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PREFACE 


Matertals for tho life of Mountstiuii-t Klphinstonc 
are abundant. In i(S6i, two years after Ids death, 
Sir T. K. Colel)j*0()ke. Ihirt., who lunl known him in- 
tiyuitoly during liis later years, eoT\(rihut(Hl an obituary 
of exceptional Icngtli and authority to the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (Old Seriivs, xxviii, 
sq.). Tlio whole of his voluminous papers journal.s, 
hitters, despatches, and minutes weni at'tcjrwards 
entrust(‘d to Sir T. K. Colel>rooki‘, for the pur|)os<i of 
writing a formal biograpl»y, wliieh was publisluul in 
1884, in two volumes, illustrated with portraits and 
maps. These form the basis of the pi’esent sketch ; 
and from them all tho quotatitms, unless otherwise' 
specitieil, have ))een taken. In the same year (1884) 
appeare<l a volume of “Selections from the Minutcis 
and other Oflicial Writings of Mountstuart Kl[»hin- 
sU>ne, ’ edited l>y Prof. Georg(i W. Porrest, with an 
intnaluctory memoir. Much use also has b(‘rn mad(^ 
of this volume, though the dates of the doeaiirK'nts 
given in it often rerjuini to lie competed from^ oth(‘r 
sources. Finally, Sii* J. W. Kaye’s Meunoir, in his 
Livens of^lndian Officei’s” (new edition, 1890), con- 
* tains some information, both personal and docu- 
mentary, not to be found elsewhere. • 

The engraving that forms the frontispi(ice has been 
kindly lent by Mr. John Murray. 
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NOTE 

The ortliof(raj)hy of proper names follows the system adopttnl by 
the Indian Governnu'ut for the Imperial ( 7 azeltver of India, That 
system,, while adherinj^ to the popular spelliiijr of very well-known 
places, such as Punjab, I‘oona, Deccan, etc., employs in all other 
cases the vowels with the following uniform sounds : — 

a, as in wonmn: o, as in Innd : t, as in pol/ce: /, as in intngue:i 
o, as in t old : u, as in bull : as in rule. 
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CHAPTER I 

Intuodiktion 

On the long roll of civil servants of the Past India 
Company, no name possesses a greater eljai*in than 
that of Monntstuart Elphinstcme. As diplomatist 
and administrator, ho*^exercisod a decnsive inllueiico 
upon the ftite of Western India, at tlH^ critical epoch 
when British order liad to he substituted for Manitha 
turbulence: his ineinory is still reveled in l^omliay 
— by English and natives alike — for nobility of 
character, justice*, and encouragement of education: 
Ills Ifisfory of Indio has won for him a permanent 
place in literature. ElphiiistoiKi’s long life witnessed 
almost the entire drama of Britisli comjuest. Born 
,in 17/9, A^ien Warren Hastings was still Covernor- 
Ocnoral, he went out to India in 1 796,befo]*e Tipu 
had been finally subdued. In 1803, he rode by the^ 
side of the future Duke of Wellington at his first great 
victory. At the maturity of his powers he foiled the 
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intri^^u(^s of tho Pesliwa, defeated him in battle, and 
annexed his dominions. 

To hj]n tho Bombay Presidency owes both tho en- 
largement of its territory and the organisation of its 
administrative system. Returning home after more 
than thirty years of uninterrupted labour, he passed 
his remaining days in retirement, venerated and con- 
sult(jd as tho Nestor of the service. He dii‘d in 1859, 
having survived the Mutiny and the transfer of the 
governinent fi om tlie Company to tlui (hown. 

The name of Elphinstono, therefore, lias be*en chosen 
to h(^ad the volume in the scries of Rulers of India 
which will tell tho story of the overthrow of Maratha 
supremacy and tlui introduction of llritish ruhi into 
the Deccan. Rut tho exigemiies of biograpliical 
treatment must not be allowed to hide the fact that 
Elpb instone was iiuvridy one rfmong a devoted band 
of Company’s servants, whf>, at the beginning of the 
present century, carried into execution tho policy de- 
signed by the master-mind of the Marf^uis Wellesley ; 
just as, fifty years later, a similar group of illustrious 
men gathered round Dalhousie and drew their in- 
spiration from bis gtmius. Homo of those of the elder 
gcnervition — -such as Barry (Jlose, Wtibbe, Jenkins, 
and Adam- -can scarcely be said to emerge from 
the mists that condemn to obscurity all but thc^ most 
fortunate of Anglo-Indian w^orthies. Three, however, 
lof Elphinstonc’s contemporaries stand conspicuous 
for work of the same kind as that accomplished by 
himself; nor has history been careful to discriminate 
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the merits of (Charles Lord Metcalfe, Sir John T\Ial- 
colm, Sir Thomas Munro, and tin* special suhject of 
this little l)0()k. To name any om^ of Uumvi is to 
call up before the mind the other three. For their 
careers touched at many points ; and it must always 
be nuiKunbered to theu'r honour that none of them 
ever allowed ambition to inttu-fere with their mutual 
friendship, or to impair the high opinit>n which they 
alike entertaine<l of otic another’s abilities. 

The beginning of the century was, ind(‘ed, tlu^ 
golden age of tlie ( ompany's service. ( Jive and 
Hastings had shown to what rank the humblest 
‘ writer’ miglit attain ; the canctn* of corruption had 
b(‘en extirpated, and commm-cial duti('s laid been 
thrust into the background. The Ch>vernor-( hncirals, 
being henceforth taken from tlie ranks of English 
statesmen, were largely «lependent upon subordinat(\s 
ac(pniinted with the cluirac,ter and languages of tlu* 
natives. (Uoser relations with tla^ "country jwwc'rs ’ 
called into existences a new class of diplomatists, 
destined to be famous under the style of Residents ; 
while freejuent h(>stiliti(\s taught them tlndr ])usjness 
in tlui most practical fashion. (Jutshh^ Bengal and the 
Karnatik, almost all India was practically unox|ilored 
territory. Ih'itish supremacy, evem hi arms, was far 
•fi •om Ifcing universally recognised. Non (5 could say 
what disaster might not result frf)ni ^an alliance 
between Tipu and the Nizam, or from an attack by* 
the combined forces of the Marathi Chiefs. Above 
all, a constant fear occupied the minds of the English 
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in India, lest Napoleon should at any time follow in 
the steps of Alexander, and transfer his genius for 
war to the Far Fast. 

Amid such stimulating conditions English and 
Scotch boys were launched into active life at an age 
when th(^y would now be still at school. Malcolm — 
who n(‘ver ceased to be boyish in his pleasures — 
obtained a cadetship at the age of twelve and landed 
at Madras bef(n*e he was fourteen; Metcalfe, wlio hap- 
pened to liave been born at Calcutta, n^tiirned thiiher 
as a ‘writer’ at fifteen; Elphinstone also left home 
at fifteen ; Munro at eighteen. Nor was it long ere 
each of tliese youngstej‘s found responsible employ- 
ment. Elphinstone was only' twenty-four when he was 
appointed llesident <at Nagpur at a critical peiiod of 
affaii’s, and not yet tliirty when sent on an embassy 
to the court of Kalml. Unhampenid l>y the telegraph, 
or even by regular posts, the young diplomatists 
were coinp(?lled to joly on their owJi rijsourcc.'s, and 
often to decide Avithout instructions upon measures 
of supreme importance. Tin* sense of responsibility, 
thus early devedoped, served tlunn in good stead when 
emergencies arrived. A conspicuous example is 
aflbrticd by Elphinstono’s conduct before the battle of 
Kirki. lie knew well tliat the Peshwa was trying 
to deceive him — that he was collecting ah iiAmense, 
force to ovt^’wlielm tho small Pritish garrison ; that 
•*he was tampering with the loyalty of the Sepoys ; 
that he was even plotting his own assassination — yet 
ho never swerved from his policy of postponing the 
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crisis as long as possible, in order to avoid inter- 
ference with the plans of the Oovernor-ChMieral ; and 
he lived his usual life in the Residency, almost at the 
mercy of the enemy, until the very morning of the 
outl>r(‘ak. 

Anothtu* characbuistjc whic.li marks tljis genera- 
tion of Anglo-Indians was the union of Ixxlily activity 
with intellectual accomplishments. In their long 
journeys from court to court, or wlien accompanying 
troops on the mai‘ch, they lived an op(ui-air life, and 
were equally at hoim; in the camp, tlui hunting-field, 
and the Darbar. Malcolm, whose superb physi(]U(} 
was the admiration of the others, is still remenilxnxid 
as a iiiiglity Mimrod. Ho is related to have broken 
up a diplomatic conference on tli(‘. mnvs of the near 
neighbourhood of a tiger. From Malcolm’s (‘xainplo 
his young assistant Outram learned how to pacify 
(vCntral India by taming the savage tribe of Rliils, 
and ('X terminating tlie wild beasts. Of Flphinstone 
it is not rcH'orded that lu? was ever sucex'ssful in his 
attempts to kill a tiger; hut he was diiVot(;d to the 
Oriental sport of hawking and the English sport of 
‘ pig-sticking.’ Of all these men it may he said that, 
if their destiny had not made them di])lomatist,s and 
administrators, they were capable of winning faiiio in 
#war. •Matcolm and Munro were both soldiers by 
profession, tliougli their reputation does ip)t rest upon 
their military exploits. Yet Malcolm probably never# 
enjoyed a happier hour than when leading his brigade 
into action at Mebidpur ; while Muni o’s acliievomont 
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in Hubjugatifig ilie Soutltorii Mar^,tlia country, with loss 
than a complotc battalion, earnc<l a warm panegyric 
from (’Wining in the House of Commons. Wellington 
said of Elphin stone, after he had beheld his behaviour 
under fire at Assaye and Argaum, that he had mis- 
taken his vocation and ought to have been a soldier. 
Metcalfe similarl}'^ conciliated the goodwill of the 
rugged v(iteran Lord Lake, who had at lii st dt‘spised 
him as a boy-ci vilian, by joining the storming party 
at ]3ig. 

The men of that time enjoyed yet another advan- 
tage, which th(*ir successors perhaps envy them most 
of all. They did not work umlcr the constant high 
jirossure which now impairs the energies of Indian 
ollicials. Months could then be taken for journeys 
that are now done in as many da\s. Elphinstom? 
spent two months in g^nng up country to his first 
appointment at Eenar(‘s, and something like eleven 
months in Avamhu-ing across the peninsula on his 
devious way iiom (Calcutta to Poona. When onc(‘ 
settled, notliing could bo more different from their 
oj’dinary placid life than the modern Avhirl of 
despatch -boxes and reports. Interrogatories by 
tehigvaph, newspaper criticism, questions in Parlia- 
ment, visits from holiday tourists, wore to them alike 
unknowm. And the loisun^ thus alloWvHi was in 
many caset^^ excellent use. That these men 

• wrote easily and well was but a necessary con- 
dition of their official duties. The same may be said' 
of their familiar acquaintance with the vernacular 
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language's. But when we consider the paltry slock 
of knowledge they must have taken out with them as 
hoys, their subsequent devotiem te) h^arning be'coiruis 
a marvel. The record of Elphinstone'\s re‘adiiig during 
the eleven months' journey refe'rred te) abe)ve (when 
he was oidy twenty-one years e)r age) would not dis- 
credit Macaiday h A we‘evk afteu* the battles of Assaye 
h<' wrotii te) a friend : ‘I am reading all Shakspe'ro 
critically ... I have' boiTOAved a caj)ital Shaksj)ere 
for reading. Tt lias not one note‘, a.nd 1 have (in 
conserpience) never me‘t Avith a difheulty.' At a later 
period he use‘d to travel with two came^l-Ioads of 
books, so packed that lie could lay his haml ein any 
volume h(‘ wished. KIphinstonefs Uistinnj of India, 
Malcolm's U t f and Grant Dud's History 

of ike MardtlaU, are luit a few examples of the many 
contributions made to litei’ature about this time by 
Indian officials. 

And, linally, it is pleasant to add that tliis group 
of puJJic sei vants not only rose to the highc'st places 
which India atfords, but also won recotjfnition at 
home*. Elphiiistone Avas selected from among th(‘, rest 
by the (\>urt of Directors to be Goviirnor of Bomliay 
at the early age of 39. Aft(u* his retinuiKiut he 
more than once refused tluj Governor-Generalship, 
^Avhich*no servant of the Company held lietAvecn Lord 
Teignmouth and Lor<l Lawrence. Metcalfe Avas de- 
pi’ivcd, through the exigencies of party needs, of the« 
rank of Governor-Gtmeral, though he })erformed the 
‘ (pi». 27, 28}. 
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duties for twelve months. But he w’as twice chosen 
by the Ministers of the Crown to govern a great 
colony, each time at a crisis of its afiairs, and was 
ultimately rewardcid with a peerage. Malcolm re- 
ceived, to his own great delight, the lirst broad ribbon 
of tlie Bath ever given to an Anglo-Indian for civilian 
services, and succ(!eded Elphinstono at Bombay. 
Munro bccamo Governor of Madras, K.C.B., and a 
baronet. 

Such were the foremost of that Ijand of men, 
trained in the school of Wellesley, who each contii- 
buted his share to the work of crushing the Marathd 
confederation, and making the power of the British 
supreme throughout India. 
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Emu.v Arkivai. in India 


1779—1799 

Tin: lloii(ni!al>le Mountstiiarfc Elplilnstone Avas Ixn ii 
on the 6t]i Octoln'r. 1779. ( 'unct^rning tlu^ pla(*(» of liis 

])irtb Ills ])ainjstiilving Liograplux* lias lux'n iinal)l(^ i<* 
find a record. tlioiii»'h si caiis no doubt oi’ llio 

date. -In bis oavvi diary at 1 laidara)>ad, in tlie y(‘ar 
icSoi,it is fdnnd AVjiltrn : ‘Oetolxn* 6. 'riii‘y tell nn* 
tis iny birthday. I am now tw(‘nty-two.’ Ib^Avas 
tlu^ fourth son of (Jeneral Lord Elpliinstom^, el('V('ntli 
baron in tlie p(‘era^(‘ of S(*ot.la.n<l ; ami bis motlier 
was a daughter of l.ord Ruthven. 

Tli(‘ Elpliinstoiics lake* tlu'ir name fiom a A’illaL^o 
near Tram nt. in I^last Lothian, Avlunr a tosv<*i‘ of tin* 
fourteenth or iifleenth cimtnry still stands in tohu- 
able presiTvation. lUit at this timii tlui family i*esi- 
(h nee was ( himbernaiild Ifousi*, in l)nnd)artonsliir<‘, 
wliieli had eome to Mountstuart’s giandfather om his 
marriage witli the heinsss of tho Klmnings, Earls of 
IVigton* AvhS was also lieiress of the Keiths, hereditary 
(‘arts inarisehal of Scotland. 0 

Moimtstuart Avas thus desceiid(;d from ancestors 
famous in Scottish history. Tin? first baron Elphin- 
stone fell at Floddeii ; the second at Pinkie. Of the 
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sairio stock is said to have been that Bishop Elphiii- 
stone who founded the University of Aberdeen and 
introduced the art of printing into Scotlarul. Another 
branch of the family was rais(id to the peerage 
under the title of Balmerino, whicli was forfeitiKl for 
excess of devotion to the Htmse of Stuart. Mount- 
stuart\s father liad fought under Wolfes in (,^anada. 
An uimh', who entered the navy, recovered for the 
family th(‘ title of Baron Keitli, in the peerage of 
Ireland, for his services in the French war. Anoth(*r 
uncl(% after (;om mam ling an East Imlhiman, was for 
thirty-three years a Din^etor of the (Company. Of 
Mountstuart’s brothers, the eldest ros(‘ to the rank of 
General, and another (who took tlu' name of Fleming) 
became Governor of dielsea Hospital. By such 
examples was the siilyect of this im^moir encouraged 
to a life of public services 

Ilis childhood was passed ])artly at CundHunauld 
House, partly at Edinlnirgh (Va.stl(\ which his father 
tluiii occupicid as Governor. Home m(*mori(is of Cum- 
]K‘rnauld, with his mother and sisters, are of fre(|uent 
occujTenee in his corrcNSpondence ; Imt it is only of his 
})oyish days at Edinl>urgh that any lecord has l»een 
presvrve<l. Hen? he us(*d to make* friends with the 
French ])risoners in the Castle, learning their revolu- 
tionaiy songs, and wearing his hair long\n iiUitatioi,* 
of their stymie. All accounts of this earl}'^ time describe 
him as cbaracterised by gaiety and love of fun. 

In his twelfth year he attended for a short time the 
High School at Edinburgh, where Francis Horner 
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and th(^ late Lord Murray were ainon^ liiy conicuipo- 
raries. In 1793, ^ private school of 

some repute in Kensington. Here he remained for 
about two years, until his departure for India. As 
with most bo^ s, his juvenile am])ition liad In^eii all 
for the army ; but he was quite content with tlie 
writership on the lUuigal establishim^nt which his 
uncle the Director procured for him when he was only 
fifteen years old. His feelings an^ thus expressed in 
a letter to his mother, <lated March [1795] : 

‘I iun extremely happy to inronn you iiiat my iiiirle 
has got me a]»iK»iuted to l>engal. Oii Saturday last he 
.scut lor me home, and told me that 1 was to go witli I his 
fleet, whirh sails in six weeks. lie alst) desired me to a])j)ly 
to writing ami eijdiering, and to leave otftlreek. ... I am, 
you may he sure, very ha]>py to he aj>pointed, in spite ol’ all 
the cockades in the woild, which are n(‘ver to Ikj comj)ared 
to lieiigai. Tint the AvorsI of :dl is that I will not he aide 
to ret Ill'll to Scotland Ihr Avant of time, and so have no 
possibility of seeing you and my sisters.’ 

The voyage lastml more than eight months. th(‘ shi]) 
having been detained at liio Janeiio (as Clive’s ship 
had been fifty years earruu) ami again at Madias. 
Among his fellow-passengers were Iavo triends of his 
boyhood : — John Ailam, a cousin, son of (dne.f (k)m- 
missiom*r AWam, destined to be for a few months 
acting Covernor-General ; ami Uol»crt Houston, who 
became Ideutenant-Covernor of the Military College 
at Addiscombe. They landed at (.’alcutta on the 26th 
February, 179^- »^b* Jobn Shore (afterwards Lord 

. II 2 • 
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Teigninovith) was then Governor-Oeneral ; and to 
Inin, as also to tlic Coimnandcr-in-Cbicf, Sir llobcrt 
Abcrcroinby (a younger brother of Sir Ralph), Moiint- 
stuart was warmly coininended ]>y his iinele Keith, 
the admiral. On landing, he was met l)y an elder 
brother. James, who had mitered tlu* service two years 
previously, l)ut of whom we hear little more. The 
two proeo(;ded together to Renares, the journey by 
water taking two months ; though wlnm the Governor- 
(hnieral went u])-conntry a little later — to make 
preparations against a thr(*atencd Invasion l»y the 
Afghanis under Zeman Shah —he accomplished the 
420 miles in six days. 

Ikmares was tluui the tronti(u*-station towards the 
^!orth-W<‘st, and an important ei^ntre of political 
affairs. Klphinstone’s chief was Mr. Sammd Davis, a 
civil S(‘rvant of repute and a Sanskrit seliolar ; while 
his lirother James was hard by al. ( ilhji/jpur, undei- the 
more famous scholar (\)lel)rook(s It was hero that ht' 
l)(*gan his dm'otion to reading, perhaps inuhir the 
stimulus of his lifelong fi'iend, Kdward Stracli(*y, who 
was likinvise station<*d Jit Renar<’S. Ijong afterwards, 
in his diary, under the date of September 24 [1820] 
he w/otc^ : 

‘ Soinelhing put mo stroimlv in mind of th^' v.dloy noar 
^Mirzjipur, and of tlio times wlicn 1 u.sod to spend days in a 
rave there, n^ading Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus.^ 

Persian he also began at this time, but Greek he did 
not take up again seriously till much later. 
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Quiet aud study at l>(‘nfues weri‘ iideirupttMl l>y 
an ineidfiit that very iu‘arly eul slioit l^^lphinstinie’.s 
career. Wazi'r Ali, tla^ deposed Nawiib of Oudli, whv 
was living tliere under the survc'illanet* 4)r Mr. dierry. 
eoneeived a ])lut to murder all the fhiglish n'sidc iits 
at tlie statifjii. Mr. ( 'lieny and others w(T(j e.ut down 
on the spot ; Mr. Davis retreat(Ml to tlii‘ roof of his 
liouse, Avliere h(‘ gallantly <lefend<‘d his wift^ a.n<l 
ehildrtm, arnu'd only with a spear or pike : Klphin- 
stone and his frii'iid Houston mounted on Iiorst^hatdv , 
am rodi‘ for their liv(‘s. \\ lum oiilcn* was nistored thi* 
IK xt day h^’ the troops, Kl])liinst(>ne nxH'ived his lirst 
diploinatie eoininission, to trae(5 the eomplieity of 
certain siispe(*ted nativ(‘S of higli rank. This incident 
took place in January i Tlie story of it has hc'cn 

tol<l by fSir John Davis, Hart., then a cliild of a. few 
years old, who afterwards wf)n distinction in (’himi. 
ami surviv(‘d until 1890 *. 

‘ StM* y/r.n r AN Khun ; >•/•, 'Hu ^h^s:u^l|• nf iUntmA writtru 

liy Sir .F. T. I);ivis, aiul iraO'd (<» Mount si iiiiri Mljiliiiist (un* 
a snnu wliaf. ran- lumk ^villl illiisl rat inns, ami wiMi t in* liistoric 
sjM*ar <ui tlu^ c‘«»vfr; a <»r whirh was |>ri's<‘iiti‘«l by Sii' .1. Davis 

to th<‘ yramllat In r of tin- |»n srnt writer. 
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First ArroiNTMKNT to Poona 
1 8oi — i8o2 

( 

Ttik Karl of Mornington (afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley) had now succeeded Sir .loliii Shore as 
Governor-General. Among the inaiiy grand projects 
I'cvolving through his mind was tlie foundation of a 
college, at ( Calcutta, for the better education of young 
civilians. This sclnune. like others of its author’s, 
failed to gain the approval of thi^, (’ourt of Directors, 
though it led indirectly to the establishment of 
Hailey bury (kdlege, in TTertfordshire. Meanwhile, 
Lord Wellesley, on his own initiative, opened the 
short-lived College of Fort William in i<Soo ; and 
Elphinstonc was admitted one of the first sUidents. 
His stay, however, did not last for many weeks. On 
the 23rd of January, fHoi, he received an offer from 
Edntonstone, Foreign Secretary to the Governor- 
General, which gave its colour to the rest of his career. 
Part of Lord Welleshiy’s plan at this time was to trabi 
young civilians for the diplomatic lino by attaching 
them to the Tiesidenls at native courts. Strachoy was 
thus nominated to be secretary to Colonel Kirk- 
patrick at Poona ; and Elphinstonc was offered the 
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post of assistant to Strachej , witli a salary of Ks. tSoo 
a month. Strange to say, both hesitatod about ac- 
cej^tin^^ Elphinstono ultimately decided to abide by 
the advice of Mr. Davis, wbicli ^vas conveyed in a 
quotation from Shakspere that ‘ rang in my ear for 
the best part of my life *: — 

‘ Whai pli*asiir«‘. sir, find wo in lito, to lock it 
Kniin acti<in uiul iulv«‘ntiin‘ ?* — j.'ijmhtJhu ,, A«'t. iv, Sc. .p) 

Then I'lLsued a jouni(‘y which, in vi(‘w of modern 
experi(‘nce, reads like a romance. Colomd Kirkpatrick 
fell ill, and wti do not hear of him again. Ihit the 
two young civilians — one aged about 23 and tlie 
other only 21 — set out for Poona at the lu‘ad of a 
n u merou s ca va I cm le : 

*W(i had (Molit cliqdiants, (‘leven canuds, iimr horses, ten 
l)u]lock.s of our own, Iwsides taKoos [|)o]ii(‘s| and hullocks 
])olongiiig to our servants. We had twenty s<*pf>ys and from 
one huiidrial and fifty to two huiaired servants and eoolies.’ 

Slid I was tli(^ appaiatus of Indian travel in tli(j first 
year of tin; nineteenth century. Tin; rout(5 cbosen 
ap[)ears yet more extraordinary. Poona lies on the 
other vside of the peninsula, west by south from (Cal- 
cutta. Put our traveJl(Ts prociMided iirst aloyg tin* 
eastern coast as far as Madras, then inland to Mysore*, 

^ then fiortl? to Haidanilmd, and finally west to tbeii* 
destination. P»y this zigzag course, tlie (Jistance from 
(Calcutta to Poona, of about 950 miles in a straight^ 
line, was extended to nearly twice that distance. Yet 
more, they loitcied on their way at Madras and • 
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Faiigalore, find for thrco months at Haidaral)ad ; so 
that a journey, which is now accoinplislkcd by railway 
in sixty hours, occupied them altogethei* nearly a 
year. 

Hen^ are some' incidents in this Wanderjahr, during 
which El2)hinston(i was unconsciously serving his 
ai^prenticeship in Indian diplomacy. 

After l(‘aving tlie ]?ritisli district of Alidnapur, the 
first j)orti on of t 1 it‘ir journey lay tln-ongh Orissa, wKich 
was then iiiuh'r Manitha rnl(\ They noticiHl at on(*e 
a eluinge in tlni demeanour of the 2>(‘02)le,, who ‘ wert' 
not rinle, but showed us no ros])ect.’ In the evening 
they crowded round the (‘nca]n[)m(‘nt. to see the 
Englishmen go tliroiigh their (‘X(;rcises, which con- 
sistcMl in throwing the sp(‘ar. the sword-(‘X(‘rcise, and 
bring at a mark with pistols. At Puri, close to tlu^ 
far-fanu'd Temple of Jagannath, they met w. fnh'f v who 
2)rophesied the advent of Pritish rule. 

‘ He called us to him and said, “Listen ; wIkmi will you 
take this country ? 'riiis country needs you. The Hindus 
Iicic arc villains, luit you are true men. Wlien will you 
take this cimiiti v ? ” We answered, “Xcvi r.’' He said, 
Ves : you will certainly take it.”’ 

Within two years tin? j)roj)hecy of tlie fakir was 
fulfilled. 

After passing the (liilka Lake, with the Ikoa'uty of,, 
which they )yerc much taktui, they onti'red the North- 
<ern Circars, which had nominally been Pritish territory 
for about forty yiiars. Nevertheless, our travellers 
found themselves less secure than in Orivssa. Mr. 
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Brown, the Collector, wrote to them that Iiis province 
was in compli‘te distraction. KctVaelory za nu'tuldrn 
were plundering the open country, ami binning villages 
were to bo seen on all si<le.s- l\Ir. Brown sent a 
Maratha livc-laiice. with thirty or t’orty men, lor their 
protection. IJmUu* this foreign escort, they marched 
through a llritish pr^ivince in military array. Kven 
after tiny had n‘ache<l the long-settled Karnatik, their 
troubles were not over. Tlieir palampiins \v(‘re stopped 
one night by an Englisli otfu'er, who took tliem for 
commercial ‘interlopers’; ami as thi‘y without 

passports, tluy had soim^ dilliculiy in I'stablishing 
their identity. 

On heaving Madras, Kl])hijistone laid down in his 
iliary soim^ resolutions to be observt'd iluring tlu^ 
remaindtu* of th(^ jourmy, whicli l)e it remembered — 
lay almost entirely through Nativii States. 

vT will ndt smiplc t<i turn out (»!’ iny wjiy wliciievtjr tin I’c 
is ;i plar(! (listinjuin.-ilied for its jwiinrjil beauty, its ])uil(llugs, 
or the iciiiMikalile actions of which it hits h<5(Mi the situje, 
even if it sliould he filly miles out of tlie r(*milai* roail. 
1 will try to (jliscrve the produce of the (rouuliw— tlie sorts 
of grain, trees, See. I will talk us luueli us 1 ctui with tlie 
])riiici[)ul peoph; on the mode's of collecting icvenn^ and 
udministcring jnstitie, and the eifects of the uets of our 

g()vern?iu‘nt o^ tlu! i.utives.’ 

« 

In pursuance of tliose resolutions, El[)himtono spent 
a month (without )Stracluy) in visiting the historic 
sites of Mysore, only two years after the downfall of 
Tipu. At Seringapatam he was the guest of Colonel 
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Arthur Wellcsloy, then in coininand of the subsidiary 
force, with whom Ijo was destined to bo more intimately 
associated afterwards. 

The two friends arrived together at HaidarabM in 
the middle of October ; and tliere they spent tliree 
months, l)eing introduced to what was tluiii (as it is 
still) th(^ most magnificent court in India, and being 
initiated into the secrets of Lord Wellesley \s foreign 
policy. The Resident was Major lvirkpatri(*k (not to 
be confollnd(^d with the (.^olonel Kirkpatrick already 
moution(Ml), who, tliree years previously, on the eve 
of the war with Tipu, had effecti‘d tlu^ disbandment 
of the Kreneh-trained r(;gimouts under Raymond, and 
had brought tluj TN’izam within the subsidiary system. 
The success of this undertaking was partly due to 
Kirkpatrick’s personal iiilluence at the native court, 
but in larger measure to the presencii of Malcolm, 
who had here won his spurs in the held of diplomacy 
by greatly daring. Kirkpatrick himself was not one 
from whom Elphinstone could learn much, ’lie be- 
longed to that class of oriental iseil Europeans, who 
were not uncommon in the last century ; and ho had 
married a daughter of the Persian prime minister. 
‘ Iliy manners w(?re airected,and his conversation most 
eccentric. He wore moustachios, and dyed his fingers 
with Inuina ; but in other respects Assembled ayi 
Englishman.’ Elphinstone has left a curious account 
of his presentation to the Nizam. He was taken by 
Kirkpatrick through the streets of Haidarabad in 
great state, with elephants, led horses, infantry, and 
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cavalry. Female sentries were on guard at tlic doors 
of the inner palace, and more women were drawn up 
before a guard-room in sight. ^ Kirkpatrick l)chavcd 
like a native, and with great propritdy.’ 

Elpliinstone celebrated his twenty-second birtlulay 
at Ilaidarabad. In his diary he thus records his re- 
flections on the jmst 3'ear, and (mnruviati'S the books 
he harl I’c^ad. 

• 

‘ IFow ])l(*usantly lias llie iinic ]»a.Sh'ed since iny last hirlli- 
ilay ! Fioni llio liej^innlng of Oclolx-r to Marcli I lived ti 
studious sort of life, Init not the studious sort of life that T 
lived for iln? year before at bcnari's in solitude aiul 
dcjiression. . . . Sin<*e March I Jiave been on a. very agree- 
able journey ; the variety of ln‘iuitiful scenes and the changes 
from one agreeable society to another have left no time for 
tedium. . . . 

‘ I. have read since last October a good d(‘al of the history 
ii'lating to the Fast - a, good deal »»f Timur’s InaUtntes, 
most part of The I^rocmlinffs of the Secret Committee^ Orme’s 
Jli ndnsfon (a secoiul time), and Straeliey’s Xarratim iJistory 
of Per A a, Sah?'s Prditniuarij Piscaurse to the Rordn^ Jones’s 
(^ouunenturiL i?eviskv on I/ojiz, .some of Oilehrist’s Olamvnar. 

I iianslated Aviili Strache}' a considerahli! ])ai t of an Aiabic 
Oraminar, and read Sa'adi’s ilnlistanio p. 38 in Harrington’s 
edition, and a great deal more of Ids lioston. (.)f Uafiz, I 
read 143 Odes in suecession, and alumt as many more here 
^and thtre; of tlieru I read many times. I read some! 

ih^ Mamuvi of Jalaluddin : not much of books not con-; 
iieeted with India. I read a good deal of ifia Port Royal 
Greek Graimriar^ an Odyssey or two; a few clifipters ot^ 
Herodotus ; as mucli ol' Hesiod as is in the Eton Seleata ; the ^ 
first, seventh, and eighth Idylls of Theocritus, and his 
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Rjnthalamimn of llehn ; all of 8a])pho, Tlieogiiis, C^illis- 
tratus, Bioii, Moscliiis, and Musaeins as arc in tliat. collection 
— (tlicy arc most of tlicni scrajis) ; the (Jf orijica ; all Phafidrus ; 
all Jloraie onco over and many parts ivj)eatcdly; and a 
^iio«)d d(‘al of J\;troniiis. I loohid into tJic Italian (Jiammar; 
read llu^ ]>ivfaco and sevcniy or ciuhty ])ag( s of Tasso ; om^ 
l)ook oJ’ Machiavolli’s /liAort/ ; a novel and |)lay ol' his. 
f also n ad all l5acoj»’s /iWo//** ; IfnnJc’s Diahxjto* on, JVti/iii'al 
RiflhjiiNi ; 15erkcU‘y’s essay on The Prinriplra of Jlumon 
I\noirfedije\ Middleton’s Free Fjioiairy, Ids T.cticr hom 
.Koine, several dissertations of Ids in Latin and Mii'jflisli, om^ 
volume and a half of his Cicero ; a uood dt.'al of ( ’ondorcet 
on The l/uitmn- I ndcr,st(iridin(j\ TVaets l>y W^irhui’ton and 
‘A Warhurtonian ’ ; Warbiirton on the Sixth Kook, (Vom 
AVarton’s Virijil] some essays of Jleyiic, at I lie t'lid of the 
sixtli volume; Deuinas RerolufionH of Idtcrotinc \ John:-on’s 
Liven {V had r< ad them before); \\i)Ts\\c\Vr^ Lif - of J ohnson \ 
\"oltaire's Louis A'/ K, in F.nL»lish : Aitkin’s Essay mi the 
L.^se of Eahtral History, In [loctry, Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Reyaiindi all AVallei* a^ain and a^ain, most ot 
< \)wley, Jhitler, and Uenham, I’ojjc and Dryden often; the 
/iaritfd ami the A/ffeviad, Ihirwin’s Eohtnie Oardtn, Carac- 
facas', many of Alilton’s Latin jaiems; a j^reat deal ol 
Koiitaine; 77/e Rohlsrs and two olhei- jdays of Schiller; 
some Idylls of (Jesi;er; all Koilean's Satires, and a *^ood 
nunihir of his Eyisths, and M ilhridtitc. I forgot to mention 
a good deal of Hoi’acc AValpole ; »Icllerson on Viryinia] 
Kamsay’s JierohUimi of Soul It Carolina ; the preface to 
IMUmdeniis', Ja])her’s Farriery, an abstract o,*' St. iKierre’s 
Einoes dr. la Eafurr ; a J^ife of Alajor Geshpill ; the Natimi ; 
and novels innumerable.’ 


Though based on no system, and revealing but little 
of the readers tastes, this lung catalogue of titles 
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presents some points of intcnrst. It shoAvs wliat were 
the contents of a miseellaneons Tmlian liluary at the 
beginning of the century ; and it sugg(\sis that a com- 
petitive examination may not always )m‘ tlie Ix'st 
means of instilling a love for literatures in after lite 

It Avas not until ('arly in 1802 that Kljdnnstone 
reached Poona — a ])laee witli whieli his own name 
will ever lie associatcnl in history. Ihu-t^ he found as 
Ilesj<lent (^)lonol (afterwards Sir Parry) ( 1 os<^. a man 
of vei'A' dilleient stamp from Kirkpatri(*.h. An ofHcer in 
the Madras army, which nu‘n sup[)lii‘d moie than its 
proportionah* share of 'politicals,’ lu^ had won the 
eoidid('nc(‘ of Lord Welh^sky by th(‘ actives part he 
took in tlu' settlement of Mysort*. It was IVom his 
<(‘aclung that Kl j)hiustoiio Jirst k^anuxl to l)(‘ a su])- 
porier of the grand sclauiie by Avhich the (.{ov(M*nor- 
(Jeneral Avas tlu'n thrcntiuiing the iii(lepen(k*iuM^ of the 
Manitka poAvers. Plu^. circumstance tliat hx! to the, 
outbreak of tin* Si*cnini Maratlni War must b(; res(vr\a>(l 
foi* a fresh ciiaptiT. j)res(?nt may iitly (*onc.lu(h‘ 

with som<‘ ]no]-e «*xtracts from l^^lph in stone's diary, 
Avliich ha ve no refrrejice to politics. 

WIkui present'd to the IVsliAva, he commeiits upon 
the meanness of his court as compared Avith llaidar- 
abad ; ‘ none of tin* ]\ranitha chiefs w‘‘r(‘ cacti like. 
^iative*genrt<*m(*n.’ Further experience tauglit him 
to appr(‘ciate Maiiithii simplicity at a true|* valuation. 

‘ liow coiinriiuiicativc, (•aiidid, jiinl sc'iisihle (\doiiel ( -lose 
is! I do not give ntteiitioii eiiongli to hee.oniing intimate 
with him. . . . Talked Avith ('uloiicd (Jh .se about Purke ; lie 
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is in love with him. He rea<l some passages fjoin the 
Ju’Jlections ] the assertions scemetl to me as false as tlu^ 
language was hcautif'iil. . . . Some jiassages of Pojx^’s Ilwm;r 
wt^re mentioned, which 1, in silence, compared with tluj 
original. I always feel warmed and inspired hy the ineniion 
of llonler; no other aiiilun* gave me sindi pleasure in 
reading, or left such an im])ression. ... A dispute about 
the ijuestioji which is best, the eharaciin* of the ancients or 
moderns. 1 .su))j)orted t he claims of llie former- - to mag- 
nanimous actions against Desborough, and to eloquence 
against tbe ( ^donel.’ 

Mc^ainvliilo the clouds of war whtc gaXhering close 
rouiul l\)Oiia, ainl tin? crisis of the Alarsitlia eoiifedera- 
tioii was at liainl. 



CHAPTER IV 


Tiik Sf.coxd Waii 

tSo2- 

• 

At this time — Avlieii Tipu had fallen, and the 
Nizam of I laidaral»fid nml also the Nawfih of 
Oiidli liad m(‘(‘kly ace(‘]>t(Ml ih(i treaties forcHnl on 
thorn — tlie Marathas were; tlie only native })owor 
renuiinini^ independent in India. liord Widlesky, in 
pursuance of his resolute policy to niakci the British 
paramount throughout the jx^ninsula, was determined 
to impose the suhsi<iiary system upon th(‘. Manithas 
also. Tins idea was not welcome to all his lieu- 
tenanfTs, not tivtui to his hr(»th(5r Arthur. Jhit the 
(Tovernor-deneral himself never wav(‘red. being grc^atly 
innueiice<l l»y fear lest the French oflicers in Maratha 
service should fui’uish loc.al support foi* an invasion 
by Napoh'on. At first. In; tried diplomatic prc^ssure ; 
but his proposals wi re rejeete<l by both Simlia and the 
Bhonslaibija of Nagpur, nor did they meet with much 
yiore a(?C(‘i)tllncti at Poona. Just wdien it seen hmI that 
Loril Wellesley Avould be com])e]led to comwience hos- 
tilities, a fortunate turn of events enabled him to shift 
the responsibility for aggression upon the Marathas 
The treaty of Basscin, which placed the Beshwa in his 
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power, Avas the direct cause of the Second Maratlifi 
War. 

The reigning IVsliwa -the last of his line was 
JViji Kao, still young in years, but surrounded from 
cliildliood by an atniospliej-e of treac.hery, bloodshed, 
and anarchy. The military supremacy had passed to 
tht^ rival houses of Sindia and Holkar, who fought a 
sej'ies of batth‘s for the possi‘ssion of the ca])ital and 
the p(‘rson of tlu^ Teshwa, whom tla^y still alfected to 
regard as their national chief. When El|)hinstonc 
arrived at i*(K)na, in the* beginning of 3S02, the in- 
fluence of Sindia was in the ascemdant. Just a little 
earlier, the Keshwa had cojubuniual Vitiiji Holkar, who 
had fallen into his hands, to a horrible <leatli ; he Avas 
tied to the foot of an el(‘phant and thus dragged 
through tlu! stiA'ets of tla* (*.ity. To av(‘ng(‘ this out- 
rage on his brother, Jt‘swant Ihlo Holkar collected a 
large army., Avith Avhi(*h h<; <leleated Sindia’s French- 
traiiKid battalions, and a.})peared bed’ort^ Koona. The 
PesliAva sought the protection of the Jiritisli, l)ut in 
vain; fur lui Avas not yet humbled enough to accept 
th(‘ subsidiary systcun, Avhicli aloruj (floso Avas empow- 
(Tod to ofler. In tlu' decisiAH; l»attle fought outside 
Pooipi on tlie 2 ^ 5 th of Octolxu-, i<So 2 , Holkar was again 
victorious. The Keshwa fled to the Konkan, Avhither 
lie Avas folloAved by ( Vdonel ( flose. He Avas now Avill- 
ing to consent to any conditions, ])rovided he could 
•^rccoA’or his thi*one. On the last day of the year he 
signed the ti*caty of Kassein, Avhich aimed a fatal 
l)loAV at Marathji indcjpondeiice. Ky one of its terms 
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the Pesliwa agreed to have no diplomatic relations 
excci)t tlirongh tlie British Jl(isident. TJiat the otlier 
Maratlui (^hiofs sliould ac(juiesce in the dt^gradfition of 
the head of tlieir race, was impossible ; nor is it lik(dj' 
that Bajj Bao himself intendi‘<l to be bound longo]* 
than he e.ould ludp. But the Oovcnior-Genoral had 
made all his preparations for such an emergene.y, 
and welcomed the war tliat followed. General Arthu?- 
W(?Uesley, his brotlnu*, was ordere<l to advamui north- 
wards from Mysore, and restore tlu^ Peshwa. This he 
did by forced inareh(‘Sj accomplishing the last sixty 
miles into Boona within thirty-two hours. Tlolkar 
retired lud’ore him, and for th(i time^ remained ((uiet in 
his dominions. But Sindia and the Jllionsla BaJ*^ 
Nfigpur r(Tus(Ml to acen^pt the new orrler of things, and 
moved their allied forces into tlie Deccan, mcMiacing 
both ]\)ona and Haidaral»a<l. 

Aft(U‘ some months of idle negotiation, which allowed 
tlie English to perfect tlaur military plans, Avar was 
declared early in August, Lord Lake, the (km i- 

maml(u-in-Cliief, with about 16,000 men, was entru.st(;d 
with the task of expelling Sindia's disciplined batta- 
lions und(;r Erench commaiul from Tlindustan proper. 
Another army of ecjual strejigth, <livided between Gen- 
(u*al Arthur Wellesley find General Stevens<m, operated 
Ji^ainst4;he w^inbined forces of Sind i a and the Bhonsla 
ill the Deccan ; while a smaller army was detached 
for the invasion of Orissa, then part of the Nagpur 
State. Brilliant success attended each of the three 
campaigns. Before the end of the year both Sindia 
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and tlic Bhonsla were compelled to accept hard condi- 
tions of peace, which strij)]>o<l them of larg(j tracts of 
territory, and left them comparatively harmless for 
the future. Holkar forthwith took up .arms ; and, 
with divided counsels, victory was no longta* cliained 
to the English standards. Tlui disastrous retr(‘at of 
(A)loncl MoiJvSon through Central India pursued by 
llolkar, and Lord Lake’s repulso before tlie oaj’tlien 
walls of Bhartpur, taimished our military fame ; while 
the abandonment of the Rfijput princes and other 
allies to the ttvnder mercies of Holkaj-aml bis JMndjlris, 
impainnl our reputation for good faith. Ijorrl Wid lesley, 
liowev(*r, had hd't India bed’ore this final humiliation. 

So much of introduction is necessary in order to 
explain the part’ which Elphinstoiu^ |)hiyed in this 
great drama, llis diary is interruptr'd at this time, 
so that we have no description of the (*risis at Poona 
from his pen. But it is certain that he was through- 
out by the sidc^ of ('olomd (Jlose, when he hastened 
aftin* the Pesliwa through the passtvs of the Wisstern 
Gluits. Later letti^rs show that he had contracted an 
obstinate Jiver-i^ompluint when at Bombay and Bassein 
during the cold season of 1 802—3. However, ho accom- 
panied (Jolonel Close liack to Poona, when the Peshwa 
was formally J*(.‘-instatiMl by troops Irorn Bombay on 
the T3th of May, 1803. General Welh'sley Lad now 
taken the field, to watch tlui threatening armaments 
of Sindia and the Bhonsla. Tlio political agent with 
his aiiny was Malcolm, his intimate friend, .and the 
most trusted lieutenant of the Governor-General. 
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But in August, just before active hostilities began, 
Malcolm fell ill, to liis own exceeding chagrin, and 
Elphinstone was deputed to take his place. It was 
impossible that he could at once step into IMalcolm’s 
position as the confidential adviser of tlie geiKU'al in 
diplomatic matters ; and his <luties seeiyi to have been 
ill-defined. After the war was over, it was decidciJ that 
he should draw the allowances of a scertdary. Ihit 
(lei^u-al Wellesley always wrote his own dispatches, and 
conducted his negotiations in person. S^lphinstoiKi’s 
linguistic attainments were utilised as an interpreter 
in Persian, Marathi, and ‘ Moors ’ - the usual name at 
this time for Hindustani — and as the head of a not 
v(u*y effieicMit intcdligcnee department. JTe docs not 
apptjar to have been hardly worked ; and lie prol)ably 
enjoyed tins brief and brilliant campaign more than 
any other period of bis life. In bis old ago lie often 
talked with pride of having been initiated into Avarfare 
by the Groat Duke. 

He joined the camp on the loth of August, i H03, 
just a 'week after war bad been declared. General 
Wellesley was then besi(‘ging tlic fortress of Aliinad- 
nagar, reput(^d to be imprc^giiablo ; but afti‘r two days’ 
bombardment, the garrison capitulated. Elpbinsii^ne’s 
]itci*ary pnidilcetions are curiously revealed in the 
letter he wr^yte to his friend Stracliey, who reinaiiiod 
with Close at Poona : , 

‘Nothing has been .sol<l Imt swords. I eiupiired about 
hooks, and heard of an Arabic iiraycr-book, whii’li I might 
have got for you if it had not been restored to the owner, a 
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very famous Dei visli, who predicted 011 ihe day of the attack 
that oui* army wouhl take tlie fort in nine (jharin [hours]/ 

By the capture of Aliniadiuigar, the Poshwa’s <loijni- 
nioiis wore st^eiircd from juvnsioii. (Jeiieral Welles- 
ley’s next care was to protect the territory of the 
Nizam, au<l, if ])ossil)le, to force th(^ enemy to fight. 
About a montli was consumed in a scuies of zigzag 
marches, tlie position of the ('uemy from day to day 
Ix'ing concealed by a cloud of Pindari hoj'se, until at 
last they were discoverc<l on the fiiitlier side of a 
little rivei*, nem* the village of Assaye (now in the 
Nizam’s Dominions). , The Maratha army consisted 
of soim^ 30,000 irregular cavalry, 10,000 disci[)lined 
troops, and aliout 100 guns well serv(Ml. ( Je?u‘ral 
Wtdlesley had only al)Out 4300 men, of whom one 
regiment of cavab-y and two of infantry w<‘re Euro- 
peans. But he. did not liesitate to attack ininuidiately. 
without waiting for tlu^ co-operation of Stevenson, 
who was distant about eight miles. The l)attlo was 
most hotly contested, Ixdng a succession of cavalry 
and infantry charges in the face of a heavy fire. More 
than once the Lssiui scHuned doubtful, and it has h()on 
said that under any other commamhu' Assaye would 
liav 3 been a British defeat. But Welh^sh^y conducted 
in person tlie several movemonts of horse, foot, and 
artili'uy, and every when) inspired victory by* his pr'^^- 
sence. A-t last the Marathas fled in disorder, leaving 
all their guns behind them. But the victory was 
dearly purchased. One English regiment lost 400 
out of its complement of 500 men ; and the total of 
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killed and wounded amounted to more than one-third 
of the entire force. 

Elphinstonc rode by the side of Wellesley throu fall- 
out the day, l)eing oiu? of two on the staff who worc^. 
untouched eitluT in theii* p(‘i*sons or tlndr horses. His 
intelligent a|)|)reciation of the tacrtics is showui in a 
rletaihid description of the battle (with a ])lan), wliieli 
has been of use to nnlitary Instorians. One incident 
is worth quotation for its vivid telling : 

‘ The line ;i(lvtiti(*.e(l iiiidei* a v«*rv hot caMMonade. Whoii 
we got Jiear enough fla* eiieniy to hi‘ar I hem shout, the 
(leiieral rodi* hack to the cavalry, ^tho^rl he had sent lor, and 
who were now iii the i-cjar. JJe rodi* lull gallop, told Colonel 
Maxwidl to take care of tiie right of the infajitry, and rode 
hack Jit s|)e(‘d. In coming hjiek as in going, there wjis the 
DiviVa oivn cjiiinonade (jin ex<|uisitc Irish phrase which 1 
lijive found (uit), and three lu)rses of our party were knocked 
dow'ji. The CeJicrjil galloped forward to .*i line which wjis 
Ijefoit^ ns, jind wx were getting near it very fast when it 
fired ji gun our way : we were hjirelv out of niuskct-shot. 
Soniehody sjiiil, “Sir! that is tin? cjieniy’s line.’" The 
flenei’jd said, Is it? Ha! djiinme, so it is ! (yt>u know 
his manner) jiiid turjied.’ 

Tlui following is a more characteristic example of 
Klphiiistornfs style. It was written t(ui days Tiftor 
the battle, for so long was the victorious army halted 
(tn the spot : 

'There was a Roman JCinperor [Vitellius] who saitl he 
liked the smell of a dead enemy. If lie did, ho wjis singular 
in Ids taste. We arc horribly jierfuined with such ji smell as 
he liked, hut 1 would rather smell a liviiig enemy. ] went 
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yef^terdtiy (‘veiling to tho litdd of l)attlo. It was a dark, cloudy 
I rode Ijy myself, and saw plurima mortis imago. 
8oiue of tlie dead ai*e witliered, their fi‘atu res still romaiiiin|H’, 
hut their faces hlatdvened to the colour of coal ; others still 
swolloii and hlister(‘d. ... 1 saw a hlack doj^ tearing in 
a furious way great ]neees of desh from a dead man, looking 
liercely and not ?(\garding me. I thought the group horrible 
and sublime. At last I l>egaii to (eel a good deal of horror 
— aAvfuI, but not unpleasant — Avhen by way of adding to the 
sublimity the evening gun tired, and to my surprise I Insard 
a ball whistle over my head.’ 

The pursuit after Assaye was tqitrusted to Steven- 
son’s force;, whih; Wellesley continued his straU‘gy of 
marching and countt;rinarching, to pr(;vent tljo (Uieniy 
from over-running the friendly territories of tlu; IVshwa 
or the Nizam. Here is the account of a ‘camp day ’ 
as described l)y Elphinstone at this time : - 

‘Ceneral at half-past four. Tent-pijis rattle, and 1 j-ise 
and dress whlh* tlu'y are striking my tent. (Jo to the front, 
aji<l to the (iuarteriniister-rieiierars tent, and drink a eu]) 
of t('a. Talk Avith the Hat-major, Avho collect there till it 
grows light, 'the assembly beats and tin; General comes out. 
W(‘ go to his break fast-t able in front of Ids tent and break- 
hist ; talk all the time. It is bitter cold [Novendier 15], 
and tn; have our great-eoats on. At lialf after six, or earlier 
or latei*, we mount and ride. . . . Tlie Gem;ral generally 
rides « n the dusty Hank, so nobody stays Avifh hiiii. Noy' 
Avo ahvays c. • • laxve coursing a mile or so out on tin; IJauk ; 
and A\ hen we get to our ground from t('n to twelve we all sit, 
if our chairs have come up, or lie on the ground. . . . When 
the tent is pitched, Ave move in, and the General lies 011 the 
caipet, and Ave all talk, &c., till breakfast is ready. Then avo 
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breakfast off fried mutton, mutton- cho])s, curries, &c., and 
from eleven to two fret to our tents, and I avranfre iny 
harkdvds [messengers |, write iny journals, read I’uffendorf, 
Lysias ['?|, aijd write you [Stracliey] and Adam, and some- 
times talk polititrs and other privitie with the General. And 
then at two or three I eat a loaf and drink two glasses of 
port-and-water. And when it grows dark . . . J get shaved, 
and walk about headquarters lijie till it is f)iteh dark, and 
tlien dress, go to dinner; and we all talk about t))e march, 
&e.,« and they about their former wars ajid this war, and 
Indian com-ts, and polilics, &e.. At nine we break up; and 
the Quart (a*master-General iind Major of Ihigade and I hold 
a comnnitce, and settle whether [ 1 whitinu*] we march next 
day; and tJien I go to palanquin. All this is (extremely plea- 
sant. I hav(! enjoyed I mean relished — society, and study, 
and business, and action, and advimtiire, all according to 
their s<weral natures." 

Mcauwhilo it scoiucd as if Lako’s sc^rics of crushing 
victoi*i(\s in Hindustan would have ended the war. 
Sindia was already disposed to sue for peace ; hut 
the rc-sistaiujo of the Bhonsla was not yet broken, ami 
movi} fighting remained for Elphinstono to witness. 
On th(5 29th of November, just two months after 
Assayc, the enemy was again encountered on the 
wide plain that takes its name from tlie little vSlage 
of Argiium, in Berar. The greater part wore under 
^he commanTl of the brotlier of the J^honsJa, including 
a picked regiment of Arab infantry — wh?> seem, in- 
deed, throughout the Marathi wars to have proved ' 
more formidable than the French-trained battalions ; 
while Sindia contributed a large body of horse. On 
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Iho sido of the Knglish, Wellesley and St(3Vcnsoii had 
now joined tludr forces. The battle; did not begin 
until late in the aft(;rnoon. At first, the Sepoys, who 
had been so staiincJi at Assaye, were thrown into 
confusion by tlio heavy ennnonade, until rallied by 
Wollesl(‘y in person. A Kuro])ean le^giinent en- 
countered the Arabs; while Welleshw led his Madras 
cavalry against tin; Idaratha horse, who otfertMi but a 
feeble resistance. ]l(;fore sunset th(» enemy wer« in 
full tlight, while th(" loss on the Knglish side was 
insignificant. ‘ If we had had daylight an hour mon;, 
not a man would have eseape<l.’ 

Elphinstone again rode by the side of his (ioneral. 
and took part in the cavalry charge. 

‘ Tli(* IkiIIs knocked up tlio dust under onr lioi scs' Trot. 1 
laid no narrow e^>ca]K*s this iinie; and I ielt (piifr uncon- 
cerned, never winced, nor cared liow lU'ar the shot came 
ahont the worst time. And all the while 1 was at pains 
to se(‘ how till? peoj)lc looked, and cwiTV gentli'inan seemed 
at ease as much as if he w<*re riding a-lninting. . . . The 
dragoons used tlieir swords for some time and thej) drew 
tlieir pistols. ... 1 saw nobody afterwards hut j)Oople on 
rot)t, whom 1 did jiot tliijdv it proj>cr to touMu Indeed, there 
is nolliing very gallant in attacking rontejf ajid territicid 
horse, who have Jiot presence of mind either to run or light.' 

On his visit to the battle-field next mornings 
^Elpbiiistonf picked up a wounded Hindustani, who 
• had, it turned out, been servant to Cherry at Benares, 
and who henceforth continued in Elphinstonc’s service 
until he left India. 
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The war was now over, so far as opposition in the 
field was conc('rnod. Both Sind i a an<l tlio Bhonsla 
were willing to accept the British t(;rins. But the 
obstinacy of the or commandant, of the liill- 

fortross of (lawalgarh served to sup]>ly Klphiiistoiu^ 
with one more phase of fighting. One would have 
thought that his time would hav(i been fully occupuMl 
with the negotiations for peace, which were now 
being coinlucted daily with an (mvoy from the 
bhonsla. Nothing, however, would satisfy liim luit 
to be present at Lhe storm, Avhieh was iinrler the 
•lirection, not of his own General, but of Stevenson. 
He met with his usual luck in (‘sea])ing unhurt, though 
he ran an additional risk by not wearing uniform, so 
that Ik; might have been takeji for ‘a European of 
the enemy’s.’ The following has a unique interest, as 
being a description of a sform by one who took part 
in it, who was both a philoso])her and an historian : 

‘ Bri‘alda.stt'(l with KeiiJie<ly, iind Udked about Jlafiz, Sji’adi, 
Horace, uJid Ajiiicn;oii. At iiiiu; J. left him and woit to the 
trendies. ... 1 wejit up to (\)loii(*l Kenny, said I heard 
lie was to lead the storming party, and tliat if ho would 
allow me, I would be td* his ]»arty. Ho bowed and agreed. 

. . . AV(^ drew our swords, stuck ]ustols in onr belts or 
handkerchii fs 1i(‘d round our middle, and passing in roar of 
Hfe ha-ttevioH rtarcliod on to the hremdi. . . . Then followed 
the Ninety-I'oiirth Ih'ginient. Our advance was silent, dt;- 
lil)<;rate, and even Holcmii. Everybody ex])eot(;d the plac(^ to 
he well defended. . . . Our cannon fired over our heads. 
We got to the breach, where we halted and let the forlorn 
hojje, a sergeant/s paity, run up. Then we followed, ran 
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aloii", and daslied up the second hreacli and ]iux/.aed. . . . 
Soon after the troo])s poured in, so that th(‘re was no 
distini^iiisliing forlorn liopc or aiiyiliiji^. . . . Sncli of the 
enemy as stood were ]>ut to the bayonet; but most of them 
ran olf io the riglit, and down a narrow valley which led to a 
gate. Here they met Colonel Chalmers coming on with half 
the Seventy-eighth; the Ninety-fourth pressed behind, firing 
from above, aial a terrible slaughter took place. Aftm* this 
wt> endeavoured to push on, when, to our astonishment, we 
discovered that we had only gaine<l a separate* hill, and, that 
the fort lay behind a dec]» valley, beyond which appeared a 
douhh> wall and strong gates. The troops halted, and the 
oflieers endeavoured to form them. . . . Ihit (^)lonel Kenny, 
almost alone, had run on to tlu» gate, whcie he was now 
perceive<l. The Europeans found the road down and crowdc'd 
alter him. . . . Heyond the first wall was a narrow rocky 
road, overtopped by a steep roek, and another wall ami gate. 

. . . Wliile the Kiir()]H*ans were clamhering ovi r, the lUiemy 
kept up a fire from their Avorks. In the meanfime onr 
people ])ourcd in at the breach, and covered the hill opposite 
to the emuny. They fired on the enemy, and tin? valley was 
filled with such a roar of musketry as (ran hai-dly he con- 
ceived. At last onr men got over, and o])ened the first gate. 
Scaling ladders w(jre got uj) the hill, and a})])li(‘d to the 
second wall. ^J’he enemy f](?d from their works ; we l ushed 
over tlur wall, and the fort was ours. . . . »Johnson and I 
ende/ivonred to collecrt a party to push for the gate where 
Cencral Welhrsley’s division was. This was easy ; the ofHcers 
W’ere all obliging, and every man you spoke. to johu^d yclU, 
and a j)risoner w'as taken who knew the way. Ihit liere 
began the difficulty. Every step t fierce was something to 
lead away your jieople; the enemy, j)lnnder, water, or some 
strange sight stopped us on every side. We picked uj) new 
parties, and pushed on till the hilladdrs house stopped 
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even ourselves. All iironnd us lay dead and dyin^, and on 
one side was an officer callin*' out lor voluiiiecrs to tlu" 

killaddr. I saved Inin l>y tlie ai'^»iinu;nt iliat lie knew wliere 
tlie tr(;asnre was. . . . 

‘ Wlien we went on to the breach, I tlioinrlit I was 
to a j^freat danger; but niy iniiifl was so made u]) to it tluil 
J did not CAirt; for anything. The jiarty going to the storm 
2)ut me in mind of the eightJi and ninth verses of tlie third 
hook of llumer| 's Iliad] : 

• oi 5* dp i(Tav *riyy fxtvfa Ttvtlovrfs 'A-xaiol, 

fp Ovfiw /ifpautTfs dX^^lfJLfp dWrfXoiaiP. 

And after one gets over tin* Imeach, one is too busy and 
animated to tbiidv of anything but how to get on. So much 
for dciwalgarh.’ 

Guwalgarb was taken on the i.^th of Deecunber. 
On the following day Malcolm arrived in camp, in 
tiriu^ to take }iart in the final arrangoinents for peace. 
The actual treaty was dictated by Klphinstono to the 
JVusian writers that very night, and was sigiuid on 
the evening of the next day^ hy tin; agent of thi‘ 
Bhonsla. ^fhe peace with Sindia, kiiowui in liistory 
as the Treaty of Snrji Anjaiigaon, was not finall\' 
settled until thirteen days later, the 30th of Deceinlier, 
1 803. 

Thus ended the most stirring chapter in Eljlhin- 
stone’s Hfe. ^Within the space of litthi more than four 
ilionths lie had been present at two pitched battles 
and two regular sieges, as the confidentiar secretary' 
of one who not only became the foremost captain of 
his time, but who had also thus early manifested 
his talents for statesmanship. As Ijefore mentioned, 
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Arthur Wolh'slpy gavo Elphinstonc th(> testimonial, 
tiuit lie had mistaken his pr()fi‘ssion and ought to 
have l)(*(*n a soldier. What was of more importanec! 
to Elphinstone at tlicj time, he obtained for him the 
appointment of Uesident at the court of the lllionsla ; 
and h(‘ thus wrote of liim in a.n ollieial letter to 
his hrother, the ( Jove i nor- General : 

‘Upon the ijeen^ioii ol iiientioning Air. I‘'l[)liinst()ne, it is 
l>ul jiislice 1(1 llijit gtiitlenian to iiitbnn your Excellency 
lliat I hjive rt‘C(‘jve<l the ,i^re;it(‘St nhsistcince IVoni him since 
li(‘ lijis lie('n with nu'. Il(‘ is well versed in I la* lan.L(ua,i>e, 
hns ex])(*rience jumI kiiowletlge «»f the Maiittha [)o\vers, and 
tfieir relations whli t*ach other and with the Ihitish Govern- 
ment and Its allies. lie has heeii presi^nt in all llu* actions 
which havt^ Ix en longht in this <jna,rt(‘r‘ dnriii'j;’ tlu‘ war, ajid 
at all the sieges. lie is ac<[uainted witli evoiy transaction 
that has taken place*, and witli my sentiments upon all 
siil)jects. I therelorc take the* liberty of i-econnmiidiiig him 
to your Excellency.’ 
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NAcii*i^r{, AND Sindia’s C\mv 
1804 — 1808. 

Thk rccoiniKK^iulation of (Joiieral Wt^llesloy won 
for ElpliiiistoTi(‘, fit tlici early of tw(‘nty-four, 0110 
ol* tlic priziis of Indian s(*rvic('- - tlu‘ Kesidinicy o1' 
Nagpur, with a salary of Ms, ]000 a month. 
Noiniiifilly, ho was S(‘nt as secretary to Mr. dosiali 
Wehbc, a votiu’an diplomatist on the. civil listaldish- 
ment at Madras. Put Webhi*, as was ahtieipated, 
never took up liis apjfointmont, and died within a 
y(;ar at the court of Sindia. It is again curious to 
li^arn tliat the young man Avas not elated by his rapid 
advancement. His rougli life in the camj^ liad not 
unnaturally ins])ired him Avith a desire to roAdsit Ids 
friends at Calcutta and to enjoy the company of 
ladies. In an (*pigrain AA^orthy of Sir Henry Wi^Jtton. 
he AVi'ote : ‘Conceivt^ Avhat society thoj'e Avill be Avhere 
4>eople spealv Avlifit they don't think in Moors.’ But, 
in truth, he Avas n<.)vv (Altering upon the socoiid stagi^ 
of his apprenticeship, Avhicli qualilicd him for the 
performance of his master-work at Poona. 

Elphinstone was certainly under no illusion with 
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regard to the arduous nature of his new duties. 
Unlike Malcolm, who was ever sanguine of the 
future and prone to tiust in native promises, his 
t(imperament tended to he pessimistic, as regards both 
his own abiliti(‘S aiul the coui*sii of politics. None 
knew l)(‘tt(‘r the hollowness of the ptiacc that had 
concluded the SocoikI Maratha War. While always 
pr(‘par(Hl for a fresh outbrt^ak, he considered it wisest 
to postpone the evil day as long as possible, (.con- 
cerning the r(‘sult, if matters should be Im.uight to 
th(? ai*bit!*ament of arms, he iU‘V(‘r entertained the 
slightest apprehension; but what he s(*ems to liave 
dreadt^d, ev<‘n in these early days, was a too rapid 
extenshjn of British coiupiest. 

His chi(d' dilliculty at the moment was about * in- 
telligenci',^ in otlier words, espionage, tbe iiriportance 
of vvliieh had been impre.ss(;d upon him by (Jeiieral 
Wellesley. 

‘ I do not get on well al)out inlcdligeiice. It appears 
io me indispensable to try every way to get it, because 
this iianfs |tlie character makes it ju’ohahle he will 

eons]>ire to involve us in another war. If Ave kjiow of his 
maeliinations, I believe it possibh; to defeat them without 
force. If Ave do not, Ave must liave a contest which will end 

f 

in Ids ruin. Vet I do not like the Avays in whicii intelligence 
is (d)tained. I hate anything that is secret,, ami .indirect, 
and abhor to do wJiat I should he unwilling to avoAV. If the 
Ih'ija discoA’^ered that I Avas emiuiring into the situation of 
^ds armies and the intrigues of his e(>uit, Avhat should I say? 

I should avuAv it, and tell him that he had once brought 
doAvii a dangerous Avar on us in the middle of a 2)rofouiid 
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peace, that artorwjirds we should want pniden<*e and atteidiun 
to the welfare of our eouniry if we neglected io watcli him/ 

And again, in words that seem to re-echo anotlier 
hisson learnt from Oeneral Wellesley : 

‘ 1 must never forget to he always and ahsoliiUly o])en. 
If 1 try cunning management, 1 act contraiy to 7ny own 
character and tliat of my nation, and ])erlia])s fall al’ler all. 
AFy diplomatic motto ought to l)e- — 

• yap poi Kftvm 6p(ti<i ’A/‘5cio vvKriffiv^ 

"Os X* iTfpov plv KfvOjf Ivl if>p^aiv, dA\o hi 

EJphinstf>ne juujiained altogether four yi^ars at 
2 sagpiir — from January, i 804, to April, 1808 — hroken 
by a trip to Calcutta. This was an anxious ptuiod 
in Indian affairs, tliough noiu^ of tho troubl(‘S tiin.'ctly 
atfected Nagpur. It tails within four (lovivnior- 
Ceneralships — the last year of Lord Wellesh^y; the 
two brief months of Lord Cornwallis’s second term ; 
the inglorious rule of Sir George Barlow ; and tin; 
arrival of Lord Minto. In Indian history this period 
is rcmembor(;d for tho reversal of Lord Wellesley’s 
policy of making the Ilritish supremo throughout the 
peninsula by means of exclusive alliances with tin; 
native power’s. Tire tide had turned even Ijefon; 
Lord Wellesley left the country. Inde(;d, the con^ilu- 
sion of tho Second Maratha War, despite its brilliant 
sj^ccesses in the field, iiiarked the beginning of the 
ebb. Neither Sindia nor the Bhonslri, thougli 
acknowledging themsiJves beaten, would accept a 
subsidiary force, which, with the example of th(; 
Nizam and the Peshwa before their eyes, they re- 
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gardod as a sign of the loss of indopeiidenco. The 
third great Mar^tha (-'hiof^ IFolkar, now ti-iod the 
chances of the sword; and tlioiigli d(*foated in the 
en<l, h<i inaiuigtMl to inlliet upon the English two 
disasters fi*oin which tluiir military repntatioii in 
India long suff<*rcd - the ignoininions n^treat of 
JMonson and Lake’s failure, to taki; Lhartpur. More 
pregnant of future miscliief than thes<‘ acciidents of 
war was the j)(‘aco ofter(*d to Holkar. iSh)t only was 
he peniiitt('d to retain a-ll his t(‘rritory. hut the ancient 
princes of* liaj|>uta.na, who hatl lent assistance to the 
English, were ahandonetl to his iiK^rey. Sindia natu- 
rally fretted at the favourahle terms which his rival 
had njceived, until h(i too was appcasi'd l)y tlie l estora- 
tion of some of his lost possessions. Finally. Hritish 
prestige suffered y(‘t another l)low in tlie mutiny of 
Madras sepoys at el lore, which was accompanied 
by ydols for a similar outbreak at Haidarabad. 

These events could not but tend to weaken Elphin- 
stone’s inlluenco at Nagpur, and to <l("|)!ess his own 
spirits. In his letters at this period we hear occa- 
sionally of political troubles, such as the disinclina- 
tion of th(j Krija to gives up portions of the teiritor} 
survondered hy treaty, or his rept^ated ()bj(»ctions to a 
sul)sidiary force. On more than one occasion Elphin- 
stone hful to threaten a renewal of* hostilities before 
he could, frustrate the designs of the war party at 
Nftigpur. Jlut his diplomacy at the most critical 
period was so successful as to win high encomiums 
from Loid Wellesley. 
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Here is an episode that strikingly illustrates the 
kind of men with whom he had to dt\al. 

‘ I recomiiieiided to Jejrwjiiii Ik-inicluuulm | tlic mil lister] tluit 
some freebooters who had laid waste, ])liindered, slauglit« red, 
and destroyed should be' punished. 11 is answer is a mirror 
of slavish idias and Ifindustaiii manners. It was th:i,t “he 
know the Knulisli put ]}Cople to dealli for siu-h oifences, bid 
his IJigliness shudders at the name of an exeeiition.’^ Once 
whoM he had n tiirnod Irom a, ci rtaiii place a servant whns»* 
duty it was to wasli the Ih'ija's hands did it with scalding- 
water. Kveryone was for ]mtting him and the he 

was und(‘r to death, but the Jhi.ja forgave them botli. Another 
time when lie e-ame to want water, lie tom:d that, through 
the neglect of his servant, his lota | pot ] was iilli’d wltli <jJu. 
Tiie servant was sent lor: all ealhd out to havi^ liim excimteil 
immediately, and l*ajidurang, Hakhshi's brother, was going to 
kill him on the spot; hut the Ihija said, “ Ltd him go: it is 
1 ‘asy to kill a. man, hut not so to make aiiotlier. ' * 

We now Tiegin to hear a goo<l dt'al about tln^ 
Pindan's, whoso ravages were allowed, tlirough tlie 
supineness of the British (jlt)verninent, to he tlie seourgt* 
of the I)(^ccan for t(m years longer. Tht*se frt a ‘hooters, 
who had their home in (’entral India under the jiro- 
tectioii of Siiulia ami Holkar, inheritcMl tlui (uistiuus 
and traditions of the early Alaratluis umler vSivajf. 
Counted on ilardy ponies, they nstMl to swiiep tlirough 
the Deccan from sea to sea in lai-ge bands,* harrying 
the defencck'ss husliandmcn at the speai* s point, and 
carrying back stores of booty’^ to their distant camps. 
To this day many villages in the Maiatha country 
• D 
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recall the memory of the Pindarfs by their walls or 
hedg(^s of prickly p(>ar. Their audacity was so great 
that they paid no rcigard to the armies of the native 
powers, and were scarcely to bo deterred by the 
presence of a Ihitish dctaclnmmt. Their rapidity of 
movement was extraordinary. 

‘ Wallace slates tln iii to liavo marched six days and niglils 
witlioul any regular halt to surprise Ainu'ioti [then a great 
iiativti ca])ital, now taiiioiis as a mart lor raw cotton |. ‘ Yet 
such was tlieir s])ecd and bottom, that (ht* very day they 
were heat olT from Aiiiraoti, a party of those wlio a, i lacked it 
arrived at J’ozar, sixty mih‘s from iliat town; and in eight 
days from l.he tiuur they left the hills till theii* rctnj*n they 
plundorod the wlioh* left haidv of the Wardlia, down as far 
as Chanda, s(‘nding ])arties as far east as Kui, whicli is fifteen 
miles K. S. K. of this ])lacc [TS’agpur]/ 

Twice tlujy canu* close to Nagpur, whore the Kajfi 
had no force avuilalde to resi»st them. ‘ Neither Jack 
Straw at London Stone, nor Ilolkar at Ppona^ over 
caused such an alarm.’ It is characteristic of Elphin- 
stono that his only fear was h^st he should lose his 
valued books, wliich wore destined afterwards to l)e 
burnt at Poona. On another occasion, when he was 
on ‘the march with only twenty-five sa/frdn^ (native 
troopers), Elphinstone Idmself had a narrow escape. 
A party of about 5000 Pindans swept a great part .of 
the road ‘he had just traversed, and carried off a tent 
and some camels that were coming on in the rear. 
The servants captured at the time were all released 
in the end. 
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‘They dcscrihecl tlic heliavioiir of tlie riii<h'iris ms hy no 
means so iieree Miid hrutal as it is said tj> he. TIk'v neitlun* 
woiiiidod nor liiirt anybody. ^l^hc*y enf|nii*ed wliere I was ; 
some threatened me, wliilc others said they weie willing to 
serve us if we could be prevailed on to entertain them.’ 

But, on the whole, EJphinstono’s life at Nfi^ur was 
one of traiKjiiillity, and ev(Mi of loneliness, which he 
alleviated hy out-of-door ainnseirn'nts as wcdl as hy 
study. \V(‘ now first hear of his taking up the native 
sports of liawking and coursing: hog-hunting seems 
to have followcid later, at Poona. In one letter he 
elaims to have ‘t1ush(*d and <lr<)])j)(Ml the first five 
l)racc of snipe ev(‘r killed’ near ^hig[>ur, on the 
morning of ih(‘ Pindari scare. In another h^ttcu* he 
gives a long account of an unsuccessful figtvr-hunt, in 
company with Jenkins, which is memorahle in tin? 
annals of Indian f<hikar for th<‘, fact tliat, when their 
tdephants became unTnanage.‘il)l(^ tlirougli ft‘aj*, tiny 
‘calhMl for camels.’ lie built for himself a bungalow 
some few miles in the country, which h(^ calh*d 
Falconer’s Hall ; but this was intended mon' for (piiet 
reading than for sport. 

The Persian j)oets first engaged his attention, form- 
ing a cong»‘iiial subject of correspondimee witl> his 
old fiiend Jenkins, now Tl(\sident with Sindia. After 
fw while, however, he laid them aside, on account of 
his belief of th(‘ir pernicious (‘fleets on ih(i iidnd. 

‘ You know I always maintained that they w(ire the 
source of lJue devils.’ One criticism of his is of 
interest at the present day. ‘ Khay^^^jim is a singular 
• J) 2 
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writer. His <^pigTams arc far above any of tliosc that 
I have read in Greek or Latin (which, by th(‘ way, 
arc about a dozen). They arc bold and v(?ry often 
profound tliou^hts in forcible language.’ Ho now took 
up (b’cek in earnest, which he had almost dropped 
since the Henar(\s days. After going through tlie Iliad, 
h(‘ road most of tlic plays of SophocU's, oc(iasionally 
diverging to Theocritus and 'Py^'Licus. This wJis pre- 
liminary to a course of Grc(*k history, beginning with 
Thucydidt‘s (for whom lu^ ONpr(?sses the high(\st a«l- 
miration), and coiitimuid through Xtmophou and s(iveral 
Spce(Jies of Demosthenes. Ho was fortunate; in find- 
ing companions among his visitors, notaldy Jenkins 
and Close, to (uicourage liiin in these severe studies, 
which were re]i(;ve<l, about this time, by the airival 
of a box of books from Kngland, which included 7’Ac 
Lay of the Lad Mind eel. He di;voure«l it with de- 
light, and fre(jucntly <juotes from it in his subsecjueut 
letters. 

In January, i «So7, Ik; start(Ml for (^^alcutta, on a year's 
leave of absence. He took the dire(;t route across 
the forest-clad and almost umjxplored hill-country of 
Chutia Nagpur; ami was careful to pi*ovid(; himself, 
not' only with an escoi*t, but also with a plentiful 
supply of hooks. It was probably on this occasion 
that he formed a collection of the dValects spok(:*n 
Ijy the hill-tribes, at the suggestion of Sir James 
Mackintosh; but this anticipation of the labours of 
the missionary Hislop has unhappily not been pre- 
served. His new interest in field-sports led him to 
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inako enquiries also about the wild beasts, which still 
abound in these jungles. 

‘From tfie palcl [li(*a(l-maii | T loanird that tlie villajjjers in 
this forest [near Fatari^aoji j are great ly distressed hy the 
wild buffaloes that destroy their fields, '^fhey come in herds 
ol' five hundred head, and if tmi oi- a dozen are sliot fhe rest 
are not intimidated. They are very hard to kill: no arrow 
has any effect on tliem : even four oi* five sliot s from a 
matchlock, 'which would (‘asily kill a tiger, often fail with 
them. . . . They are far larger than common buffaloes, 
'riiere is an account of a similar kind called the (fanr [bison | ; 
one distinction between it and the buffalo is the length of 
its lioofs.' 

Again, in the Gond chiefship of ( Idiota Udjiipur: 

‘1 talked witli the (lond about killing tigers. They do it 
with arrows jioisom'd with a low ])laiit called inainma, which 
is fastened in tin* arrow. A tiger dies of the wound in a few 
hours. They would use the same ])oison in all their wars, 
were it Jiot for the ex])ensc. As it is, each man has oiui and 
some two. A good archer here cannot hit further than at 
fifty ])aces.’ 

At Calcutta, Elphinstono had tlic advantage of 
making the personal acquaiiitanc(? of the mnv Governor- 
General, Lord Minto, who recciivc<l him cordially', 
though some trac(\s are apparent of a tradit ionary Send 
between the two Lowland families. El[)hinstone’s 
nwame for hiir/in l(^tt(?rs is ‘ (Lhby Elliot,’ or ‘ the Laird 
of Stohbs * ; while his former honoured cAief, Lord 
Wellesley, is opprohriously styded ‘ Old Villainy.' Of 
his stay at Calcutta nothing is recorded, beyond his 
enjoyment of the society^ of English ^ladies, whom he 
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had scarcely seen for six years. ‘ Such lots of woincii, 
and laughing, and philainlering that I was in heaven.’ 

If is return journey, ‘ after the l oads were o})en in 
December,’ was accomplishtid in a roundabout way by 
sea to Masiilipatain, and thence vi<f liaidanibtid and 
Ellichpur. At tlie latter place, ho was magnificently 
entertaincid by Nawab Sahibat Khan, tlui deputy of 
the Ni/ain; and it is easy to see that Elphinstone 
always felt more at ease in the com])any of Muham- 
madans than of Hindus. In April, i8oS, about a 
month after his return to Tvljigpur, he received orders 
to rcilieve M(u*cer, the suc(*(‘Sso!‘ of Ji>nkins at the 
court of Sindia, wlio ha<l fallen ill ; ami at the sanw^ 
time we first hear of a vague desire to bo entrusted 
with a mission to Afgluinistan. 

In the middle of the hot weather, Ik? set oil* r'uf 
flabalpnr and Sagar, to reach Sindia’s camp. 

He thus descri])es his march : — 

‘At triglit oi- nine I rise juid Inejdxnist, then write my 
jourjial, inquire nhout the ctonntry, Scv., ami receive visits 
from Sindia’s nml the J^>lionsla's sarddrs [nobles |. I then 
read Eolyhiiis jiiid fhirlx'rt’s Parflcs till iieai* three, dress- 
viz. put on a shirt, ])air of lHH)ts, coat, ])anlal()ons, and iicok- 
eloth — in about two-and-a-half minutes ; <line at three. At 
four retire to a tree, have four lath's | moistmied mats] put 
up round my chair. At five set otf, go (Ai an elephant 
(to S(a; th(^ country) till dark; then mount and ride till 
eleven, one, or fiv(^ o’clock, according as tin* march consists of 
twelve, sixteen, or twi*iily-two miles, genorally till one; then 
sup while the tents are ])itc]iiiig, and go to bed. ... 1 liave 
a camel-load and a half of books, packed witli such exquisite 
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at-able/ 

After crosning the Marbada, Elphinstone was iniich 
stj'vick by the change. 

‘The eomitry, the ])eo])le, the hinifiia^e, everytliini^ (piite 
ditfereiit fn>m these of tlie Deccan sitle. . . . "i'his is quite. 
Iliiidustfiii. Zaniiwlam | laii<l-t)WJU‘rs j conu; to visit us, arul 
tlireaieii to tire on uiir Mar.itha horst^ it tlicy enter their 
villages.’ 

lie was still more impn^sscMl by^ tlu; signs every when' 
visible of the ravages of Siinlia’s ti oops. Though the 
country was fertile, villages were lying waste, and 
(‘V^en towns were half in ruins. This w^as not the 
result of anarchy or of war, Init only of Sindia’s 
method of revenue-col hn^tioii. Lik(} a true Marjitlui, 
h(^ was moving about Ids dominions with a large 
army of iiTcgiilars, levying trihub* in kind at the 
spear’s point. 

At last Elph in. stone reached Sindia’s cam]) hr 

seems to have reside<l at no permanent caj)ital, Ibr 
Gwalior had l)<‘(;n hut lately ceded to 1dm — somcwhc!?-(^ 
on the borders of llajputaiia; and lie WM’ote of it the 
folloAviug vivid d^'seription to his sistiu* : — 

• 

K\)uccive ii king iind his court, with ;dl their servants 
and retinue, a 'cry small army of regular iiifuntry and 
irregular cavalrv, and a collection of shopkeepers and every 
other d(5seriptioJi of jieople that is fVmiid in a towfi, the whole 
amounting to 1/50,000 men, crowded into a camp in which ail 
pitch ill confusion, in all kinds and sizes of tents; add one 
great street with shops of all kinds in tents on each side ot 
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it; and, in llio middle of the whole, one j^^reat enclosure 
of canvas walls containiniL^ a great mimher of tents for the 
accommodatioji of Siiidia and liis family; and this will give 
you as clear a. notioji of a Maratlui camp as it is possible to 
liave of so eoji fused a lliiiig. Now figure, tin? same people 
with tlielr lents and liaggage loaded on olejdiants, camels, 
bullocks, and 2)onies, fill mixed up tog(*tlitT and straggling 
over Ihe count jy, for fiftmi miles in length and two or three 
in lni‘adth ; and you have a notion i>f llie same army 
marching. The conliision ^)f the government is great(?r than 
lhat of the camp or line of march. When I arrived, Sindia 
and all his Minisl(M*s were cojifined [dlianm] by a body oj* 
troo]»s, who had mutinied for 2 )ay. The .Ministcu’s were kejjt 
without eating; but the ju-ijici*, who was allowt'd to do as h(* 
2)leased, was very little alleeted hy the state of affairs, and 
spent his days very com fort ably in plaving cards with bis 
favoui’ites. ... In this way Sindia wanders over all the 
centre of Hindustan, hivying his own revenue, and j>lundering 
bis weaker iieiglilxuirs, with no variety (‘xcept that he some- 
times baits during the rainy season, sometirm?.s has a fort to 
besiege, and sometim(*s a battle to tight.’ 

Of the 2)1*11100 liiinsolf, JOlidiiiistono formed a not 
iiiifavourablc o])iiiion, tlioiigli .strongly 
against liim liocaiiso of his ill-treatiiKmt of Jenkins. 
Ho thought liiin wc^ak ratlior tliaii vicious: ‘his 
conduct dej)cnds on the cliaractor of Ids JMinistcr, and 
not on liis own.’ After his first state intorvhnv, lie 
thus describes Ids 2)ersoual ajijiearance : 

‘Sindia is a nnui of tl)irty-oiie [three years older than 
Klj^iinstoue himself]; lie looks about twenty-three. He is 
not tall, but stout and welI-2)ro2)ortioiied. He lias rather a 
lively and agreeable face, tlmugli his features are low, and 
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Ills count oiiaiifc poni(*lliiiiff of flu; Malay. If la^ wen* not a 
prince, lie woiilil sti ike one as a sinari younii’ Marat Ir'i. Ho 
liacl on a vc*rY rirli neolvlace (pearls and emeralds) ; tliere 
were a f^n'al many strings iwisied up lo«»etlH‘r, and ])ut on 
like a Jieckclotli. ]Te laid also valualde |)i‘arls in his lars.’ 

On one occasion Sindia. took hiiti f'oi* a tig(u>liuiit, 
into whicli Malcolm would have (intercMl with more 
zest than Elphinstone, who was content to lx; a spec- 
tator of the ]>rincc’s skill with the f^un. Tic expresses 
himsi‘lf, however, as mucli delighted with the sport ; 
and he obsc'rves that the niannors of tin; hunting party 
wei’o frtx; and agr(;eal)le. ‘ IVoph; talki'd directly to 
Sindia, and conversjition wmit on 'well.' Of serious 
politics we hoar nothing. The position of a Itesident 
was then very ditfercuit from wluit it is now. Not 
only was he unconcerned with the hitei’mil adminis- 
tration. how(‘ver anarchical ; In; was not (*ven called 
uj)on to say a word about rori;igJi afiairs, unless llritish 
interests came dir(;(;tly in question. Sindia had just 
sent an army into the I la] put Stati; of Jaipur, which 
the reversal of Wellesley’s policy had abandoinxl to 
the Marathfis. Hut Tlolkar claimed Jaipur as his 
own special pr(;serve ; and it seemed piobablo that 
war would r(;sult l;x‘twi;en tlie two anci(;nt rivals. 
Yet Elphinstone did not feel it his duty to ri;monstrati;, 
Tuuch less to interfere. 

In truth, during the two months that Eijih instone 
was in Sindia’s camp, his thoughts were elsewhere. 
For the first time in his life, his latent amljition had 
been awakened by the hope that he might win renown 
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in the wider arena of international diplomacy by a 
successful mission to Afglianistjin. His dream was, 
as that of Wellesley had been, to bring the influence 
of India to Ix^ar upon the great drama which was at 
this time centring round the relations of France and 
llussia, and to associate his own name, however 
remotely, with the overthrow of NapoliMui. 

At last, on July io (iSoiS), he received tlie welcome 
news of his appointment, with instructions to proceed 
at once to Delhi. Tlie very m^xt evening he set off*, 
travel lijig at the rat(^ of forty miles a day, and leaving 
even his books behind him. llis route* lay tli rough 
Bundelkhand, a wild country of which thii inhabitants 
Avere accustomed both to phindering and to being 
plundered, ‘ Thougli all the villagers were rea<ly on 
their towers, am! ord(?red us to pass them l>y a certain 
road, none refused us guides.’ llis haste did not 
pnwent him from de veiling one day to the wonders of 
Agra. He viewed Avith n‘spect the shjiiK'. that holds 
the dust of Akl>ar; but he was disappointed Avitli 
the Tjij. At Delhi, he seems to hav^e met for the first 
time Metcalfe — who was making preparations for a 
similar mission to the court of llanjit Singh at Lahore 
— mild, good-natured, clover, enterprising fellow, 
able and Avilling for anything.’ The Ilesident at Delhi 
Avas Seton, Avhoso cliiof duty Avas to titke charge of 
the blind- old Fnaperor, Shah Alam, but recently rc- 
l(>ased from his Manitha jailors. With Seton Elphin- 
stone was instructed to concert all the arrangements 
for his embassy to Kabul. 
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Thk KARiiTi Mrssiox 
1808 - 1810. 

The high liopes wiih which Klplnnstonc started 011 
his mission to Kjibiil were (loomed to dis«*ip])oiiitment. 
IFe never reached A fghanistan pro])er ; tin* Shah with 
whom h(^ negotiated was driven from liis throne bed'on* 
ever the tr(‘fity was latiliod ; and no permanent rt‘su1ts 
ensiKid, either for good or evil, to lh*itisl\ interests. 
Tt was not until aftcu’ a la])S(? of thirty years tliat any 
IVesh atteiijj)t was made to re-ojxm rtdations with the 
Afgliaiis. in tlie career of KI])hinstone, too, tlie Kalud 
mission was a mere episode, upon wliich in after yeai’s 
he looked hack with mingled feedings. Me used to 
say that it entirely cured him of ambition. But it 
also contributed riot a littli; to widen his (iX[)erienc(^ 
and stnmgtht'ii his sense of r(\sponsibi1ity ; it lironglit 
his naim^ hefore tht^ public at home, and it ultiimUiely 
launched him into litiTaturo. 

The mission to Kjibul formed but one part of a 
comprehensive scheme of di[)lomafty, confteived by 
Lord Minto on a scale not unworthy of the Marrpiis 
Wellesley. The chief object of Well<i.s]ey, in making 
the English supremo throughout the peninsula, had 
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been to prevent tlie French from obtaining a foot- 
hold at any of the native courts. So now, again, the 
foreign policy" of Minto was inspired by dread of a 
French invasion. Ihit this time it was from beyond the 
frontier, not from within, that danger was anticipated. 

In i8c8, Na])oleon had reached the zenith of his 
power, and stood forth as tlic undisputed master of 
continental Kurope. Spain, Italy, and Holland had 
long been vassal states ; A ustria and Prussia both lay 
crushed ; Kussia was reecuitly bound 1n^ tlio fetters of 
the Pi'ace of Tilsit. All the known circumstances setujied 
to justify" the belief that Njipoleon* would now seek a 
new world to conqiKU’ in the Far Fast, where aloiui he 
could feed fat his ancient grudge against the Fnglisli 
name. The Sultan of Turkey was already his subser- 
vient ally ; and, despite the exertions ot MaJcolm, 
French influence had l)ecoiiie predominant at the court 
of the Sluih of I*ersia. (hmcral Oardaiio was now S(int 
to Teherfin, with a brilliant staff and a strong escort, 
ostonsilriy" to pre])ar(j the way" for a joint invasion of 
India by Persian and Fr(*nch armies. It has evem been 
affirmed that the (lomal Pass was selected as the route 
by Avhich the invaders shouhl <lescend from Afghan- 
istai;! upon the plain of the Punjab. Whether jMapol eon 
would have been successful remains one of the doubt- 
ful problems of military history, along* with Livy’s 
rhotoricali debate ^whether Alexander could have con- 
(fUered the Homans. For, as events turned out, Napo- 
leon found occupation nearer home. In 1808 began 
the long war in the Iberian Peninsula, in which the 
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victor of Assaye proved that the imperial inarslials 
were not invincible, and encouraged the iiations of 
Europe to fresh resistance. 

While the danger of a French invasion of India still 
appeared formidable, I.ord Minto resol vi'd to establish 
friendly relations with tlie several [)0\vers tliat held 
the keys of the north -westiuji frontiei*. With this 
object, Malcolm was sent a secoml Limt^ to Teisia, 
where Ids efforts were, largcdy fiustrated b^' anotli(‘r 
i)]-advi.S(‘d missioji wldch liad ])een d(‘spalclied dji'(‘ct 
from England, and of which the ]>esi/' remembered 
result is Morier’s inimitable romance, The Aderuiurcs 
of HdJJi BaJxi, Metcalfe was sent to Lahore, when^ 
Jlanjit Singh had already (established himself as an 
independent monarch, at tlie lujad of tlu^ Sikh nation- 
ality, though with dominions much nari‘ow(‘r than tlie 
prescjnt provimjc of the Punjal). 'JMie tr(>aty of amity 
then concluded with M(?tcalfe was faithfully observed 
by llanjit Singh until his death in i S ]9 ; and its in- 
fluence continued (‘ven through tlie troubled perio<l 
of th(i First Afghan AVar. In nothing more tliaii in 
his fid(‘Iity to liis plighbjd word did Jtanjit sliuw 
himself the ablest of all tlie jirinces of India with 
whom the Fnglisli have come in contact. At, tin* 
same tinu?, (piite apart from Elphinstone's mission to 
Kabul, IJritisli officers were also sent to Sindh and to 
Baluchistan, both of which nominally' formed portions 
of th(j decaying Afgluin empire, tog(itlier with th<c 
entire plain of the Indus from Alultan to P(-*shawar, as 
well as the outlying mountain valley of Kashmir. 
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The Afghan empire had been founde<l sixty 3^ears 
earlier, on the death of the Pc^rsian conqueror Nadii' 
8hah, by a chief of one of the most lumierous of the 
Afghan trib(‘s, known to history as Ahmad Slmh Dunini. 
By his victorj^ at lYinipat, in 1761, over the united 
armies of tlio Maratha e.onfederatioTi, li(> had i‘xton<led 
his power through Northern Imlia as far east as Delhi, 
though he n(;ver claimed to supersede tlu^ (dfeb' Mughal 
emperors, being content to live in his naiive liills, 
happy in the possession of tlu^ er()wn jewels and the 
Koliinoor. By dc^grees, the Maifithjis regaimMl their 
inlluonce in Hindustan proper ; whil(‘ th(‘ Sikhs, unde)- 
Jianjjt Singh, began to ac(|uire ind(‘penden(*(‘ in the 
home of their race, around the ancient cities of Lahore 
an<l Amritsar. Not very long aft(!r the death of 
Ahmad Shah, the <lynasty ho had founded underwent 
tlio fate of all oriental inonarcliies, being torn asundei- 
by fraternal rivalries, and sui)planted by its own 
ministers and viceroys. His successor lid’t no less 
than twent^^-tliree sons, of whom three occuph'd the 
throne during the ten y(?ar.s betweem 1793 ^ 

and — moi’c strange to relate — wcu-e all alive at this 
time. The first of these (fifth in onhu* of ago) was 
that Zeimin Shah wlio had, ten ^x^ars proviouslj'^, 
causcMl anxi(‘t3" as a possible invader of Bimgal ; but 
he had l OW been bliiuhid ]}y one of his broth(n*s, and 
ultimately died a British pensioiKir at Ludhiana, 
ftnother, Mfihmud Sluih, after being expelled twice 
from Kabul, made himself independent at Herat, 
where he was afterwards assassinated. The third, 
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►Shah Shuja-i'il-Mulk, passed through yet more vai ious 
vicissitudes, and linked his name with English lii story, 
in 1H03 h(i j'os(i from the governiiK^nt of Pesluiwar 
to the throne of KhImiI, aiul was still in possession 
when El phi ns tone’s embassy was sent. Jhit liis power* 
was already tott(*ring, and within a month aft(vi* 
Elphinstone left him lie was di'iven an exih' into the 
Punjab. There he rcmaine<l for* nearly tliirty years, 
until in an evil hour liord Auckland was moved to 
send a llritish army to r(‘store him to Kabul. Tlie 
restoration was effected without miieii opposition ; but 
in the winter of 18^1-4*2, th<; Pritisli garrison Avas 
annihilated by a national rising of the Afgluins, and 
the aged Shah Sluija was hims(‘lf tr*eaeh(M*ously mur- 
dered — the last of the Duninis. Tiie name of his 
rlynasty survives only in the Or<lei* of the Durfini 
Empire, instituted in 1839, the thii*d class of wliich 
may be worn l>y two vet(*rans of tlu^ I<’ii*st Afghan 
War, Sir ifenr*y JIawlinson and (leneral »lames Alibott. 

In 1808, however, so profound was English igno- 
rance of Afgluinistan \ that the (Calcutta Cover imuuit 
may bo pardoned for imagining that Shah Shuja was 
firmly establisluMl on th(^ throne, and that an alliance 
with him would strengthen tin* frontier agair?«t a 
possible French invasion from tlie diri'ction of Persia. 
In this boliel,*Elphinst<mc set out from Delhi, at the 
head of an embassy more magnificently eijui^iped than 
any that had been seen in India. He was accompanied 

' Kabul had bixsii visited previously by only one Kiiglisliinan, 
(George Forster, and that in disguise. ^ 
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l»y a staff* of thirtoeii scloctcd English officers- - 
though it was a grievance Avith him that he was not 
piTinitted to ch()os<i lus own ‘ family ’ — and by an escort 
ot about 4C0 native troops. l)oth cavalry and infantry. 
When crossing the desc^it of Bikanir, this small army 
required a train of 600 camels, besides thirte(?n <;le- 
])hants ; and the column, in single file, (extended ove,r 
a length of two miles. As it was considiaxMl iind(?si- 
rable to traverse the dominions of iianjit Singh, the 
route adopted lay across tlie sandy wastes of Jtajpu- 
tana, striking the Indus at Miiltan. This region Avas 
altogether outside) British influence. Tlje ihijput chiefs 
were found to bo tmgaged in active hostilith^s with one 
aiu)th(‘j*, and also subject to the inroads of the Bindai i 
leader, Amir Khan. But Elphinstone was everywhere 
Avell received, l;)y the peo|)lo as Avcll as by the chiefs. 

The only difficulty encountered was from the scarcity 
of Avater ; for in time of Avar the first defensive measure 
adopted was to stop up the avcILs. He was struck by 
the knowledge frequently displayed about remote 
politics. At Bikanfr, the Bjija ])ressod upon him the 
keys of the fortress, in acknowledgnuuit of fealty to 
the Company ; and one of the Sardars (noblemi‘n) 
inquired whether tin; mission Avas not connected with 
the Avar ngainst the French. baluiAval Khan— th<* 
first vassal of tlie Durjini Empire vvhonrthoy met, and 
the founder of a State which still bears his name — was 
^mibarrassing in his hos})itality. He sent hundreds 
of camels laden with Avater to meet the embassy in 
mid-desert, and he afterwards presented them with 
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provisions and fruits of all kinds, and also with some 
of the famous aidim^ camels of the country. At Mul- 
tan, then the capital of a pvovinct' under an Afo;han 
governor, the mission lialtcd for tluec' weeks, in doubt 
as to tins r fuinrt^ inoveiiH‘nts. At last it was asct'i t ained 
that tlH> »Slnih had left Kandahar foi* Kabul ; and accortl- 
ingly th(‘y rt^solved to procee<l northwards to IVshfi- 
war, along the light })ank of Ihe Indus. Tins tract, 
then called Daman, but now th(‘ Dernjat, is still tine 
wildest part of India, inliiibited by a mixi'd Afghan 
and JlaJucb ]>o]miation. Jhit the mission nu*t with 
no adv(>nt.ur(‘s, iliough two of the party sc^t olf on 
an unsucet'ssful atbnnpt to seah^ the. summit of the 
Takht-i-Suh‘imrin (th<‘ ^Phroiu* of Solomon), an enter- 
prise which would jiot be. unatt(*n(hul with lisk at the 
present da>^ 

At the salt-hills of Kalabagh, they loft the ])lain oi‘ 
the Indus, ami (*utered th(i gleiis and jiasses of Kohat. 
th(i only gemiim^ hit of Afghanistan which tl u‘y saw. Ju 
one. day's march, tlu^ hills were so high and tlu; valley's 
so deep, that the surveyors could not siui the sun to 
takf^ an ohscuvation at noun. It w'as liere that 
Elphinstomi heard the news «»f Wellington's victory 
at Vimiero, ami wrote in his diary : , 

* Kt fiii^ali.s 

•llle Latio t.rnrhris 

<^iii j)riiini.s aluia ri.sit 

(IloK. f'ar. 39 4?.) 

At last, in February, 1809, four months after leaving 
Delhi, they arrived at Poshaw^ar. 

Here they found Shah Shuja residing. But at first 

• E 
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some flifficiiliy was experienced about the manner in 
which tliey should be introduced into the august p)*(‘- 
scnee ; for Elpliinsfcone naturally objected to the forms 
which, luj Avas tohl, ha<l been submitted to by the 
ambassadors irom Pei'sia and Tai iary. 

‘The jiiuhassLuhn* lo l)l^ iiitrodnccd Is l)r4)iiL»Jit into :i court 
by two nllicers, wlio hold Jiiin iinnly by liie iirins. On 
coinini^ in si^jfht ol tlic Kin**:, who appears at a hieli window, 
ilie andjji^fadoi- is made to run forward h>i* a cc i taiii distance, 
wlien Ik; stops foi- a moment and jirays for the Kijio. He is 
then made to run forward ai'a.in, aJid j)rays ojice more; and 
after aiiufljer run the Kinu* <*al]s out Ihilaf, |“a dress’*], 
which is followed by the Turkish word | '‘ lu'oone ”] 

irom ail ollicer oi slatc', and Hie unfoii unale ambassador is 
made to run out of tlu' eouit, and sees no more of the KiriLif 
unless summoned to a private audience/ 

Elphinstone^s own reception was more dignified. The 
Shah was clotlied in a blaze of JcAvels, Avliieli iiiclu<l(i<I 
th(i far-faimal Kobinoor in a bracelet above the elboAV. 
11c is d('seribed as ‘ a handsome man about thirty 
years of age, of an olive com]>lexion, Avitli a thick 
Idack b(*ard. The cxprc'ssioii of his countenance Avas 
dignified and ideashig, Ids voice clear, and his address 
princely.’ Subsequiuitly, after a private intcr\dcAV, 
Elphinstoiic Avrote : ‘ It will scarc(dy he l»eli(ived of an 
Eastern monarch, hoAV much he had the manners of a 
gimtleman, or liow avoH he preserved his 'dignity, Avhile 
he seemed only anxious to please.’ 

During the four months that the mission remained 
at Ik'shaAA^ar, Elphinstone aA^ailed himself of his 
opportunities to make acquaintance with all classes 
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of the Afghjins, whose frank, open manners lie found 
an a,i;’rccal)le change from the duplicity of Maratlnl 
eourtuvrs. Tie was also astonished at tlie kno\vl(‘dg<‘. 
that some of them laid managed to acrpiiiv. Urn* is 
a description of two Mnliammadans of distinction, one 
of Avliom Avas familiar Avith the. details of Knglish 
affairs, AAdiilo the other miglit, under happier circum- 
stances, have hi'come a S(‘cond Alhiruni. 

‘Two oftiu; most j-omsirkahle of oiii* ordiiijiry visitors wen* 
Mirza (Jeiaml and MillJa lUlironiMiid. 'flie ldi*mer. 

the soil ol‘ ii JVi’siaii nohleniMii, Juul been in India, and had 
observed oiir customs with eroat attention and. acnteiu'ss. 
The informal ion Ik* Jiail aca|iiired was snr])rising, wlicn it is 
eonsidcnal tliat tlie. division ot' Kurope into nations is known 
to fcAV in Afmlianistan, and lliat none of tluj i*A'ents in our 
Kiir<.)pean history bav(.‘ lucn heard of (.*ven in India. I Jmd 
one day been inentioniinr, to the a.ma/('meid of some visitors, 
that tlierc had not been a rebellion in oiii* nation siiu'e 174;';, 
and had al‘ti*rwaids allmb'd to oni* power at sea: wlien tin* 
rest of t lie eonipaiiy were .n’one, Mirza (terami told im; witlj 
a. smile that I Jiad foi«i:ot tlie American Avar; and then asked 
seriously tlie reason Avhy the insurance of sliips shoidd he 
raised so lii^nh by I lie success of Krencli ]>riva.tcers Avlien 
we had so manilest a superiority at sea. Mulla Jlchi-ainand 
was a man of retired and studinus Jiahits, hut really a man 
of genius, and of insatiable thirst for know l<*<lgi!. ^'liflugh 
well versed in nK*taphysi(*s and the niorjil srienci.*s known 
in his country, his passion was for mat hematics, and he 
was studying San>krit (a language of Avhicli lufue oi' his 
eoiiid iymt*ii know the name), with a vicAv to discover the 
treasures of Hindu learning.’ 

The country round PeshaAvar, at Icaf^t in early 

» E 2 
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spring, pleased Klphinstoiio as much as the in- 
hahifcants. 

‘ "Hu; iininorous "ardejis liiid a. (Vosluiess ucvcr seen in tlu* 
porptdiial snnmior of I iidia. Many streams i-aii tliroiigh tlu* 
plaiji, tliclr l»ajd<s rriut»(*<l witli willows and tamarisks. Tlu* 
ortdiards scat! ('rod ovtM* llu' conntry eontaiiu^d a, jn-otusion of 
plum. ]K‘a(*li, a])j)l(', p('ar, ^jiiincc', and ])om(Miranale trc(*s, 
whieli alldi'diul a ‘•I’eator display of hlossom than 1 liad ever 
hotdre wiliiessi‘d ; ami tlu^ iiJi<‘ulti vated ])arts of tiu' land 
were coveri'd with a thick elastie sod that; ]UM*ha]»s never was 
e<]na.lled l)nt in l*hijnland. Tlie jLrn“aii*r part of tlie ]>hiin was 
Jiiuhly (’ultivaled, and irriuatc'd hy maijy waler-eourrcs and 
eanals. Never was a- sptd- of I h<^ same (‘xtent In^tter peopled. 
From one heiu'lit IjieiiteJiaiit Maeartney l.o«)k the heai'ings of 
thii’ty-two villages, all within the eireiiit of four miles. Tin* 
villages were genei’ally la?‘g(‘, and reinarkahly clean and m‘at. 
and almost all set olf with tre<‘s. . . . Nothing <*.e»idd exceed 
the civility of the coindry jxoph'. We were olten invited 
into gardens, ami we were welcomed in t‘very village hy 
adniost every man I lad sa w ns. Idiey fnMjncjitly enti-eated 
the gi'iillemen of the end)assy to allow tlami the honour oi 
l)(‘ing their hosts; and sometimes woidd lay Iiold of their 
hi’idles, and Jiot permit them to pass until they had promised 
to breakfast with thcmi on some future day, and ca’cii con- 
tirmiMl the jwonii.se hy putting their hands hetwi‘cu theirs.^ 

AmJ this within sight of tlui Khaihar Pass, about 
whoso prodatoiy inhabitants the following story is 
told. An Ariinmian trad(u% who liad got as far as 
Fosha^s aV on his way to Kabul, was so frightomid by 
what be hcai d of the Khaibaris, that he w(mt 3‘ound 
1)y Multiin, a journey of nine weeks, instead of one of 
only eleven days. 
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At his first private interview witli Shah Shiija, 
Elphinstone told him that the climate, fruits, and 
trees of Kabul wimxj thi^ saim^ as those of Mn^hind, 
to which the Sliah replied: ‘Then tlu* two hino-doms 
are made by nature to be united/ The pi‘oj(^ct.ed 
alliance never got much b(‘yond th(‘S(i <‘\pressi<)ns of 
(!)riental compliiiKiiit, though a treaty wiis actually 
concludiMl and ratifitHl by the Cirovernor-C ileneral. Ihit, 
when regarded from the ri‘tr<)s[)iK*t of history, the 
whole transaction is ch'arly seiui to have binm a 
misLimhirstanding from iirst to last. Thi^ (^iriginal 
plan was l>ased upon two hypoth(‘ses. (‘ach of which 
turned out to lie a1togeth<T erroneous. Tlu^ one. was 
tliat Napoleon was contemphating an invasion of 
India, with the assistance of Persia and Itussia ; tlu^ 
other was that Sluih Sluija was firmly seate<l on tlie 
throne of Afghanistan, The former assumption, what- 
eve]* trutli it may once have ha<l, was Ijeing ra|)i<lly dis- 
sipatc^d by tlie course of events in Kuro])e, tlie ik'ws of 
which slowly reached Calcutta, and still mor-i? slowly 
penctratiul to Peshfuvar. Kv(‘n b(d‘or(‘. El])h instone 
started on his mission, tin* Spanish insurrection had 
broken out, and an Knglisli army bad ]>e(‘n S(‘nt to 
thii Peninsula. Vet moni decisive was the cbaifged 
attitude of tli(j Peisian court, wliere Ih itisb inlluence 
was again predominant. The necessity, therefore, no 
lonaer existed for* a didimsive allianec‘. with Kabul, 
whicli could only be useful in eoutingmieies so remotii 
as to be unintelligible to Oriciiital minds. 

As regards the power of Shslh Sluija, no long stay 
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at Posliawar was i'e(|uire(l to reveal the truth. UiiJer- 
iicath the show of royal magnificence, Elplunstone 
quickly discovered the ri^ality of an empty treasury, 
divid(jd authority; and fn^qiient insurrections. An old 
Afghan chief thus summerl up to lilm tlie character- 
istics of liis country m{*n, in words that liave been 
often quoted, and sometimes misinlerpretcd — for they 
refiu', not to a foreign invader, but to a domestic 
d(\spot ; ‘ We are content with discord, wo are content 
witli alarms, we are (content with blood ; lait we will 
never b(^ content with a master.’ Apart from con- 
tinual rivalries betw(‘en Diirani clansmen ami Kazil- 
bash. or Persian, nobles, wlio formed tlie two ].)arti(‘S 
at court, it soon became evident that Shah Shuja’s 
tlirono was alri^ady totbning. He seems to hav(> 
been piorsona^lly popular at Pesluiwar, whi(*h he had 
foruKU'ly ruled as governor under Zenuin Shah : and 
his royal authority was still re(*ognised at Kahiil. 
T>ut Uk' ]m)viuc<‘ of Kashmir was in o])on rcivolt ; and 
his hrothiT, Miilimiid Shall, whom lu^ ha<l himself 
siip])lanted, was now being set up against him at 
Kjiiidahiir, by a ])arty lieadtal l>y a disgraced. Wazir, 
Fat(‘li Khan Barakzai, from whom th(^ presc^nt Amir 
is <h\scended. 

Then^fong whiles IClphinstoiie’s instnictions W(u*c to 
conclmh^ a defensive alliancti against the French, the 
main object of Sluih Shiija was to obtain pecuniary 
j.ind military assistance against his own revolted sub- 
jects, which it was beyond Itllphinstone’s powtn* to 
grant. At one, time he suggesterl tlio advisability 
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of purchasing from the Shah his jw>»iiiiia] suzt^raint}' 
ov(T Siml ; for ho always seems to liavo l>eeii im- 
])rcss(id 'with tht* rlangt'r of an invasion fiom that 
(juart(M*. Aim] when it 'was too late, he received au- 
thority from the Governor-(ien(‘ral to oll'er C ?oo,ooo, 
‘ if morally assured of eorrc'sponding hi‘n(vHt to the 
British inttn-ests.’ As a matter of fact, all tliat lu‘ 
accomplishod, aftcT tedious negotiations witli the 
Ministers and tlunr subordinate ag(‘nts, was tlu* con- 
clusion of a colourless treaty, by which- the, J^inglish 
iind(‘rtook to assist Sluili Sluija with moiu^y, in case 
of a joint invasion of A fghanistfui by France and 
Persia; whiles Sliali Sliiija ]M>und hiinstdf to n‘sist 
sucli a confederacy, and to exclude all Fr(*nchmen 
from his dominions for ev(‘r. 

This treaty was signed at J^‘sh^iwar on the lytli of 
April, and formally ra,tili».Ml at (Calcutta by Lord Mlnto 
on the igth (jf June, i M09. Hut betweivn tlu‘Se two 
dates Shah Sliuja’s circumstances had gr(‘atly altertMl ; 
and Fl])hinstone liad found it prmhuit to (juit I'esha- 
war and cross tln^ Indus. On the. 2;;r<l of Ai)i*il, otily 
four days aft(!r th<» conclusion of the, treaty, intelli- 
gence r(iache<l Hesliawar that Hk^ ajiny^ s<‘nt to re- 
compicu' Kashmir had beeji totally routc^d ; and aj; th(‘ 
same time came the confirmation of a j i^^vious report 
that Mfihmml Slnili had occupusl Kabrd. Thes<^ two 
disasters C!*eated something like a panic, in •Peshawar, 
and caused Jilpliinstone's po.sition to b(i no longer 
tenable. Tie Avaited on, however, wdiilo the defeated 
isoldiers came straggling back from Kasbujir, which 
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<^avo him the opportunity of seeing Aki am Khan, the 
bravest and most iniluential of the Durani generals. 
Shah Shi'ija himst'lf still professed to kc(;p up heart, 
and was encouraged by the prayers of the peo]ile of 
Peshawar, ‘ to whom his nuxhu’ation and justice had 
greatly endeared Inm.’ On th(^ 4th of June the escort 
was exerciseil in honour of King (Ic^orge’s lurthday. 
Akram Kluin and other chi(d*s who w(‘re present 
greatly admired the display, and said: ‘Tf the Duranis 
had sucli discipline, they would beat (ivery thing.’ On 
the same day Elphinstone recordcid in Iiis diary ; ‘ I 
fear Shah Shuja must fall ; but (as tlie Musabruxns 
say) God is powerful, and there is no place wIktc H(^ 
sliows his ])ower with more irrogularity than here. 
1 have had a lettcT* from Mahmud Siiah. I. declined 
replying, but declared th(5 neutrality of my Gov(u*n- 
ment.’ 

It is to the ennlit of >Sh;ih Shuja that his courteous 
treatment f»f tlie irdssion nev<ir aJtere<l. Wlnm he 
had at length r(‘Solved to risk his future on the issiu? 
t)f one more battle, ho ba<le a hi‘arty Jarewell to 
EljJnnstone in his cam]>, saying ‘ that W(j must be 
unaccustomed to so unsettled a government as his 
was at present ; and that although he parted with us 
with reluctanc(\ he was iniwilling to expose us to the 
iiHion vcmienee of a campaign, ami ln) therefortj wished 
us to r( iiiV; to some place; on the frontier, from which 
we could cithei' join him or return to India, as suited 
oiir convenience.’ Accordingly, on the 14th of June, 
1809, tlie mission left Peshawar, proceeding first to the 
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passage over Ihti Indus at Attock, and then to Hassaji 
Abdal. Hero Elpliinstuno received a k^tter of recall 
ti-oiu the Cjlovornor-(leiu‘raL Here also he was ()v<'r- 
takeii by the harem of Sluili Shuja., who brought tiu* 
news of anotlua* crushing defeat: that Akrfim Khan 
had b(;en killed, lighting bravely, and that the Shah 
himself w^as a fugiti ve on the mountains. TIu^ vicis- 
situdes of tlie Afghan monarchy wmu! ilhist ratt'.d by 
a visit to the ])lind exile, Ztanfin Shfdi, who reci^ived 
them with dignity, and told sad stories of the deaths 
of kings, from Tamerlane downwards. 

The mission was now w ithin Sikli Un ritory. They 
halted for some time at Kfuval biridi, befon; tlujy 
could obtain pcM jnission from Ilanjit Singh to advanct^. 
The Sikhs did not create a fa.vonra.ble im])r(‘ssion on 
h]lphinstone : he thouglit them unmannerly^ and given 
uj) to drunkenness. The only' notal)Ie incidimt in the 
long mar(;li across the Lhinjab was a visit to tlu^ 
IJuddhist Tope of iMaiiikyala, of wdiieJi l^dphinstone 
prciscmts a plate in his l)ook, and in the arciiitiicture of 
which he Avas the first to trace (inM*.k inlluemu*. It 
is perha])s worthy of mention that la: aUvays givt*s 
their (Ireek names to the Five: Rivers of the Funjab. 
At Liidhiana he found himself in a l>riti.sh canton- 
ment. Thence he proccieded leisiirtdy^ to Didhi, wdiich 
he reached in September, the vvliole joiirn(‘y from 
I’cshawar having taken three months. IdnT mission 
was not broken up until the following June (icSio), 
wdien Elphinstoiui w^as ordered to ( Calcutta. Indeed, 
so late as April, 1810, there soems^ to have been 
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some notion of rooj^enin^ dipJoinatic relations with 

'File intorniediMte iiiiu* was occupied in preparing 
the otHcial i't‘port of the mission, difterent branches of 
intpiiry bcdiig assigned to the several ofhcers, Klphin- 
stom^ liifnself undertook the government and tlie 
manners of the pciojde, Avhich form the subject of 
his later [iiddislu'd l»o<)k. Whilti at Veshawar it was 
thougJit im])rudent to arouse suspicions by pressing 
resea,rcht*s t<.»o e.lostdy ; and most of th«> mattuial was 
aerpiired sul>se< juently, from Ai'gluins and othei* nativ(‘S 
of countries beyond the frontier who accompanied the 
mission on its return to India, or wlio AV<‘re met witli 
in Didlii and its m'iglibourhood. Sjxeial visits of 
investigation wen^ also ])aid to the gieat fair at 
Hard war, and to the Afghan coloTiy of Jtohilkliand. 
"riie lte.p(n*t was finally transmitted to (lovernment 
at the end of i8io, wluui Kl]»hinstono had arrived at 
('aliMjttah In a letbn* of about the sanui date, he 
Avrote to his sist(‘r : ‘ T have btaui two years and a 
half away, in which time I have> gone live thousand 
jiiiles.’ 

’ It lins iifvcr i)rint«'<l, :in<l is uin.l»‘rstu«nl t<» Im* still lmri«'(l 

tin* r«;*ror<ls 
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Rksidknt at P()0\A 
1 8 1 1 - 1817 

SlfojiTJ.V after his aiTiviil at ( alentta, Klpliiiisioiii- 
Avas app(/mt(;d to lx; Ih'sidoiit at IV)ona — a post Avhieh 
seems to have Immmi ]v<‘pt open for liim »luring Ids 
abseiiec*. Tlu^ IViiliire of the Kabul (‘inhassy had 
(]n(‘neh(Ml his anihitioii; ami h<; now looked foi’ward 
only to a. few years of eomparati v«; n‘pos(‘ Ix^forc h(‘ 
eould r(‘tire from Indian sorvica; on a eompettmey. 
But. as it tiirn(;d oiit, he was (iiteiing upon tlu‘ 
tinal sta<:,m ol* his career, when his (*onduei of allairs 
at a critical juncture wiis d(‘stim‘(l to ^vin for him a 
place in history, and to transform him Iiencefi)j*th from 
a diplomatist into an administrator. 

He spent several months at (Jalraitta h(‘h)re startinii; 
for Poona, concludini; tlu; f)fiicial repoit of his 
mission and enjoying the company of his (^irly 
friends, Stracjiey and A<Iam. This tim<; Ik; went hy 
sea, direct to Bombay. The voyage was accompli si km I 
in an Arab coasting-vessel, owned by a mercfiant from 
the Persian Gulf, and manned by a misc(;lIaTK‘ous 
crow of natives. Including the pass(;ngcrs, therr^ 
were people on board who couhl speak twenty-five 
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languages. Among tliem was Hivnry Martyn, the 
missionary, bound on the expedition to Persia from 
whieh he was fattMl nevm* to return. Elydiinstone 
found him a far better eompanion than lie had 
reckoned on, tliough his expectations werci high. He 
describees him as ‘ an excellent scliolar, and one of the 
mildt‘st, cheerfullest, and ph^asantest mi‘n 1 ever saw. 
Jb; is extiemely l•(digious, and dispub's about the 
faifcli with the Nakhoda [tlie captain of the vessel, an 
Abyssinian slave] ; liut talks on all subjects sacred 
and profane, and laughs and makes others laugh as 
heartily as lu^ could <lo if he were an iididi*.!.’ 

Tlie vessel touched at (kiylon, and again at Uoa. 
Here they wi^nt ashore ami visiti‘d the churches, 
thougli they wevre not a.dniitle<l within tluj buihrnigs of 
the liKjuisition. At Jlombay, .Kl]>hiiist(>m: became 
the guest of Mahjobii, who introduceil him to Sir 
.Janies Ma(*kintosh, the llecorder. I'lici lattcT wrote of 
him in his ilinry : 'He has a V(U*y line understanding, 
with tlu‘ greatest imxlcsty and simplhfity of characb^r.’ 
ft was from JMackintosh that he reci‘ivi‘d the stimulus 
to Avritc his publislu d work on Afglianistjin. Another 
friend that he made on this occasion was William 
Mrsk.iue, son-in-law of Mackintosh, ami the lib'raiy 
(ixecutor of tlio ill-fated ])r. beydon. Klphinstone's 
de(‘j)(‘r Orienbil studies and his suliscMjmait interest 
in juri..piMdenc(^ w(mh; alikt*. dm', to Krskimfs inspira- 
tion ; and the ijitimate inteicourse b(;tween them 
continued, in England, ujitil Erskine’s death. 

EJpliinstonc reached Poona in May, i8ij, having 
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spont about ilvc niontlis on th(> joiirnoy. Jb* fomul 
but littl(^ chaii^od in tbo past nine yours. Uuji Ibio 
was still Poslnvu, strongtlioiuMl in bis position by tlu- 
long peace, but secndly cliating at tin' restraints of a 
subsidiary alliunee. The country was slowly recover- 
ing froni the iiiniine of itSo^ — tlui most S(‘vere ever 
known in the Deccan — wbicli liatl l)een caused by 
tbo raVcigXNS of llolkar’s army in tlio ]>revioUiS year. 
The Pesliwa liad tukeii a<l vantages ol* Ib itisli support 
to tighten tbe r(‘ins of liis autbority ovim* nunu*rous 
vassal (;lii(‘rs, wbo <livi(led among tliemsidves almosl 
lialf bis dominions, an<I at tbi‘ same tlnu* to accu- 
mulate a res(vrv(^ of treasure against any eimu'giuicy. 

'riiC! fii'st political <pH‘stion that Klpliinstone, t«)ok u]) 
was one that bad b(‘en too Jong allowt^l to nunain 
unsettbul. i.^y the Tr(‘aty of Ikissc^in. tlie IVslnva was 
not only guaiantc'od against (jxt(*rnal (ukuiTu^s; it was 
also provid(?d that tbi^ sul>si<liary foT*c(^ sliould be (‘m- 
ployed ‘ lor tb(‘ ovt'i coming and cliastising of r(‘beJs.' 
i>y • relxd.s ' tbe P<'sbwa undiu-stooil aJJ tliose within 
tbe limits of bis territojy wbo would not submit to 
bis own absolute rule. In oilier words, he claitned to 
reduce to tin? ])usitioii of sul»jects tlie junmuous class 
of daginiars, wbo derivi;d tlicir authority Irom, liis 
predecessors, or, in some cases, frou» old grants by 
tbe Mughal Kmpt;rors. (lencral Arthur Wellesley bad 
attempted to inteuw^ene between tbo PesbwH and the 
Jagirdfirs, shortly after tbe conclusion of tbe Second 
Maratba War ; and Straclic}^ bad boon deputcMl on an 
unsuccessful mission to cstiiblish a compromise on tbe 
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spot. Afterwards, the difficulty was allowed to 
smoulder, in accordance with the policy of non-inter- 
vention that fol]ow(‘d Lonl Wolhjsloj’s di^parturo 
iroin India, until at last Klphinstonc planned a tinal 
settlement, for th(> ex(‘cution of winch he obtained 
the saiudion of Lonl ^linto. This settliunent of the 
Soutliern Mai-jith;i country has continued almost un- 
altered to tlic present day. 

'the Ihija of Satara, the lineal h(ur of Sivaji, tlu* 
founder of tlui ^laratlui Em})ire, did not come within 
the scheme. For sc'veral ^generations tlie Hajas of 
Satara had dwelt in complete obscurity at their 
capital, as roL^ Ja i/ncatits, leavinjjj all authority in tin* 
hands of sue(*.(issive Leshw.as, who originally ac(|uii*(‘d 
power as their Brain nan ministers or Mayor s of tlu^ 
Fahico. To touch the Raja of Satara at this time 
would havii been to distiii*b the fountain from wliicli 
Baji llao d(;rived bis owji dignity. But the Ibija of 
Kollnipnr, another descendant of the stock of Sivaji, 
gave much trouble. It was <lecid(‘d to recognise him 
as an imlependeiit sovereign ; but be wouM not con- 
s(*nt to the limits fixed for his State. IJltiinatidy, 
after tjoops had been moved against him, a treaty 
was^signed by w) rich lie surrendered to the Pr’esideiicy 
of Bombay the strong foii and harhour of Alai wan in 
the Konkan, which liad long been a injst of pirates, in 
considi ravion of the British Government foregoing an 
old debt of ^^50,000. At the same time the State of 
"^Sawaiitwari was also deprived of its seaboard. 

The future status of the Jagirdtirs proper was 
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settled without much opposition, owin^ to tlu^ ov<*i“ 
whoJming military Idrce wliich Elphinstoiie was ahlt‘ 
to tlirow into tlu'ir country in the middU* ofllu^ rainy 
season. Ho had at liis disposal no less than tw(uit\' 
battalions of infantry and four regiments of cavalry, 
besides some thousands of irregular horse from ^lysorr 
and the Nizam. OveraAved by this display, tlu* 
Jagjrdjirs, without exception, sulunitterl to tlu^ tiuins 
which Stracliey had olfered them in vain six years 
ju'eviously, and to which Klphlnstone now Avon tlie 
reluctant cons(‘nt of the TesliAva. I>y th(*se ti'rms 
they were} confirmed in tlieir luu-editary though 

some of them Avere deprivisl of ae^piisitions made 
< luring the recent anarchy ; the claim of the resliwa 
to military and other services from tluun was ri‘cog- 
nised ; whihi they" AA^ere guarantiusl against any fi‘(‘sh 
exactions by a pledge of security IVom the British 
Governinent. 

Elphinstoiie thoroughly enjoyi'd taking pari in 
this bloodless (*ampaigu during the months of July 
ami August, 1812. Here is an extract from hisdiai v, 
under date August 6 : 

‘ business went on Avitli great rapidity, when it w;is no 
long(*r eniharrMSsed by tlic necessity of cunsiiHing^ the 
PesliAvn. 1 lecjuired, lioAvexa^r, to move tin* force heldre 1 
could hj-ing in •tlic Jagirdars. Tliey are :d] in now, sind 
everything may he said to he settled; hnt the troo]>s must 
k(*ei> the field till all is quite secure. I laid niMUy ])h“asaiil 
little ]mrties of officers. We Avent out three oi* tour days to 
hunt hogs, though Ave wer<j not always successful. 

‘ Wo inarched to-day at day-break, and saw nothing re- 
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iiunlvMblo on llie \\i\y but a JAatmattjd r pnitler] of (.Ininnnji 
Aj)])M, Avlio was i*o]liiif»* from Pooiutio rtin<liir]nir, iji perfonn- 
a 11(50 of fi vow li(‘ had nuido for a cliild. He? had lioeii a. 
inoiit]i at if, and has hctoine so exjiert. Iliat la.' went on 
snnailhly and witliouf pausinir, and lv(*])t rollini*' (‘VCMily aloiijLi 
tin' niiddle of* the r(»a(l, over stones and everythin*^, lie 
travelh'd al the rate of two hoss a day.’ 

Wlien lli(5 Inisiiu'ss of the JaL*di‘(]ars Inad becni 
s(‘ttle(l, KJjihiiistoiie set to work wdtli renewed encri^^y 
on his hook ahont K;i)ml. As aln^ady nn^ntioned, the 
first impulse to autliorship si'oms to liavc come from 
Sir f]Mm(\s Alackintosh, who wrote hdtei's to hold him 
to liLs promise*. Scarcedy less stimulatinj:^ was a visit 
from Malcolm, who was himself engaged at tliis tiim* 
upon his ///.sVo/*// /;/’ yVrs/f/. Erskine Indpeal him with 
his Oriental learning and with tin? loan ol‘ MSS. ; am! 
his old friend Jenkins sulyected his first draft to 
:i ]*igorous j’ovision. 

At first he thought only of puhlishiug his oflicial 
report, entitle(], ‘An Account of the Nations suliject 
to the King of Oaiibul, with some Liformatiou n^gard- 
ing tlu* Neighbouring States.’ Ihit the task grew 
under his luuids, until at last it assumed a very 
different form. Even regarding thes Iveport he stated 
that, owing to the jealousy of the Afghan (lovnu n- 
iiient, most of tlu> information was gatlHU’ed from 
natives .^f AfghanistJiii after the niission had left tin* 
country. So now' he writes that 

‘ I liave geiicnilly sjient tlu; time I could spare from 
husiiicss and other avocations in interrogating Afghans 
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respectini; Ihtfir j)ariiculiir tribes and connexiuns ; and 
tliough I Inive acquired a knn\vled£;e of tlie wliole kin.‘ 4 »b)ni 
and an intiinatry with details wliicli 1 by no means |)osscsse<l 
before, I liavi^ multiplied iny m:it<'rials, and inereastal the 
difficulty of diifestinjif and arram^liiif tlicm/ 

The actual work of coinpositu^n scorns l.o Imvo 
been (diicfly MCCoinplish(M| during the cold season of 
iSi^ 14, wbon Kljdiinstono ostiinaUMl tbat In^ ought 
to be able to spare four hours a ilay for tlio ]>urposo. 
Undoubt(‘d]y ho d<‘riv(‘d gn^at l>oiu'(it Iroin it. Not 
only did it win for him a littTary reputation in Kng- 
• laml, but it served to eoma'ntratci Ids studii's and to 
give him grc'abr corifid(‘iie<^ in Ids own po\V(?rs. lie* 
<hispat(dieil the MS. to England in Jinu^ i8iq, wlieii 
he ealculat(*d that, under tin" most fa. vo lira 1)1 e (drcuin- 
stances, ho could not receive a reviinv of it for 
eiglitcoii months. Of course he had no o|)[)ortimltA 
of correcting tl](‘ proofs. The book was publislied hy 
Mc^ssrs. Longmans (Jo., in 181/5, in a, inagidfie.ent 
quarto, with ma,[) and coloured (uigravings, under Mie 
title An Arvoiinl of Uic Ktmfilohr of (Ut nhul o ml i/s 
Depetahuoicty in Pcrslff^ Ta/rlorf/, and India. A 
second and rcjvisod edition ( • 8 p;), in t wo volumes 
octavo, is now more commonly met with, 'rin; success 
of the book Avas immediate. AIahu)lm, who was tlu;ii 
at homo at tlio height of his fairn^, AVi*nt about 
praising it every wluu-ci ; and Sir JauK^s Mai'kintosb 
reviewed it in the Editilni/njh Ren'u/w. Dospibi tht‘ 
volumes of literature that have since betui published 
about Afghanistan, Elphinstone still remains* th(‘ 
* F 
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staii<lai‘d authority. Ho is i{uot(Ml with respect by M. 
JarncH Dannesteter. in his Cha/ida Populdires den 
Ajy/fan.s, a Avork of o(jual learninfr and perspicuity, 
which luKs oiu*o .‘ind for all deteriniuod the affinities of 
the Ihishtii laiignago. 

This period was perhaps tlie happi(\st of Klphin- 
stoue’s life. Boiiibay was near enough to bring a 
constant succession of visitors, among Avliom we hear 
of S(wera 1 lathes, es])«H*.ially Lady Hood, who had 
lately seen all his friemls in Kngland. 1 T(? delighted 
in taking thtiiri on little tours through tlie Deccan, to 
visit old ruins or romantic scenery. Nor was his 
gc^neral reading intermitt(><]. On his voyage^ round 
from Calcutta he had carried with him Polybius and 
Scott/s J)n/fljti, Sliortly afterwards ln) took up 
(Corneille and Racine, botli of whom he admiied much 
- the latter most. In comi)any with Lady llooil, lie 
read l^ante. An habitual fellow-student Avas found 
in a young doctor, named fJetlroys, with whom Ik^ 
went througli a regular course of Gnude, beginning 
with the Port Itoyal Grammar. They also rc.ad 
together Jaican aiv.l Lucretius. He ro-rcad Gibbon’s 
Autobiography, Avith the object of encouraging him- 
self, for his owii work on Afghanistan. Sir George 
Staunton’s Account of Lonl Macartney^s Embassy to 
China in 1792 drew from him an inieresting com- 
ment on^ the political condition of the Chiiiosc as 
compared Avith the Hindus. Later, ho returned to 
this subject, which seems to have possessed the same 
fascination for him tliat the religious development of 
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('hina has for the most philosophical of our livijii^ 
Imi iaii sta tosi non. 

'Phc following extracts from Elphinstoiics <lia,ry 
and letters at this time are quoted without any exacd 
regard for chronology. 1 1 is ])lan of lil'e was to ride 
ten to twenty miles in the morning, to do the ka^rnt 
(a bodily (exercise*), apply to public Inisim^ss and 
])rivate eorrespond(‘nce from about ten to two, then 
lunch on a few sand%vieh(\s and and a irlass of 
water, after wliieh a siesta of half an hour. 

, ' ! then lagiii to resul (n* exumiiu; jn'ople sihout tlie AfL^luins. 

In the evening I used to drivt^ out : I now do the haarat n 
second lime. I dine on a f(‘w potab.es and one or two 
giass(‘.s of (djiret loid wat<*r, and tlieii, reading for .some 

time, go to slee]) at eleven.^ 

Here is a story of Maratha rapine, told in con- 
Tiexi(ni witli the town of Sindur, not far from Nasik : 

' Its ruin was completed by llie dissension which j)revailed 
rmioiig the ]\laratlicis after the present I’eshwa'.s fiocessic ii. 
Miilianimad J\haii made it long his lieadcpiarters, and ran- 
sacked every hole and corner in it. Kven my fat, lazy, 
luxurious niirnAu [ inter])reter | was a .soldier in tho.so 
troublous time.s, and had the ])luiidor of the place assigin d 
for tlie pay of himself and three hundred liorse lie haul in 
the service ot duhe, tlien in rel)ellioii against Sindia. lie 
came, forced tin? gate without resistanc(‘, seized a Kakar and 
oilier people of property, and .^liow'ed them no •iierey till 
they had raiisonicd tlicinselves. Tlie muashl got 8000 or 
Qooo rupees for hi.s own share, 1 believe.' 

His recognition of the true methods of archaeological 

• Fa 
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research is sliown in one of his earliest letters in 
Erskino : 

‘ iSoori iifter my return to tliis [)lMe(3 ( l\)onji| from lV)ml):iy 
I sent a ])iiinter to Karli to eo]>y (lie inseriptions on the 
eaves. I also sent a IhVihinan writer to ct)in]»iii-e the eopies 
witli th(i original inseri]>tions, and serve; as a check on the 
painter’s fancy. ... I this day .send them to you by a cooly. 
1 hope you will do sonietiiing towards deciphering tliein. 
This .seems an unn'a.'^onnhlo expectation; hut I am led to it. 
by the nipoits 1 hav<; lieard of your success in <Iisc*overing 
the history of some other caves, wliicli I supposi; could only 
he done hy means of the inscripl ions. 1 have no douht vou 
will he struck b\» the resemblan(;e helwctui (Ikiii ami the 
in.'^eri])tions copied from the pillars of Pr*lhi and Allahabad, 
publi.shed in the st;ventli volume (d* the A.siaf.ick /icsearches, 
but, on comparison, the cliaraei(;rs will not, be found ttie 
^allle.’ 

Finally, hero is an epitaph on Sir Ihiriy Close, his 
first master in Oriental diplomacy, composed in a 
stylo that recalls the paiicgyrit; of Agricola by 
Tacitus : 

‘Wo have heard of the death of Sir Harry (dese. 1 iloubt 
whether such au assenddage of manly virtues remains hchind 
him. A strong and hardy frame, a clear head and vigorous 
understanding, fixed principles, unshak(;n i ourage, contempt 
for pomp ami })leasuie, entire devotion to tla; public service, 
joined to the utmost modesty and siin])Iicity, forined the 
cliaracter of Sir Ikirry ( ’lose — a chai’.Mcliu* sucli as one would 
rather think imagined in ancient lloine tlian met with in 
our own age and nation." 

Eut we must now return to public affairs, which 
henceforth absorbed all Elplnnstonc\s attention. I-iord 
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Moira (better known as the Marquis of liastinirs) 
siieceo(l(?(] Lord Minto in 1812, and iindcjr his rule a 
uew era of war was iiiauguratt'd. Tlu^ liollow peace 
patched up by Sir George Barlow with the Manitha 
])ovvors had, iiidiiod, lasted longcu* than its rvrities 
anticipated. Tin; regular forces of tlu^ Marathas wore 
no longer formidable, while tla; Ihitish army sc(uns 
tt> have maintained a high standard botli of numluirs 
and elTicicncy. Tlu; real trouble was thr» incri^asc in 
strength and audacity of the Pindan's, whom th(‘ 
Maratha CJhiefs wore alike unable and unwilling to 
ri‘strain, and wlioin the rkiglisli could not di^al with 
('xcept at the risk of provoking a general confla- 
gration. Ihicouraged by tlufir immunity, some of the 
Pindarf leaders began to form r(\gula,r armi(\s of liorse, 
foot, and artilhu-y, and to found petty principalities 
for thems(dv(is. All Gentral India and Rajputiina 
was in a state of clironic anarchy, tlu^ effects of which 
sj)read throngliont the D(‘ccan : while Piiidari raids 
occasionally extended as far soutli as ^h(^ maritiirie 
districts of the Karnatik *. It ha<l long l>een clear to 
all that a ‘ Pimlari hunt,’ to adoj)t Klphinstone's 
pliras(^, had become «a necessity, if the Rritish claim 
to parairiount pow(*r was to liave any irujaning. •Tin; 
sole subject of doubt was whetlu^r tin* great Maratha 

( diiefs wouM remain quiet while their old auxiliaries 

• 

* In ono raid io the OoroinamKd coast. iL is reported th;it, in tlio 
course of ton days, 389 villages wore x)luri<lcriM.l and many of tlu'in 
i>ijrnt ; that 182 persons wore put to doatli, 500 wounded, and 
3600 suV>jocted to torture ; and that the loss of property e.xc.eeded 
1*250.000. • 
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were being extirpaicil. While matters were in this 
unsettled condition, the repeated incursions of tin* 
(lurkhas on the nortliern frontier of Hindustan com- 
pelled Lord Hastings to engage in a prolonged war 
with a brave and active foe ainid tlui lower slopes of 
the Himalayas. When this was finished, it was wtdl 
understood tliat the Pindari qu(\stion would bo takt^n 
up in earnest. 

To some i^xtont w(^ have anticipated events, for the 
first troul)les tliat befell Klphinstone liad nothing to 
do with the PiiidaiJ (juestion, exce])t in so fai* as tin* 
treneral uneasiness of all the Manitha ( Hiicfs had its ' 
origin in dread of the llritish designs. 

After th(? settlement with the Soiithejn Jagird;ii*s 
already described, the Peshwa procei^ded to stnmgthm 
his personal powm* by every means. As a count m- 
balaiice to the feudal militia now ])laced under liis 
authority, he raised a new forc(^ commanded ]>y 
British ofii(;ej*s, but indept^mlcnt of the subsidiary 
contingent, whi(*.h was nominally int(*nded for the 
protection of tlio frontier against the Phularis. Of this 
force, generally called ‘the Brigade,’ the eommand 
was giv(?n to Mnjor Ford, (k)nfusion in military 
orgi'.nisation was equalled by confusion in <liplomatic 
relations. The great Marathfi Chiefs — such as Sindia, 
Holkar, the Bhonsla Baja of Nagpur, and the Gackvvfir 
of Barofla — and also the Nizam still continued to 
^maintain representatives at Poona, for the discussion 
of disputes relating to boundaries or tribute, which 
were never settled. An active correspondence was 
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(iaiTie<l on bc^twcon the several courts by moans of n 
regular staff of mcsst^n^<M*s. In sliort, tin* iVshwa 
was attempting to l>reak loose from tlm restraini.s of 
tlie .subsidiary system ; ami the llosident was not 
eager to inteiTeiv^ witli him, n*Jying ujxm liis own 
e,oinplete knowhidge of all tliab was going on, and 
trusting to the timidity of J^ji Jblo's nature to avoid 
an outbreak. Jb* thus deseri}M‘S him in a despatcdi of 
about tlds date, in language that again suggests remi- 
niscences of Tacitus: 

‘The ch. ‘I rafter of iJis Highness the I'esliwa Jias alway.'' 
j)erj)Iext*(l those wlio Jiave hetni iiitereste<l in di>(‘()vei‘lng liis 
sentiments or (^ahuhiting on his eniHimn. 'this is pjirtly 
owing to th<* iiifonsisieiifv of many of his inclinations with 
his rilling ])assioii of fe:»r, ami partly to tlu' <lefj> »lisslmulat.ion 
which eiialiles him to eonecal his r(‘;d Icelings jtml inUmtions, 
and to display cjtliei*s which jov foridgii to his mind. If he 
were less deiicient iji courage, he would he amhilions, iin- 
perioiis, ijdhwihle, and persc'vcrlng ; and his active ])rop(m- 
sities would jirobahly ovtuvome his love of e.ast* and pleasure, 
which are now so sti-ong-, from their a)liaiie<* with his 
timidity. As it is, lie is eager for power, though he wants 
the holdncss necessary to a<‘(|uire it, and is tenacious of 
authority, though too imioleiit to exercise it. Jl^veii his 
iiidoleriee is Imjkmi in on liy Ids habits of suspicion^ ami 
vigilance, and there is no part of his eliaracter that is to 
ho found unm'ixed and entire. liis love of coiisetpience 
makes him fond of the company f»r low dependants, where 
he can enjoy his snjieriority unresisted. With tliem he is 
haughty and overbearing, and ev<*ii with others he is proud 
and lofty on some occasions; but when it suits liis piirposes. 
there is no meanness to which he will not descend. Though 
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capricious aiul changeable in Ills hinnours, ho is sioacly in 
his serious designs, (.’oncession encourages him to persevere, 
and oj)positioii only increases his obstinacy, unless it f)peratcs 
on his fears. ]|e is vindictive^ in the extreme; he never 
forgets an injiiiy, iind sj)ares no machinations to ruin tlio 
object of his resentnnmt. These* arts, imicaal, cost him little; 
lor, to his habitual insincerity he joins a talent for insin- 
uation, and a natural love of Intrlgm; and artifice. . . . 

‘To balance. Ids vices, it ninst, he admitted tliat. tlie IVshw.a 
is by no iiK'ans deficient in ahiliti(*s; that he is scrupulously 
just in ])eciiniary f i ansael ions ; humane, when not a(‘fuated 
by fear or revenge; frugal, hut iiof iiar^imojiious in his 
expenses; anil at onei* courteous and dignified in his 
nnmners. 

■Some other ])arls of the Peshwa’s eharaeter must he 
mentioned, thougli they do not affect Ids jmhiie conduct. 
He is a slave fo su])erst ition : half his life is spent in fasts, 
prayers, and pilgid mages. A large ])oj*fi()n of Ids r(‘.vonue is 
e.onsumed in insigieal praidiees, and his life, is (lisf.url)ed by 
his attention to pi’odigies and omens. Ills superstition 
irii[H)ses no restraint n]»on his pleasures, and the greater 
part of his time that is not occupied hy i-dlgioii is devoted 
1,0 vicious indulgences. Though lie affects great jmi’ity in 
his own person, siMreely a day ])asses that lie does not spend 
.-;ome hours with his favourites in largi? assemhlies of women, 
wh<‘ii lie enjoys the coarsest buffoonery, and witnesses most 
disgusting f'Cenes of deliaiieliery.’ 

Su(rh is the portrait, drawn by a master hand, of 
one who is jierhaps best remembered by Knglishinen 
as tin? adoptive fa-tber of Nana Sahib. The element of 
^daring, in which liis own character wa.s deficient, was 
sup [died by one of his favourites, Trimbakji Danglia, 
whom about this time he raised from menial service 
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to tlio rank of Minishu*. This man had lirst rocom- 
monded himsolf by his rcadim'ss in farming the 
n‘venue of ei‘rtain tlistriets at a higii<‘r rati‘ tlian any 
on(‘ else ^voiild olfer, of course indemnifying himsolf 
by extortion ; and lie afterwards made liis position 
secure by the boldness with which he undertook to 
ex<;cutti th(^ designs of liis master. KIphinstone 
thought it Ix'st to raise no ol>j(H*.tion to tlu' sudden 
(devation of Trimbnkji, appanmtly in tlu' contidc'nce 
that the concea.l(‘<] intrigues would m)W b(‘ brought to 
an open liead, and tlius more easily <l(deab'd. Ibi was 
(*,ertainly under no illusion with regard to 'rnm])al\ji's 
(diaraeter. 

‘ lh» is so jibi^ohilel}' iHitcratc* as not tr) have loMnied t(» 
ri ad, iuid Ijis iii;uiiu*rs and undrrstanding an*, sinrh as iniuht 
he exj)eete(l from 1ll<^ class to which he hclongs. Ili* is 
i-iitirely ignorani of ihe siale of bidia, of (hi* com]>anitiv(; 
importance ol his master's Slate, ami of its r<dalioii I 0 the 
Ihitish (government as fixed hy treaty. To this must las 
aihte<I that he ht-ars a had character, even among tln^ Marathris, 
for falsehood and wani oi' faith.’ 

The ex]n*ctcd crisis was not long delayed ; nor was 
Klphinstone wanting in the energy to deal with it. 
In ord(‘r to settle a long-standing ditferonce about 
t*uTitory, the ChxekAVJir of Ihiroda had semt an agent, 
named (langadhar Shastri, to the court of th(*^Peshwa. 
The Shastri, wdio was himself a l\)ona Brahman, 
entertained not unjustifiable fears for his personal 
safety, and accordingly sought and obtained a safe- 
conduct from the British Government. After in- 
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effectual negotiations, the Peshwa attempted to Avin 
over the envoy’s allegiance, by promising one of his 
own daughtcu's in niarriage to his son. Wlien this 
failed, the Shastrf was invited on a visit of devotion 
to Pandharpur, and there barbarously murdered in 
the striH*t of the town. The actual motives for this 
crime remain obscure ; but then^ can bo little doubt 
that Trimbakji was the instigator of it: at any rate, 
he took no st(>|)S to investigate tlui circun» stances, 
though they passed almost under liis (‘yes. 

Elpliinstone, who happened at tluj time to ex- 
ploring the cav'(\s of fillora, did not hesitate to ac'.t at 
once on his own r(*sp(msibiiity, without waitiiig for 
the instructions of the Governor-! huieral. lie col- 
lected tlie evidences of tlie Sliasti'i’s sni-viving attend- 
ants, and addr(‘ss(‘d a forcible letter to the Pt'shwa, 
expressing his conviertion of TrimbakjTs guilt, and 
demandijig his suri-ender. 

‘ A fc.icign aiiilmssador hfis hec^ii niurdcivd in the iiiidht 
of your 1 til'll iK'ss’s court: a BnUinmii has hcoii mjissaorrtl 
almost ill the tcin|)lc, durijig one of the great solemnities of 
your religion. And 1 must not conceal from your Jligliness 
that the impunity of the i)er])etrators of this enormity lias 
led to imputations not to he thought of against yoni* 
Highness’s goveriniumt . 

The Peshwa sent a succession of dilatory incssag(‘s. 
declined to grant Elphinstono an audience, shut hiin- 
^ self up in his palace, strengthened his guard, and 
summoned to Poona additional troops, to the number 
of J 8,000 men. Elphinstono, who had now obtain4^d 
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the approval of the Mar<|iiis of Hastings to liis coiirs(‘ 
of action, replied by counter d(‘inonstrations. The 
reinainhig ine.inbers of the llaroda inissioji were in- 
vited to encamp in the neighbourhood of tlie Uesi- 
ileney ; the garrison of Jlritisli troo]>s, and the newly 
raised brigatlo under Major Ford, were* l)otli ])laeod on 
the alert ; while the subsidiary iorce was brought- 
back from the frontitu* to their cantonments at Sirur. 
and subsefjuently moved iM'aror to Foo])a. These 
military movements convinced the Pt'shwa that Fl- 
phinstono was in earnest. After moi-o t(Mlious lu^go- 
tiations, he at last consented to surre nder Trimljakji 
to a detachincnt of Major Ford’s lu-igade, umh'r an 
assurance that his lifcj would b(^ spared, and that no 
further impiiry would be iriadc into the circumstances 
of the crime. Two otluu* prmninent acc(‘ssories wen* 
at the same time given up to tlu^ goveiiiment of the 
Chiekwar. The date of the surrender was the i.'’>tli 
September, icS 1/5, just two months afbu- the murder. 

Hut th(‘ afl’air of Trim]>akji was not so easily setthid. 
In truth, it JcmI directly to the series of events whicdi 
cost tlie Fcsliwa his throne. FJpJiinstone had r(?c.oiii- 
mended Allahabad or Cliiinar, within the Ikuigal 
Presidency, for Trinibakji’s imprisonment. Tlie plact* 
chosen was the fort of Thana, in tin*, island of Salsette. 
almost under thcj eyes of the Bond.)ay Clovernnu»nt. 
For additional security, the giuird placed ov(‘r him 
was composed of European sohliers. Everything 
conspired to facilitate the phjt for his escape. A 
Maratha groom took service with o^n officer of the 
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garrison, and while daily lea<ling his horse under the 
windows of the fort, uscmI to sing to the prisoner, in 
the liearing of the English sentiy, \Yhat()Vcr intelli- 
gence he wished to convey. When all was ready, a 
hole was dug through tlu^ wall ; .and after less than a 
years coidiiuMiuuit, 'lVind)al\ji found himself again 
free, and safe from pursuit among the mountains of 
the Western (difits. K Maratlia ballad, which is still 
sung by wandering bards, ti^lls, with atlditions, this 
romantic story, which combiiu^s incidents from the 
(\seape of lliehard the First with incidents from 
bordfii* legend. 

During tlu^ period of Trimbakji's imprisonnumt, we 
hear little of ])olitics, but much about literatui*(\ some- 
thing about S])oj‘t, and for the first time allusions to a 
hope of returning home ov(u-land, and a tour through 
(ireecc^ on th(> way, wdiich w^as not to b(^ realised 
for tw(*lve yeai s longtu*. l^l]>hinstom^ calculated thiit 
live years’ servi(*.e Avas yi‘t iTM|uir(‘d before he could 
retire on a A'ear, and tlum he wouhl 1>(‘ forty- 

two years of ag(^ — ‘too ohl to set up a wife and 
family, and likcAvise too old to mix in society, so as 
to be able to get on without them. . . . As to action 
or distinction that is gone? long ago.' Yet botli were 
to come within twelve months. 

In a letter to Straclny, <lated February, t8i 6, 
Elph instone thus describes his mode of life during 
^ this brief interlude of tranquillity, 

‘ I used to be coastiinily employed in resisting the encroach- 
ments and intrigues of the former Minister [Yrimhakji] ; and 
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now I liavo liine to k iuI ( ’iccro till twdvo every flay, and 
Herodotus witli .teffrevs ll■<lIn six oelork till d'niier-tiine. 
1 hope my godson will kin>\v more tJre(‘k at ten than I do 
after twenty yt ars' I’eriding of it, olVand (-n. We have a hog- 
hunt tliat go«s out every second Wednesday, in the eveniiiLT, 
to some ])laee from ti n to twenty miles oil' hunts on 'I hiirsday. 
returning on Ih'iday to hreaklast. We hog-hiint till two. 
th(*n ‘* tiil', ’ ajid hawk or eonrst* till dusk. . . . AVe <Io not 
throw our s^iears in the old way. hnl poke wiili spi'ars longer 
than the eomni' n ones, and iievia- part with them, Tliis, 
with otlicers from camp to hreakfasl and dinner (now and 
tlieii), and occasional sisitor^ from Isanhay or Sirur, makes 
^ uj) our life, wliich is eipially ixenipl, I'l-uin gaiety and 
melanelioly.’ 

A diften'iit stylo is sliown in a lettm- to liis aunt, 
liiidy Keith: 

‘ 1 am writing in a garden of trees, sona^ of which have no 
names in hhiglish, and others are among tin* rarest, in your 
greeidH)Us(!S. My rooin is tilled with t smoke of incense, 
burned l)efore a. Himlii god not ten yai'ds IVom my house, 
where troops of womcji come, with music; playing before; 
them, to hang u]) gai’lamls, to sacrifice slu'ep, and to ent oif 
their own hair, wliich tin y have vowed to tin* divinity. In the 
same garden theie is a. very ancient ruined toinh of a Muham- 
madan female saint, which is a jilace ol such sanctity^that 
an oath taken in it is rcekojacl saered, even among the 
faithless peojde. I have just heard lond lamentations over a 
dead body; and 1 now' see a fuiieial pyre kiiidlj^ig on the 
banks ol’ a river close at liainl, where I liave before se.en the 
living coiisumed wilh the dc’ud. Idn; mounieis are sitting 
in silence on the ground, looking on till it be time to gathcT 
up the ashes of their friend. Two large elephants are 
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wallowing in the water at no great distance; and on the 
road that crosses tlic river are hultaloes, camels, horsemen 
with long s[)enrs and loose drapery, and foot-|)asseiigers male 
and female, in drosses of all sorts and colours. At this 
moment a procession is pas-ing of* Muhammadans dressed 
like Arabs, p<M lbrming a frantic <lance, and flourishing their 
drawn swords in honour of flie sons of Ali, of whose 
martyrdoTii this is the anniversary. The whole town is 
ringing witli druniining, trumpeting, and shouting, occasioned 
hy Ihe same festival. And to make' the whole still more 
uidike Knglaiid, the country round is laid waste hy a hody 
of |)re(Iat:(»i y hors(', wh(» have made an iui*oa<l from beyond 
the Nbirbada, and have driven the inhabitants of the 
iieighlK)uring villages in on the capital.' 

Tlio rc-appearaiico of Triiiibakji brought aiixietios to 
Mlphiiistouc, and (3ncouragein(uit to the ^^^shwa in bis 
now scarcely concoahMl plans of liostility to the English. 
Triniloakji escaped in Soptcnd)er i8i6. but nothing 
certain was known about his inovcincmts until tin' 
following January, Th(3n news began to reach 
Elphiiistono that bands of liors(i and foot were assem- 
bling at a teiiiph) of Malifidco (th(3 national deity of 
the Marjiiluis), in the mountains somewhere between 
Narsinghpur and Purandhar. He also received secret 
information tliat the Peshwa was in constant corro- 
.spon(lenc(3, not only witli Trimbakji. but also with the 
other Manitha courts, who wore all alike rendered 
uneasy by the increasing preparations for a Pindari 
^ war. 

Elpb instone had no reason now to complain of the 
inefficiency of his intelligence department, under the 
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(O large of Captain (afterwards Majur-Geiieral) T^riggs, 
who thus describes the system : 

‘ My aof|Minidaiice Avith tlie langiiai^es indurrd M?*. IMphin- 
stoiK! at an early period to ein])loy me in makinij; tr;msla1ions 
of the numerous (iklihflrs |despal<*hes| he was al thot time in 
tlie habit of receiviiifjj IVom the native courts <»i‘ India, where 
Ik; liafi establislied intelliiremrcr.s ; anil liis own previous 
ae(|uaintaiiec with the Ministers whih; Ih'sident al Nagpur 
made him familiar with their ehaiaeters aiui eonnexions. 
At the iiiiK^ 1 s])(‘ak of, we liad regular postal eommunieation 
with the several ea])ital.s of these Chiefs ; and as tlie wlmle 
of that department was under our own postmaster at Poona, it 
was not dinicult: in a great degree to tlepend on their’ re|)orts, 
whicli were, oeeasionally dioeked by sending a coididenlial 
agent along each line, under the ph'a of |)aying these iutelli- 
geiicers, and to rejiort eireumstaniially the actual state of 
affairs, llaji lta</s Ibreign communications wen* madec'ither 
by means of camel luir/inras [messeng(*r.s |, or by s])(‘eial foot- 
messengers, whose jrrogress was (h'teeted by the small jav(;lins 
the latter eai ried, every court having them painted dillerently, 
to enable th(;m to command aii}^ necessai’y aid they might 
recpiire on theii* route. This :insw(*red as a sort of livery, 
but was recognised only by the oHicials ol' t he sevei’al princes. 
Similar javelins were used by the messeng(‘r.< of the bankers 
of the ditfeivjit cities in the Native States, but they were 
for the most part painted in one <;oIour. In this way we 
at Poona obtained in.stant information of the entry ol*any 
of the messengers of foreign eourts that might ])ass our 
postal stations, and were enahkal to he on the lookout for 
their arrival, as well as h) trace tJie direct inn of an^f des])atch 
by the Peshwa.' 

The system was even yet more widely-reaching 
than here described. In a despatch to the Governor- 
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General, datcil the iitli of March, Elphinstone 

gives d(‘tails of tlui movements of Trimbakji during 
the two pHivioiis months. From the i^lh to Uie 
29th of Januaiy, tlie news-Avrit(T at Narsinghpur sent 
no l(‘ss tlian six dilTeront first mentioning 

rumours, and linally .specifying the imml)er and tlu^ 
disposition of Triml)akji’s follow(‘rs. Fzirly in Fei)- 
ruary, news- writers at Poona lugan to communicate 
intolligiMice .similar to tliat received jVom Narsinghpur; 
and hy the midille of tluj montli full conlirmation of it 
Avas received from two ilnlhmans. who wert? ,st‘nt s(jpar- 
ately to the temph* of Mahfuhio to collect information. 
On the 24th of iHlmiary, a person of soim^ conse(|uence. 
long conjiect(M:l with the Priti.'^h Government, hrought 
to Elphin. stone the chief of a village wl)i> had actually 
('n]i.sted in Triml>aJ<ji\s .service with twenty horse. 
On tlie ist of Mareli. the Narsinghjmr writer semis ac- 
counts of nior(i gatherings, lie specifies as usual the 
villages wh(*re they are (juartered, and in many cases 
the names of the commanders. On the 2nd. he writes 
tliat 213,000 rupees liavc been sent fjorn Pandharpur 
in the niglit to Triirdmkji. lie mentions names of’ 
persons conceiTicd in sending the jnoney, and the spot 
whe,re a J)arty of liorse was stationed for the purpose* 
of furnishing an escort. About the beginning of this 
month a p(?asant came in to ropoj t that troops were 
(|uartere(l in his village. Ilarkdros were sent back 
with this man, who .showed them the horses ; while 

' .Soo Forrost’s ^clectiofiSj p. 144, whoro tho yoar i.s iuoorrot/tly 
givon as 1815. 
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another jmrty of liorso passtnl thorn, travollinuj sor^rotJy 
and hy night. On the 7th of Mnroli, a pcM son oaine 
to a Ivrokor (.inployod to ooll(‘ot intelligrn<*(‘, ninl 
asked him to exchange some gold coin. Wy a\(vII- 
dire(d(Ml iin|uiries, ilu* liroker discovritMl tliat tlie gold 
had been issiKMl ])y 'rriml)a1\ji to a ratlian (•hief wlio 
had enlisted witli liiin, arni Avlrosr^ si'rvant tli(‘, pei*son 
t.»ffei'ing tlie money was. 

Foi‘tifi(‘d hy all this const‘nti(‘nt inrornuitlon, Klphin- 
stoTK* n‘p(‘at»‘dly addressrd i*<*nionstrances to tln‘ 
IVshwa. calling nj)on him to ])ni^ down the inei|)i(‘nl 
• insiiiT(‘ction. ainl to a.rr(‘st 'rrimhMk j 1 as n, ri'hel ngiiinst 
liis own autJiority, 'rh<* Peshwa lirst denitMl Unit Jiny 
liostih? forces were' nssinnhled, then S(‘nt out a d(‘la.ch- 
mt‘nt of’liis own troo]>s nndor a nativr olli(*.oi’ who did 
nothing, mid linally assmmMl an attitnde ol* ol)stinjit(‘ 
resi.stiuicc to all ])rojiosa.ls. 

Flphinstono was now^ firmly pm-smuled, nol onlv 
that the Pesliwa was su])porting Trimhakji’s armed 
movmm-nt, hut also that his infrigiu^s with other 
native; courts had r(*;ichod a lK‘;nl. Ac.conlingly, tin* 
IJritish troops and Mnjoi* Ford's hi igade wore, a second 
time placed <m ilu; alert, the snl>sidiary force was 
again moved from the fruntiiT towards tlu; ca]»kal, 
and rei|nisitions for military support were stmt to the 
otticers commanding on tlu; boi'dei's of llaidarabad 
and Mysore. Meanwhile, Klphinstoiie was unwilling 
to precipitate matters until he should receive instruc- 
tions from (Calcutta in reply to his d(?s]iatcli of the 
I ,^)th of March. The speed of postal communications 
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at tliia time is evidenced by the fact that these in- 
structions were sent off on the 7th of ApriJ ; though, 
owing to disturl)aiiCos in Orissa, they did not reach 
Poona until the loth of May. 

In the meantime, Klphinstomi had lieon compelled 
to a(tt on his own responsibility. On the last day of 
March, lie wrote in his diary: 

*^ri)C lVshw:i .sulunltltMl yesterday, niul to ilisiniss 

his (lisniMiitle his garrisons, ;nul wjiit. tlie (jloveriior- 

(jlc‘jK’):irs decision, wliich J liavt* told him would he more or 
less severe in proportion to ihe sin(*erity w itli wJiieh ho acts 
ngjiinst till' rebels. I do jiot mncli thinb hi> lliiihness is at 
all siiurere. Even if lie is, we may have a i*ow still.’ 

The ‘row’ nea.rly^ came that very night. For on 
tlie evening of the ^ist of Mardi, while Flphinstone 
was playing a round gann* of cards with several ladieSj 
Oapiain Briggs interrupted him with news that the 
stn^ets of Poona AVine full of armed men; that the 
gun-catthi had arrived an liour bel'ore ; and tlnit the 
Peshwa was in full tJifvhdr (council), disciissijig with 
his nobles the ([uestion of immediate war. Tliough tlu' 
Residency itself was inade<juately guai(I(?d, tlie idea 
was for a short tin)c enbn-tained of attaclving the city 
at gnee from the; cantonnumt. Elphinstone, however, 
in pursuance of his lixed policy, decide<l to wait till 
the morning ; while the Peshwa, for Ins part, was 
nnnblc \o summon up enough eournge to give the 
signal for attack. 

The whole of April passed without any outbreak, 
being consumed in futile negotiations, and in bringing 
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up reinforcein out s ou l>ofcli skies. At Ijist. on the 6tli 
of May, when KJphinstonc ascertaiiUMl tliat tlie post 
from Calcutta liad Ix^en intt*r<M'])t(Ml, resolved to 
issue an ultiinatiiiii. The nii^lit heToje In* liad lia<l a 
final inicTview Avilli the IVshwa, avIk) was collected, 
conciliatory, and akle, hut Avould iiot pledge Inijiself 
to give up Trinibakji. 

‘ I 11i<niL»li(. it p(issll»U? that, in these ext rcinif ies, lie inii^lit 
seize me lor a hostiig(‘ and carry ino nil’ to Sineaih ; hnt he 
seemed mil to havi^ tlie most distant tlanight' that way. . . . 
W'ith all his crimes and all Iiis pm-lidy, 1 sliall Ik; si>iry if 
iVrji liao throws away his suvereii»nty/ 

Tlie uliiinatiiin took the foriu of a written demand 
for th(‘ iminediate cession of the three Idsloric. hill- 
fortresst‘s oi‘ Tnrandliar, Jhiigarh, ami Singhgarh, as 
securities lor the seizure of Trimhakji within one 
nionth. if the forts were not handed ovtu* within 
twenty-four liours, then hostilities would hegin. Aftivi* 
the usual shulHing, ami when the troops, umh r tin? 
<iOTriinand of Ceiieral Sniitli, liad already (dosed every 
jipproacli to tin* city, the i'eshwa at last sent ord(*rs 
that the fortresses should lie surrenderfal. Four days 
later the delayed instructions of tlio (lovornor-Ckmeral 
arrived, imposing yi.*t niorci seveic terms, ^fhest'^vere 
that the I Vshwa should sign a mwv treaty, umhu taking 
to jnaintain no envoys at foreign (*.ourts, and to 
receive none at i’oona ; renouncing all cJaifii to tin; 
titular headship of the ]\Iaratha empire, ami acknow^- 
Icdginghis entire dependenci* upon tlu; Ihitish (.lovcrii- 
ineiit. Ifc was further rc(|uircd to surrender t<;iTitory 
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for the maintenance of the subsidiary force, and to 
acknowledg'o on the hice of tlie treaty his I>erief in 
Trind)akji’s These humiliating comlifcions wore 

to be insisted on only in the event of the Peshwa’s 
taking jio activ(^ moasui‘(‘s for the arrest of Trimbakji. 
As the Pesliwa continued to do nothing, and oven 
renew(Ml Ids warlike |)re])a rat ions, Klpliinstono was 
compolk'd to force the treaty upon him. It was signed 
on the I ]th of dune, 1817 ? both partu's were well 
awar(‘ that its sanction de])(‘nded, not upon ih(‘, signa- 
ture of the lk;shwa, but ii|)on tlie ndditaiy su])erioritv 
of the Jh itish. As a matter of fact, Triml>ak ii seems 
never to liave Im iui surnnnlcired for the seeond lime ; 
in Octobei- of ilvis year we In'ar of him as again ii» 
arms. He was finally capture<] at the end of the 
Third ^Maratha War, and <*unlin(‘d. as a State ])j*isom‘r 
at (diunar, on the (Janges. Tlierci In; was vi.site<l in 
j<S24 l)y Ihsliop lleher, who thus versilies tlie song of 
the Marat ha groom ‘ : 

•Jirliirnl iln‘ Inisli tlm ho\vin«*n liiilc, 

Tli<‘ Imrsc iM'iif.’iili Mi«‘ InM* : 

WInTi* sh;i]| J fiinf ;i kni^lif will i‘i<l«‘ 

TIhi jijuglo. with jih.*? 

TIuto ;irt‘ liv«? jiikI lil'tv cour.sor.s (In rr. 

Ami (inir .Mini liny inon : 

Wlinn tin.' lifty-tiRli shall innuiil his sU(‘»l, 

Thn IhMMMii thrivM.'S again!’ 


* Joui'KoJy i. 585. 
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Tin*: Tmui) MAiiiniA Wak 

1 s I 7 1 s I s 

The futim* <'Oursc of ovonts .‘it Pooiki t’oniis ;t 
chapter in the histniy of wliat is connnonly known as 
tlic Third Maratlia Wai*. Arisin<'' out of the coinhiJUMl 

o 

operations for tiie snpju-ession of tli(' Pindfiris, tliis war 
owes its iin]K)! ta.nci‘ to tin* part pla.ye<l hy tin* Peshwa., 
the IJaja of Nagjnir, and Molkar. ll.s coinvlnsion 
lironu'lit about the linal downfaJl of tin*. Maratha 
confc'cleracy. wliicdi in‘ver a^ain iinite<l ai^'ainst tin* 
Ih itish; tin* auginentatioii of the Pomhay Pr<‘sidi ncy 
ahnost to its }»resent <liin(‘nsions : and tini paeifi(*ation 
of ( 'entral India. Tlu^ heroes of tln^ Hj^htiiiLf wcu’e 
Malcolm, Elpliinstone, and Mnnrr>. 

J luring- tin* whole, of tlie year itS iy, tin* Marfpiis of 
Hastings was engagi*<l in making [»-e[>arations for tin; 
coming war. An army, stronger in numljers than 
had evei* ijefore been coIIccUmI hi iJritish linlia*, was 
gradually concentrated uiuhn* the (a)mnuyider-in- 
Ohief, Sir Thomas Jlislop. Malcolm r(;ceived a 
mission to visit all the courts of India, to consult with 

' The totiU Tom* put iiitu tin* Ik'M, iiu;ludiji;j ann>iiiit<‘<i 

to ii6,ooo witli 300 ijuns. • 
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the Resi<]onts, and to ro-assiiro the minds of tluj princes. 
He also received — ^vhat he valued more Iii^hly— the 
rank of Brigadiei*-G('neral, with a promise that lie 
should accom})any tin? most advan(*,ed force in action. 
And h(^ wrote to his Avife : ‘ From the Governor- 
G(»n(‘ral down to the lowest Llack or white, red or 
hrown, clothed or naked, ail appear happy at my 
advan(*em(‘nt.* 

This Avas hy no nutans such a happy time for 
Flphinstone, though in reality it was hut the dajk 
hour hei'ori* tlu^ dawn of his hriglitest day. lie Avas 
(‘vidontly not (juit(^ satis(i(‘d Avith the new treaty Avhich 
i t had 1 XMM i his d u iy to imp( )se on 1 1 u ^ IN isli wa. 1 V rl ia]>s 
for this reason, pc'rhaps heeause ho thought that the 
PesliAva Avould hav(> a ]»etter cha,n(‘e und<r another 
.lt(\siderit, he suggesicMl his own transfer to LucknoAV. 
The appointment of Sir Thomas Jlislop t<» supreme 
control of all <>}>(‘rati(>ns, including tluise in the Deccan, 
Avas felt hyhim to lie a personal slight, though he Avas 
too loyal a ser\'aiit to rest'ut it in any Avay. IMi^A’^er- 
theless, h(r marie overtures to Sir David Oc'hterJon}’ 
for some .such postAvith him in Hindustan as Malcolm 
AA^as h ( > H ling av i tl i H i si op. 

Fi',en the visit of Malcolm Avas not an unmixe<l 
pleasure*. On i,hc one hand, he Avroto of Ids friend in 
his diary: 

* Never Avas fuiyhody so frank mid good-liunioured. Con- 
sidering Jjis time of life [MaleoJni was the senior hy ten years], 
his activity of hody and mind, his inexhaiistihk* spirits and 
im2)i‘rturhal)le teniiier arc truly luliuindde ; and all tliese 
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qiiiililies iircoijipjiuiod with ii sound jii(lL>ni(*Mi mid ;i 
store of know led derivod l><»th Irmii ri*ndiiii>‘ uiid 
ohsei'vation.' 

I»ut, on llio otlior hand, Elphiiistoiio could not con- 
ceal from hiins(df tliat Malccdm's |n>li<*y was at vaii- 
aina* with his own. It was owinjL^ to Malcolm’s ap- 
poinim(‘jit fis ({overnor-CJcncvars Ai;«‘nt with Hislop 
that lie hims(*]f was practically siiper.s<‘d(‘d in tin* 
aH’aii's of the l)oc<*.an. Ti) this, liow(‘Ver, lie had 
already liecomo r('Concil(‘d, through his own philosophy 
and tin* irresislihh* charm of ^Malcolm’s inamnu*. Of 
much mor<‘ iiiqioriance was the opinion that .Malcolm 
was led to form of the IVshwa-’s loyally. soul 

of simplhdly hims^df, and always indlniMl to ovm*- 
^enm-osity. Malcolm n'fused to heli4^V(5 in lh(‘ dujilicityof 
others, (‘specially wheji. tlieir misfortnn(‘s had attractc‘d 
liis sympathy. He theixd'ore. allowed hims(vlf to he 
p(vrsna<h‘.<l hy th(‘ jirotestations oJ’ the IN‘shwa, that Ids 
conduct had lieeii misiiiterpret(*d in tla^ p;ist, a-inl tluit 
his lumoiii* wouhl be rijdeemed hy his futnr<‘ iidelity 
to th<^ l^iiglisli alliance. Even Jony aftm* tJie hatth‘ of 
Kirki, iMalcolm and iClpliinstone agreed to <liil‘ei* in 
tludr estimate of lh1ji Ihio’s character. Jhit in th(‘ 
iinmediate circumstanci^s the (jiiestion was one ol‘ nion* 
than academic intcu'cst. Helving upf>n his own intcr- 
protation of th(; I’eshwa’s motives, Malcolm cjicouraged 
hiin to enlist fresh trooj^s, nominally for the |n*ot(?ction 
of his frontier against the Pindaris ; and at the same 
time ho ordmed the subsidiary force under General 
Smith to march northwards in support of llislop’s 
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grand army. In fact, the aim of Malcolm's visit to 
Poona was to subordinate ov(;ry thing to the success 
of the main campaign in Central India ; and the direct 
result was to d(‘privo the new tr(?aty with the Peshwa 
of its solo sanction, in the superiority of tlie British 
force on the spot. 

Needless to say that Elphiiistone did not share 
Malcolm’s illusions as to the loyalty of the Peshwa, 
though he n'adily admitted I that the supreme crisis 
woidd turn u])on tluj attitud(’! of thi^ two great military 
chiefs, Sindia ami 1 lolkar. The chivalry of his nature 
sh<nie forth conspicuously at this tiine, wIumi his 
entin^ scherm^ of policy was ))eing o\ ei‘-rul<*d be om‘ 
wlio, though a frit'nd, was also a rival, and wh(‘n even 
his own personal safety Avas Ixdng t‘jidangere‘tl. 'J’o 
this last consideration lu^ always proft'ssed com- 
plete indilfereiice. When plots for his assassination 
had formei ly brought to his notice, ho wrote in 

his diaj*y : 

‘I liMVo mIwmvs expected this jKirt of the giune to come in 
its seiison, iiiid must t;ike can* n<»t to ho jinno^'ed nt it, now 
it hiis come. .Xo one could ward oil' such dcsi^jis, if really 
entertained; siiid curing about them would prohnhly huj-ass 
one in the end. 1 must cntiielv ilisregnrd iJiein, and not 
allow tliem lo uttract my uttcidion. I should he ashaiiUMl it 
tliey even gave jm? an uiuaisy hour/ 

It was’ a more ditlicult task to remove tlie appr<;- 
Jumsions, on military grounds, of General Smith, who 
Avent so far as to draAV up a strong remonstrance, and 
place it ill Elphinstone's hands for transmission to 
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Govominent. Elpliinstouo wrote l)aek to liiin tliat lie 
(jiiitc agrcHMl with his sontiiii( 3 nts, hut that Ik' Mi*] not 
think the expression of them would do Oc'iUTal Smith 
any good at hoaihjuarters. 

‘1 tliiiik we risk a nood deal hv sondiiifir all t-lie troups 
out. of this roiiiitry, aftta* enconra.Liiiig the hesliwa, <0 put 
hiuiscir into ii situation to j)rofit hy tlio alisonce of our ti‘oo])s, 
as sooji as any cliccks enoouraije liini to att(*in[)t it. hut J 
would ratlier run a j^ood deal of risk in that way tlian have 
your forc(‘ thrown out of the eaiupaiifii. ... I shall kei'p your 
l(‘t.ter until J hoar from you again, and then cithor forward 
it or tear it as you think best.’ 

Maleohn's visit to Poona took place in tlu^ lirst 
fortnight of August, 1817. AVithin two moidlis Uu‘ 
fears of Klphinstone had boon r<‘aiised, tliougli Ik^ did 
his l)(‘st to ])Ostpone tlui crisis, ‘ for fear of inhu-huving 
with our negotiations at (Jwalior by any appoaiaiK'.e 
of rupture luTe.’ -Ml that he (roubl do was to watch 
the Peshwa, and make tlie best military arrangcnumts 
with the few lroop>s at his disjiosnl. Tlie most formid- 
able l‘ealuj-e was the success of tlui lk‘shwa in Ids ])lan 
for levying troo[)s, suggesteil by Malcolm, which was 
accompaiu(M.I by an unexpectiul ijjcriuise of populai ity. 
Tf(i called out the feudal h*vies of tluj Jagiidilrs, i^vlio 
owed their very existenc(3 to Kl])hinstone’N iiiterviuiiion : 
and thus collected at l\)ona about '-:f,coo liorse and 
half as many foot. To oppose this army Kl]^Iiinstone 
had iimiKidiately available only three weak battalions 
of Se|)oys, commanded by an officer who was old and 
apparently not very efficicuit. His first precautionary' 
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iiieasuro was to order up a Kuropean regiiiiont from 
Bombay; liis next was to eonsider tha removal of 
the cantonment from the environs of Poona to a saft‘T 
distance from the city. 

Tliat f^lpliinstoiu^ recognised political designs behind 
the mililajy ass(.‘m hlage is cl(‘ar from tlui following 
extracts from two despatches to the ( ^overnor-Ch^iu'ral, 
reporting on the rtssults of his fi(!(]iicnt interviews 
with th(i Piishwa. 

‘ mutive. as^isigjied ifi all lliesc* jH’ore^sioiis is a clt sirc 
to exc<*ufe tlie plan recoinriuMKlcd hy Sir J. Malr(^1iM. lliii 
llio tr()ej>s alr(‘ady rained arc dniihlc' I he uiiinhcr i-eijiiii’i'd jhr 
the nervie«5 ; and his 1 1 in’liness Juis takt ii olljor ntcps, no way 
coimccti'd with the dcl’oiKiC <d‘ th(* c<»inil ry against riiidaris. 
Of lliis iia(m\5 is his studied coiKilial leii of the IJajii of 
Satara. to whom he has ])aid aiteiiiion such as lias not. heen 
l.hoiighi of since tlio power of the Peshwa wax fir.-'t estab- 
lished. lie is also conciliating his hrothcr | tin? lilianj and 
the powerl’nl chiefs; and he and all Ids princi])a,l de|>i;ndents 
are candid to ki‘ep tlicii’ property away li’oin Poona.’ 

‘Tin* op(?nness and vigour of his Highness’s prcpai’ations, 
joined, pt'rhaps, with some i)iiy for Ids loss(*.s, and to some 
hope of the rest ora t ioji of the Maiatha greatness, render his 
Highness’s cause more ])o]>nlar than it used to lie; ainl his 
Highinss has sjiared no efforts to hi.stcr these feelings and 
raisi' up odium against us. (!\mtinua] rejunts of eomhiii- 
ations in Hijidnstan, (»f defeats of oiir armies, disnflection of 
our t' oons and defections of our allies, arc stiuliously cir- 
culated iunl readily believed.’ 

As late as the 17th of October, Elphiustonc wrote iii 
his diary : 
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‘ Wo sluill probsihly li:i.vo no war. Al all ovonls, I sliall 
Inave no aolivo tinploynicnt, l)ut must slay luao and watoli 
stalo oonsj»ii-aoi('s.’ 

Mo liojUMl to ibo last tlnittlio j)orsojKil timidity of llu‘ 
Posinvji would koop him <jniol. until some ro\ors(‘ tt) 
tdio Ib'itisli arms in (Vntnil Jmli:i might onoourago 
him to jictioji. d'ho ^(‘shAva'.s own roliaiK'o sorms to 
havo boon on Iho sncc'oss of his oirorls to oon upt 
tho Sopoys, many of whom liad thoir fa.milics in his 
p(^AV(n\ 

Tht.^ (‘lid was m'aror than hdphinstono thought. On 
tho ;i 9th of Octobor. tin* Mindu tostival of tlio Dasahra 
was ocdobratc'd, as usual, Avithagrrat military di.s])lay, 
at Avliioh lndh tho P(‘shwa and 101|)hinslono Avoro pm- 
sont. Somr i(‘n ihousami Ma.ratlui horso took, part in 
it: and tladr oiroling movomonis round (ho low .Pritisli 
troops Avcno ovidcmtl}' int(‘ndtMl to demonstrate that the 
latter Avon^ oompleiely at thedr im‘roy\ The inh iguos 
AA ith the Sepoys A\^*n? carried on Avith i]ior(\‘is(‘d bold- 
ness; it Avas as(?('rlai]ied that <»n fU)e night .■50,000 rupt'os 
.and a quantity oT shaAvls ajid <lresses of linen were sent 
into th<‘ cantonmout. Poona began to J>o dosorb.sl, for 
it Avas tho uniA'orsal opinion tliat tla^ Jh’itisli Avero 
spiHMlily to be attaodvod. • 

Klphinstorufs diaiy, contrary to his usual pjiictico of 
omitting all politics, iioaa" records tin* stag(?s of the 
ci’isis : 

^ Octoher 22nd. The PesliA\%a arming ()])enly, and c*ven 
ostentatiously. Iiuiiiinerahle reports and aljiniis of plots, 
conspiracies, mutinies, and assassiiiatiuiis. , The truth seems 
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to 1)0 that his Hi'^hiies.s wishes to sot others by the ears, 
and be ready liiinself to profit liy any ill suceess of oiu's/ 

^ Octohe.r 2^lh, Afitn* all kinds of warniiius of plols 
against iny life and the j)ul)lic peace, I have at last ol)tained 
clear and distinct iriforiuatioii of intrigues carried on l)y the 
Peshwa with our lrooj)s, to support wJiich he has almost 
surroujided our eantoriiuent with his camps. The necessity 
of se(*ining friendly h<‘ro while negotiating with Sijalia j)J‘e- 
vojited niy resisting these dispositions. I'riinhakji is in arms 
again, and the whole country is in alarm. This is certainly 
the most embarrassing .'situation I have ever l»een placed in, 
anti is, of course, accom])anied with much anviety; yet 
I nevt r wish I were anywhere else. 1 look forward to tlic 
lionour of defeating all those plajis. I confident ly hoj>e, if 
1 can get ovej* lids night and the two next, that 1. shall 
extricate myself and all hert; with credit from onr [>orllous 
situation. In ilie meantime, 1 have tl(‘sti'oyed sonar of mv 
own secret jiapers, and am ready for the worst.’ 

El])hinst.ini(fs auxioty and coolness are tlins doseribotl 
by (hiptabi (Iraiit (ai'tervvards (Iraiit Dull, the historian 
of tli() Manitlnis), who was then on Itis statf: 

‘ For several niglits the Ptrsliwa ajid his ailvisers had 
dtdihtu'ated t)ii tin' advantage of surprising the. troops l)efore 
tla* airival of the European regiment ; and for tliis pnrjioso 
on Oertoher 28tli their guns were yoked, tluir hor.ses 
sadd,led, aJid tlieir iiif'aiitry in readitiess. This intelligence 
was laouglit to .Mr. I'd phi list one a little before midnight; 
and for a na^inent it heeanio a question wlietlier self-defence 
did latt iTi cjuire that tlie attack should he anticijiated. The 
Ihitish cajdojiment and the Jiesidency were })erfectly still, 
hut in the 1‘esliwa's camp, south of the town, all was noise 
and uproar. As Mr. Elphinstone now stooil listening on the 
terrace, he probably thought that in thus exjjosing tlie 
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troops to l>e out otT', wiilioui oven tlio s.-itistaotion of dyin^ 
with tlioir jinns in thoir liaiids, lie liiui followed t h(‘ system 
of confidence to a culjijihle oxtrejnity ; lint olln r iiiolives 
influenced his eojidiiet at this iniportant nionieiit. lie was 
mvare how little faith the othei* Maratha ])i’ijices placed in 
Ihiji Jhio, and that Sindia, who hnew^ him well, would 
hesitate to engage in hostilities until the IVslnva had fairly 
eonnuitted himself. A]iprised of* the ( tovermir ( Jeneral s 
secret plans and his intendid movements on (Iwalior, Avhieh 
many cireaunstanees miuht have eontuinaal to jmstpone, Mr. 
Idphinstom' had studiously avoided every appearance which 
mii»ht alfeet the nei»dtiat ions in Ilindnstan, or hy any 
])re])aratioii and apparent alaj'm ojj his part ei\e Sindia’s 
secret emissaries at Toona reason to helieve that war w'as 
inevitahl(‘. To have sent to the eaiitoiiuKUit at that lioiir 
would have o<*(iasione<l eojisideiahh^ .stii* : and in the mean- 
tim<‘, by the report of the. spies, tla* l\‘shw'a was evidently 
deliheratin^. The din in the city was dyini^ away, the 
nijfht was passijie-, and the motive* Avhich lia<l hitli<‘rto 
prev(*n1('d ])i’<‘parat imi determined Mr. Mlphinstone t«) ilefer 
it some hours longer.' 

Iblji Kao threw away his last e.hanee on tlu^ nis^Iituf 
the 2(Stli of ()ctol)(?r. Tlio next inornini^' h]lj)hinston<‘ 
wrote to tln^ o(iic(?r coniinandini^ the Kiiiopeaji r(‘oi- 
inent to come on jis fast as possildi*, without rei^aid to 
anything but the health of his men : and also r<Mjm'^ted 
Colonel Burr, who commanded at J^)Ojm, to keep his 
troops on the alert. The Kuro])eaii r(*giuu;i»t marched 
in on the afternoon of tin* 30th of Octola/r. Itlpliin- 
stono now felt justified in carrying into cxc^cution a 
decisive step which he had been contemplating for 
some time — the removal of the troops from an ill- 
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chosen posilion near tlie city to Kirki, some four 
miles northwar<]s, wlieretlu^y would be secure against a 
sur})i-isc, ami free trom the solicitations of the Peshwa's 
emissaries. At al>out the sanuj tiim^, (General Smith, 
acting on his own view of the situation, concentrate<l 
his own tjoops, who were scattered along the frontier*, 
and sivnt back ojuj battalion towai'ds Poona. 

Elphinslone liimself continued at the Jtesidency, 
with a slight guard of Sepoys. From luu-e he could 
beliold the ijici easing aggressiv’eness of tlu* Maratluis. 
Tliey ])lundenMl the old cantonment, rode exultingly 
under the Avails of the Jtesid(‘ncy, and began to form 
a camp half-Avay toAvards the new Pritish |H)sition. 
An Fiiglish olHccu* Avas attacked, Avoumh'd, and rob])ed 
of his hors(\ two miles out of the. (iity, on th<^ Poinbay 
road. r('port was ev(U*yAvh(;rc spn^ad that the Fir- 

inglds had HomI hefun^ the invincilde arms of Siimant, 
and would so(jn he driven out of the country. 

On tlie imii’ning of the jth of l^ovemlxM’, tin'. PesliAva 
sent a truste<I servant to say that lui Avas determim'd 
to l>ring tilings to an (?arly settlemejit: Let the Euro- 
pean regimmit, therefore, be sent aAvay, and tlu^ native 
bi iga.de reducial to its usual strength ; h‘t the canton- 
ment also h(*. removed to a place to be jiointed out by 
himstdf. On tlu*si^ tiTins be Avouhl continue his fricud- 
sliip Avith the Pritisli Government. Otherwise, he 
would niouTit his horse and leave Poona, never to 
return until his terms had been ac(*.cpted. To this 
blustming message Elphinstone replied that he was 
still anxious for peace, and would not cross the river 
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that H(3p«‘\ratc(l Kii’ki from Poona ; but that if tin* 
Poshwa’s troops advanced, ho should bt^ ol»ligod to 
attack tlu‘ni. 

Witliin an hour after the d(‘paiture of th(‘ envoy, 
largo bodies of Marjitluis lH‘gan to strcftm out iji the 
direction of the new cantonment, in such a mannei* as 
to cut oti'thc diri'ct voa<l thither from the JJesi(h‘m*,y. 
The rest ofthii story may In* tol«l in Kljdiinstone s words: 

‘ \Vq IkhI uiily liivK* to lenve tlie Ih'sidoiicy willi the cJotlics 
on our l)jicks, jukI ci-ossint^ tln^ rivei-jit ;i lord, hkmtJi ott to the 
ivirki hi-idLiC with the river hoi wee* n ns and tlu^ eJieiny, and 
ii little firing hut no real lighting. Hdie Residency, witli all 
the iveords, and all my hooks, journals, lelli-rs, niannsej'ipts, 
&o., was .sor>n in a hla/e. Wliile the mm aJid followi'rs were 
toi’ding, we went ouivelves to ohservi* the eminy. Tin* 
sight Avas luagnlfieent as the tide rolled out ol’ l*oona. 
Orant . . . described it as resemhling the bore in iini (bdf of 
(kiml)ay. Kverything was Imslied exia'pt tin* trampling and 
iieigliing of liorses, and the wlnde valley was filled with 
them like a I'iver in flood. J had always t(»id ( ’oloiiel Ihirr 
that, when Avar’ hrokt? out, we must i<*{’ovt*r our chaiaeter hy 
a foiAA'ard niovenuuit that shouhl eiicoiiragi* aiid lix our own 
uum, AAdiile it clu'cked our »*neinies ; ami 1 now . . . siad an 
Older to move down at once ami attaedv. . . . \\nien oj)])ositt* 
to a [Avater-course I Ave halted (injudiciously, I think) 

to cannonade?, and at the same moment the enemy lK*gan 
from twelve or litteen guns. Soon after, his whole mass (jf 
cavalry came on at speed in the most splendid style. Idle 
rusli of hors(‘, tl:e sound of the eartli, the waAung of iiags, 
the hrandisliing of sjiears, were grand beyond description, 
Imt p(.‘riectly inenhctiial. One great hody, hoAvever, formed 
on our left and rear; and when one of our iiatWe battalions 
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was drawn oil' l)y its ardour to attack jVIajor J^iuto fa Portu- 
guese ill llie Peshwa's service |, this body charged with great, 
vigour ajid ])rok(^ ilinaigh hetweeu it aiid the Knropean 
regiiueiit. At tliis lime, tlie r(‘st of tlic line were ])r(‘tty 
well ()ccii])ie<l with shot, matchlocks, and above all W'ith 
I'ockets; and I own 1 thought there was a good chance of 
our losing tla‘ ba.itli‘. The native battalion, how^cver, 
though it iiad ex])ended all its armnnniiion, sinwived the 
charge, an<l was brought b;ick to the line by ( kdoncl IhuT, 
who sliuwed infinite coolness and courage. And after some 
more liring, and sonn* advancing, togetlu'r witli detaching a 
few companies towaids a Jiill on onr right, we found our- 
selves alomr on the lield, ami the sun long set. I was at 
first for advarieing to the water at the Setli's ( lardeii, hut 
Avas ]»ersua,ded il Avas better to return to cam]), Avhicli 
it was.’ 

Su(?li was the l)attle of Kirki, as told without any 
exaggerat.ioii of the part playcMl in it l)y tln^ uajvrator. 
It is iinpossil)Je not to he struck hy the tactical insight, 
tlu‘ holdness. and tluj coolne.ss of judgnieut, Avorthy of 
oueAvlio had served his tjj-st campaign under Wc^lliug- 
toTi. hilphiuslone's siTvices as diplomatist and soldier 
Avert* thus r(*cognis»'d 1)y (kiuningin the House of ( V)m- 
mons, Avlien mf)ving a vott^ of thanks to Lord Tlastings 
ami his army, after the termination of the Avar : 

i*- 

‘AVbilo tin* cam]>aign was ])roceeding thus successfully 
agaijist those Avliom Loj<I Hastings had taken into account 
as ])ii>l)a\*le enenru*s, Iboir j)imd)cr Avas nne\])<'cf edly in- 
creased by the addition of tlie IVsliAva, the t*xccuti\"e head of 
the Manitha empiie, who siuhlenly broke the ties which 
bound him in sti’ictesi amity to the I British (lovernmorit. 
tA'cji Sir John Mulcolm — better «|Ufilified j)erluij)S than any 
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ntJitM- poi'-son to Irillioni the clesiiriis :iii(1 ostiniaie tin* sliifM rity 
of tlu; native powers- Jiatl been so far iiuposed upon, in ;m 
interview with that prinee at IVioiia, as to express tt> lioi-d 
Hastings liis jan-leet eonvietion tliat the IViendly piidessions 
of the Tesliwa deserved entire eoididenee. In tin* midst of 
this iijjsus])eetin^ tran<|uillity — at a. moment now known to 
have l)oeii eone(*rted with the other Mar.-itha eliieftains — the 
IVshwa inanifestoil his real intention hv an unprovoked 
attack npiMi tla' Uesidencv at Poona. Mi’. Klj>hinstone 
(a name distinguished in the literature as well as in the 
politics of the East) exhihited, on that tryini** occasion, 
niilitary courage and skill which, thouoli valuahle access<»ri< s 
to diplomatic talents, we are not c'ntitled to n'ljuire as 
necessary qiialilications for civil (‘mployment. On that, and 
not on that (XJcasioii oid}', hut on many others in the eouise 
of this sinjjjular campaign, Mr. hd]»hinst(m(‘ disjdayed talents 
and resource.s, wJiieh n-ould have rendeii^d him no mean 
general iji a country where u'eiierals are of no m(‘an excel- 
lence and repiitalioji.’ 

In inilitary history, the battle of Ivirkf does not 
hold a V(n*y conspuouous place Tlui Ihdtiwli for(;(‘ 
consisted of less tlian ;]coo men ; of Avhom al^ont 20 
were killtMl and about 70 woiuhUmI. "Phe army of ilie 
Pesliwa is said to liave numhercal 18.000 cavalry and 
8000 infantry; and their loss is estiniatod at several 
hundreds, inehidiiig a nil with tliu odd name of 
Moro Dixit. Hnt the political re.snlt was far more 
decisive than these fii;’nres might imply. The Eritish 
ascoiulency in arms, which had seidonsly suffered in 
the minds of tin; people, was at once re-established. 
A few days afterwards, Avben Genm-al Smith arrived 
with the subsidiary force, the Peshwa lied from his 
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capital, which he was destine<l never again to behold. 
The war henceforth resolved itself into a prolonged 
chase after the Poshwa, varied with occavsional engage- 
ments and sieges of the hill-fortresses, whicli had been 
the historic strongholds of the Maratlias from the da3^s 
of Sivaji. General Pritzler was detached from the 
grand aiiny to co-op(;rate with Genxjral Smith ; and 
both were p]a(‘.e<l nnder the orders of El])hinstone, 
wlio had no little difficulty in iHiConciling their rival 
pndensions. The sonthern portic^ns of the*, Peshwa's 
dominions wer(i meanwhile occni)i(Ml by a force from 
Madras, under Miinro, whose masterly ar‘hievemoTits 
wore thus commemorated by Canning in the* speech 
above referred to : - 

‘ At the Kiuihcni extremity of this long li?ie of operations, 
and in a pai t of tJio campaign carried on in a dislric.t far 
from j)uhli<’, gaze, was employed a man whoso nam<^ I should 
indeed liavo l>eon sorry to havtj j>assed over in .silence. 
1 allude to (^)loiiel TJiomas Munro, a gentleman of whose 
rare (pialificatioiia the late House of (,Wimons liad oppor- 
tunities of ju<lging at their hjir, on the renewal of t.lic Kast 
India Comj^aJiy’s charter ; and tliaii whom I^Airope never 
produced a j\iore accomplished statesman, n(»r India, so 
fei-tile in lunoes, a more skilful soldier. This gentleman, 
wh/'se occupations for some years must have been rather of a 
civil and administrative than a military nature, was called 
early in the war to exercise abilities which, though dormant, 
had nOv rusted from disuse. He went into the field with 
not more than fiv(? or six hundred men, of whom a very 
small proportion were Europeans, and marched into tlie 
Marathvi territories to take possession of tlie country which 
had been ceded to us by the treaty of Poona. The ]>opula- 
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tioii wlncJj lie suliju^jited by arms, be maiiagiMl wiih siicli 
address, equity, and wisdom, lliat lie established an empire 
over their hearts and 1‘eeliiigs. Nine forts w^ere surrendered 
to him or taken by assault on his way ; and at 1 he end of a 
silent and seare.ely observed progrc‘ss, lie emergeii Irom a 
territoi-y Iieretoforo hostile lo tlit* British int(‘rest, witli an 
accession instead of a diminution of force, leaving every- 
thing seiairc and tranquil iMdiind him.' 

The coTKiiicst of th(3 Doc.ean occupieil altogntlier 
some five inoiitbs ; while the Besbwa, who ultiiruiteJy 
fled to llerar and then to ("cntral India, did not siir- 
render to Maleohn until June, j 8i 8. It is uniiocessary 
to follow the course of this t(‘dious campaign ; but one 
or two incidents arc, perhaps, sufficic^ntly interesting 
to 1)0 r(?cordcd liere. Aftt^r the flight of tin' Ik'shwa 
from Poona, K]phinstonc‘’s first care was to 
the city from his own Sepoys, who vow(m 1 vcnigcianee 
for the outrages that had been indicted ujion their 
own stragglers and relations. This was managed by 
the excellent arrangements of (General Smith (to whom 
Elphinstonc gives all the credit), assisted by a depu- 
tation of native liarikcrs. Tlio ad vantng(*s that resulted 
Avcrc- not only ‘to maintain our general reputation, 
and to conciliate fritmds in the presiint contest, *but 
also to preserve a very fertile source of sup[)ly of 
money and of commodities for the army.’ 

In the second niontli of the war, wdien the l^eshwa’s 
army was still unsubdued, and w'hen its precise posi- 
tion was unknown, was fought tlui battle of Koreg^ion, 
which is still remembered with pride by tlic Bombay 
• II 2 
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Army. A weak battalioTi of Sepoys, less than 500 strong, 
had been injudieiously siiminoncd from Sirur to rein- 
fore.e the garrison at I^oona. Aftej* mareliing al] one 
night it found itself in the morning on the riveJ* 
llhiina, face to faee with th(> whole army of the Peshwa. 
Baji Rao himself, with his Sar<hirs, sat on a hill two 
miles off, t{) witness tlie battle, (hit off from tludr 
only water-sii])ply in the river, the little foree cn- 
ti-(ui(vh(Ml itself* in the village of Koregaoii, where 
through tlu; whole of tlu^ day and ])art of the 
following night it resisted the attacks of the enemy. 
The Marfitlni horse i'ep(‘ate<lly chargiMl jjilothe village, 
which Avas also seaj ched by showers of rockets ; but 
tlie most formidable oppoiuuits wei'e found in th(‘ Aral) 
sharpshoob'i s, of Avhom we lu^ar much during this war. 
Bosiiles terrible sufftvrings from thirst, hunger, a.ml 
fatigue, the Sepoys lost more than half their numl)er in 
killed and wounded, inclmling six Jhitish oflicers out 
of eight. At last, when tlH^ situation somned des- 
peiate, the emnny’s tiri^ began to slacken, and they 
were presently in full retreat, alarme<l by the mnvs of 
General Smith’s apjiroacili. h]lj)binstone accompanie<l 
the general to the scene two <lays afterwards, and 
his. comments aj(‘ not without jisychological interest: 
‘ Our men could not be got to stoi-m. Tlu^ Kuropeajis 
talked of surrendering. TJic native ofHctrs behaved 
veiy ill : ami the men latterly could scarce be got, 
even by kicks and bloAVS, to form small parties to 
defend themselves, . . . Most that ! have seen tried to 
excuse themselves, and are sur|)ri6ed to find that tliey 
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are thought to have done a great action : yet an action 
really greater has schloin been achieved -a strong 
incitement never to d<‘s]>air/ 

On the same day (danuary f,, jeS iS ) that Klphinstone 
descril)(‘s tlu' batthi of Korega<m, ht^ mysteriously 
enters in his diary, ' rujiny l(‘tt(‘rs, one announcing 
great cliange to mc^ ami to a.ll.’ 'riiiu’e was need foi* 
secrecy. All Ids corn^spemdence at this time was 
\vritt(vn on th(‘ smallest sli[>s ol* papm*, to he rolled up 
and convoyed in (juiUs. This particular hotter l)i-ought 
the result of the deliluTatioiis of I^onl Hastings with 
regard to tlu* future of thi^ I)(‘cca]i. 'I’he Pi^shwa was 
announced to hav<^ forhdted his throiu^ ; a small princi- 
pality Avas to be s(d/ apart for tin* Ibljji of Satai*a ; but 
the rc'st of I'jiji Kao's wide riominions were declared 
Hritish territory, under the administration of Klj)liin- 
stoiK* as ( V)mndssion(.‘r. but thi‘S(‘ instructions were 
not nuide public for some little Avhile longiu*. Thf‘ 
hill-forts in the (Ihats still h(d<l out; wliile tlu^ Ibljfi 
of Sfitara, whose person had been s(iize<l by the Peshwa 
at an early stag(^ in the war, was now l)(dng <iragge(^l 
in his company backwartls and forvvai'ds through tlu* 
Deccan. 

Early in February, the fprUn (town) and fortress of 
Satiira w(T(j occupi(‘d Avithout strious i i‘sistan(a\ After 
the Hritish Hag had beiui hoisbai on the? fort for a 
moment, it wa^■ |)ulled down ami replaced by tlu> Hag 
of the Kaja, as a sign (^f his sover(‘ignty. Ten days 
later General Sndth iriaiiaged to bring to bav the main 
body of the Peshw^a s army at Ashti, about a hundred 
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miles due east from Poona. Gokla, the only Mardtha 
general who liad shown mncli energy, was killed in a 
cavalry charge ; the Peshwa himself eseajwul for the 
time to Nagpur territory ; l)ut the Kaja of Satara 
and his family ft‘ll into the hands of the victors. 

Elpliinstom; now ielt himself justified in issuing a 
long proclamation, in Marathi, addressed to the people 
of tlie Deccan, reciting the story of the pt*.j*fidy and 
violence of the Peshwa, which had compt'llod the British 
to drive him from his tlironc and comjuer his domi- 
nions, and stating that a portion of his ten itury would 
be reserviid for the Raja of Sabira. 

‘The rest of llie eoiuilry will b(^ helil by the Honourable 
(.\nnpaiiy. 'Die revenues will be eolIecttMl foi* the (jlovern- 
irieiit, but all j)ro|)erty, real or persofial, will be secured. 
All wattmi. and rinlni |,tfrants of lainl revenuofree |, annual 
stipends, and jdl religious and charitable establisliinents will 
be prolccted, and all religious sects will be ttileiuted, and 
their customs maintained, as far as is just and reasonable. 
The faj ining system is abolished. Ollicers will be forthwith 
appointed, to collect a regular and imxh'ratc revenue on the 
part of ilie British Governinent, to administtu* justice ajul to 
encourage the cultivation of tin* soil. They will he au- 
thorised to allow of remissions, in consideration of the 
eircvinstancos of the times/ 

It remains t.o cliroiiiclc briefly the other incidents of 
the A^ar. Sindia remained (juiet, overawed by the 
grand army, or won over through the diplomacy of 
Malcolm. At Nagpur, the same drama was enacted 
as at Poona, a few weeks later. The Resident, Jen- 
kins, was suddenly attacked on the hill of Sitab&ldi 
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by all the forces of the Kaja. The garrison, consisting 
of less than 1400 Sepoys, wer(* at first thrown into 
confusion, but wc^rc finally saved by an Iutojc charge 
of three troops of Madras native cavalry. The Rajfi 
fled, but a successor to the throne was found in an 
infant of his family. In (Central India the campaign 
was short but sharp. Ilolkar himself was only a boy, 
but his generals resolved to try tlie hazard of the die. 
They were dcicisivi^ly dc^feated at tlie battle of Mohi<l- 
pur, in which Malcolm figured conspicuously, lly tlie 
treaty that followed, 1 (olkar lost his outlying province's 
and his claims over the Rajput princes, but still rc^- 
mained the foremost power in Mjilwa. The Pindaris, 
the original cause of the war, gav(5 comparativedy littk^ 
trouble. The greab'st of their ehhd's, Amir KhAn, 
prudently ac(i<ipted the liberal terms offeivMl him, in 
accordance with which his sueeessi>r is now in posses- 
sion of the principality of Tonk. The military ari'ay 
of the others was easily l)rokeii up ; their leadtTS took 
refuge in the jungle, wheni one of them is said to hav(^ 
been eaten by a tiger. The final pacification of (\uitral 
India afibrded congenial employiin'iit to Malcolm foi* 
the next twfdve months. 

Nearly forty years later, in tlie time of Dalhousie, 
the States of Nagpur and Satara fell to the Ihiramount 
Power, by the application of the doctrine; of lapse. 
P>iit with that exc(;x>tion, the s(;ttlement (dlecoed after 
the Third Maratha War has continu(;d unimpaired to 
the present day. Putting aside the Southern MarAthil 
States, three great Mardthi princes — Sindia, Holkar, 
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jiikI tlio (iaekwar — still rnlci over territory aggregating 
46,000 squarci miles, 'vvith moixi than seven million 
inhabitants, and an estimatcHl revenue? of three millions 
steiding. Jiut not a fragment of their widely S(?att(?red 
dominions lies witldn tlie country that iis(*s Marathi 
for its vernacular. 
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TllK SlTri/P.MENT OF 'I'llK DkCCAN 
1818 - 1819 

KlpiiinstoM': his nppointinoiit as (\)imnis- 

si()iu*r for ilu^ sc‘ttlciiu‘iit of the l)(rA*a)i in fhuniarv, 
i*Si8; liut sevcTal jiionths ]nnl to ])ass Ix^fon* civil 
antlioiity ^vas ev(‘ry^Yll(‘rc rcsloriMl. l)urinL»‘ Marcli 
ami Apj-il lie aeconipanic<l the forcA' <l(;tachc<l lor tin* 
ca])t/ur(^ of th(‘ hill -fortresses in tla^ (Jliats, some of 
which h(‘l(l ont until hoinliardeil. A plensant inter- 
lude Avas the furinjil restoration of tln^ Raja of Satara 
to the throne of Sivaji. Jjord Hastings luul left Klpliin- 
stonc th(‘ clioiee of ufivini^ tln^ Jhija a S(>V(a’(di^-nty, oi* 
only iijufffv. He adoptcid the former alteJiiallve, 1 h‘- 
cause he recognised the importance ‘of leaving- for part 
of tlie Peshwa's snl)j(‘Cts a governimmt which could 
ati’ord them service; in their own Avay.’ The Pytisli 
J)istriet of SaUira, Avhicli j*e:])r(;scnt.s the State tlieii 
tionstituted, has an area of 5000 sejuare miles and a 
population of one miUiun souls. 

ElphiiLstoiic Avas much attracted to the young- 
prince, Avho did not fail to requite the good-Avill 
shoAA^n to him. 
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" March 4. . . . Yisiti*d tlie Iliija. He koj)t up the tonus 
of sovereignty, neither rising nor t)Owing ; hut in his 
liingiuigc and nmiiners was civil and coinpliaiit. He is 
about twenty ; not Ijandsoine, but good-1 mm on red and franb. 
His Inofhers have nearly the same charaeter, wdth rather 
better hioks. His mother is a fine oltl lady, wlio lias been 
handsome, and lias still very line eyes. 8he has good 
nuumers, and, it is said, good abilities. The llaja’s gratitude 
to (leiieral Smith, which seemed as unfeigiK'd as his joy at 
his del iverance, was very engaging.’ 

^ April 22 [after tin* installation]. The Ibija gave me an 
entiu'tainment in the evening ; and afb'r advice and good 
Avishes f. took leave, much interested in the brothers, whose 
concord, simplicity, and attachment to their mother anil each 
other are very amiable.’ 

It is gratifying to know that Elphinstono’s favour- 
able antieipatious were realised. Writing to Strachey, 
nearly five years latm' (Decmiiber, 1^22), be says: — 

‘ 1 iruist tell yon what a. good fellow the little Uiija of 
Siitara is. VVhmi T visited him, we sat on two masnad» 
[eusliiojis] without exchanging one single Avord, in a A^ery 
respectable darbdr \ but the moment Ave retired to ^ khilwat 
I cabinet I the Ibija produced his civil and criminal register, 
and his minute of [revenue | deniaiids, collections, and 
balances for tlii; last ipiarter, and bi gan exjilainiiig tlio state 
of his country as eagerly as a young Collector. He always 
sits in the >iyayadi.sli (court of justice) .and conducts his 
husiness Avitli the utmost regularity. 1 hunted Avith him the 
day we parted; and a young gentleman had a bad fall just 
in fj-ont of me, and hiy for fle.ad. When I got off, I found a 
hoi*s<*man dismounted and supporting his head ; and, to my 
surprise, it was the Ibija, who had let his horse go and run 
to his assistance. The Ilaja’s turning out well is principally 
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owing to ( Jraiit, ilie I^esideiit, i'oniifM ly adjutant to 

the grenadier l)iittalion, and now lii>torian of the Maratha 
empire/ 

And again, in Novem})or, 1S26:— 

‘The IiVija of* Satara is the njost eivilised Maratha I evei- 
met with, has his (*onnlry in excellent oiiler, and everything, 
to liis roads ajid aeipu ducts, in a styJi? that would do credit 
to a Kuropean. I was move struck witli liis ju ivate sitting- 
room than anything 1 saw at Satara. It contains a single 
tabic covered with giaen velvet, at wliich the desianidant ol' 
SivaJj sits in a chair, and writes letters, as well as a journal 
of his ti'ansactiuns, with his owji hand. ... He gave me at 
[)arting the identical hCujhnahh (literally, tiger’s claws) with 
wliicli Sivaji seized the Alughal general in a. tr(‘aclierous 
embrace wlaui he; stabb(‘d him ancl afterwards destroyed his 
army. They are most formidable steel hooks, very shar]), 
and attached to two rings fitting the fingers, and lie con- 
cealed in the insid<; of tht? liajul k’ 

ElpliinstoiK^ could thus make as well as unmake a 
king, and luj took more; ilelight in tho l'orun;r task 
than in tin; latter. Ho was now to sliow that In; pos- 
sessed tho talents of an administrator, in addition to 
those of a diplomatist and a genc]*a]. Since liis early 
days at Tk;nares, he ha<l had no i;xperienco of civil 
work ; but lie had then imbihed from Mr. Davis an 
unfavourable opinion of tho Bengal syst(;m, wdiich 
was confirmed by the 2>nblication about this time of 
the Report of the Barliamentary Committee •of i»Sj 'Z. 
He was fond of telling a story to illustrate the 

* Tliis weapon is now in the possession of Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff, Elphiiifc tone’s godson. 
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tlivad Avhich our courts of law and our .lloi^ulatious 
inspired among tlie natives. Wlum the Nortli-West 
was first annexed, tlio inliahitants of a newty occupied 
village wcr(i encountered in full flight. Asked if 
I.ord Lake was coining, ‘ No,’ they rej)lied, ‘ tlie 
Adalat is coming/ the Adalat being tlui nanui of the 
lUitish tril)una.l now repr(*sent(‘d by the ( -ivil ( Joiirt. 
With tli(>si> vi(‘ws it will readily ln‘. be]ii‘.ved that 
Klpliinstone thouglit it his first duty to pri'servo as 
much as possil)Jo of the existing systeniof a< I ministra- 
tion. not, of (‘oiirso, as l)(‘ing the i(h‘alJy bt*.sL but as 
the best und<u- all the cinmmstaiices ami for the time. 
He knew that the Adalat and the .Regulations would 
ultimat(;ly liav(i to be. introduced; but he was desirous 
of ])ostponing tlieir introduction, and of doveloping in 
(he meantime all that could be discoven‘d (d good in 
the nativ(‘ institutions, in acknowledging the receipt 
from Ids friend .Lrskine of a treatise of Ikmtham’s 
(which he afterwards studied diligimtly), Ikj added ; — 

* I lijive liot, linwever, so Jiiiuh occiision us you sii])j)OS(‘ 
loi* ijist riiclioji i)i (lie ])riiK’i|)lrs of lea'isluiioii ; lor my 
Ofii])loyineiii is very liinuble. It is to lesirii which .syslcm is 
in force, jmkI to preserve it ioiiiupMire(h This, T think, 
ouuht to he tlu^ uieut duty of a jirovlsiouul «.»ovoriiuu‘nt ; 
uiid I shall think I liuve done u ii^reul sei vice to this coimiry 
if I cun lufveni ])<*opIe niuking laws for it until lliey see 
whether i*^ wuiits them ’ 

The result of Klphinstoiie’s enquiries is contained 
in liis ‘Report on the Tenitories coiKpiered from the 
P(Ai:jliwa/ which was not submitted to the Supreme 
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Government until the close of hSic;. Avlieii he had 
already lidt Poona for Hoinhay. Tlie Repint ^ begins 
with a deseri[>ti V(i a(*eount of theeouiitiw and a sketch 
of Maratha history, and Uien reviews (‘Iaborat.t‘ly th<^ 
Maj’atlni systmn of adininistralion, in the si'veral 
departments of reveniav. and civil and ciiminal juris- 
diction. its interest now is. of coursi*, inaiidy histo- 
rical, as a record of a state of tilings that lias pass<‘d 
away ; but, like (^verythini;- Klphinstone Avi-ote, it is 
repl(‘t(‘ with philosophic n‘li(‘('tions. wliiclj will alwa\ s 
retain tlieir value. It also contains tlu* piineiples (hat 
i^uided his own ri‘ro!nis, manjr of which wt'ro carri(‘d 
out siil)S(‘(juently, during;; the period when he was 
(h)vernor of llombay. I (will lu' convenient, therefore, 
to disregard strict chixiiiolooical ordm*. and (o tn at tin* 
sr^ttlcnieiit of the ik'cean iinilm* its si vnvral headint;‘s — 
political, fiscal, ajid judicial. 

Klpliinstoin' c‘stinia.l<‘S the total area of thi‘ c-oiniti'y 
placerl under his a<lniinistrati(ni at f>o,oco S(juare 
miles, and iviu^ssi's the inhabitajds at four millions, or 
only eighty persons ptT s(pian‘ mile ll(‘ is car(^ful 
to distingnisli tliree tracts. <lifrering both in physical 
aspects and in population. In the extreme Jiorth is 
the hot ami low-lyiniu;; plain of Ivhiimlesh, oceuyyino’ 
the va]](^\' of the Tfijiti ]ietwe<*n two Jiioun tain rang<‘s. 

' First jiriiitoJ in full in Mr. F«»rr«*^t*s voliinu; rif 
]»ofur<i w«‘ll kniiuii as an <»(lirial <l»»ciinK*nt ainl fmin rxtrafts. 

^ Accnrdiiig 1.0 llio Oftjsns of iHSi, (ho nine .Uritisli districts into 
wliicli tlio ])tsu‘aii is now divi<lcd !ia<l an an'a of 51-’, 356 scjnai-o 
and a i>ojjuIiition of 7,700.537 souls, luniig an average of 147 
per squaro milt*. , 
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This tract had not recovered from the calamitous 
famine of 1803. It was placed in charge of Captain 
Briggs, who dcv<)t<Ml himself to repressing tlie ravages 
of the wild tribe of Bhi'ls, and to inviting immigrants 
to cultivate the Avaste but fertilt? fields. Next comes 
the Alarjitha country proper, comprising the districts 
of Ahmadnagar and Poona, and the newly formed 
State of Siitara. Westward it is lioundefl by the main 
range of the Clmts, south w’ard by the Kistna river, 
while eastward it stretches tow^ard the plati'au of the 
Deccan. Here was iht* home of tin; Alaratlia nation; 
hero thi^y Imilt their mountain forlri'sscs. fontlly 
deemed impregnable ; here? they lired and pastured 
their hardy ponies. Of tlic^ Brahmans and soldiers 
Elphinstone expresses a very unfavonral>le opinion. 
The character he gives of tlu? jH'asantiy will be 
recognised as true in its main features at tlic^ present 
day :~ 

‘The Abiriitli.i peasantry have some pride in tin; triumphs 
of their nalion, and some ambition to ]>artake in ils military 
exploits; hut although eireu instances might turn them into 
soldiers or rohhers, at present their hahits are decidedly 
j)eacernl. They are sober, rrugal, indusfrions; mild and 
inoffensive to everybody; and among themselvu;s neither 
dishonest nor insincere. TIu; faults of their gov^rn’innent 
liave, liowevcr, created the corresjmndiiig vices in tliem ; its 
oppression and extortion liave taught them dissimulation, 
mendacity, and fraud ; and the insecurity of ])roperty has 
rendered them so careless of the future, as to lavish on a 
marriago or otlier ceremony the savings of years of j)arai- 
mony. . . . Tlie effects of this last are felt in the debts and 
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cmbiirrossmonla in wliicli tin* wlioln of the a-urririiltural 
population is plunged.’ 

The last of the tliree tracts is the Maratlui Kariiatik, 
extending from the Kistna southwarils to tlu* frontiers 
of Mysore and tlui ceded <listricts of the Madras Presi- 
dency. In addition to tln^ districts of ]k‘lgaum and 
Bijiipiir, it includes the Southern Maratlui flagirs. 
It is extremely fertile, comprising \vid(^ plains of tlie 
famous black cotton soil. Tlie inhal>itants speak 
Kanarese, and always hate«] the* Maratlnis as fondgn 
invaders. They had readih’ joined (leneral Munro in 
expelling ih(*ir rulers, and arci devscri1)(‘d as perfectly 
cpiiet and W(dl affi^ct(Ml. The administrator was Mr. 
(Chaplin, an experi(aic(.‘<l member of the Mndras (^ivil 
Service. 

Klphinstono had hoped to enjoy th(' co-operation of 
Munro in effecting the s(ittk!m(uit of the Karnatik, 
which Munro had already compna'ed l)y arms, lie 
had to be content with a searcdiing coJMospondence, 
and a brief visit of live days. After Munro’s d(*- 
parture h(^ wrote in his diary : — 

‘T luive gjiiiuHl Ji gre.'it d(*;il of instnictioii from him, and 
have been greatly phased with his strong jnae.lieal good 
sense, his simplicity and frankness, his ]»erh*et good-nature 
and good-liiimour, his real beiievolenre, iinmixed wifli tlu* 
slightest cant of misanthropy, bis activity and bis truthful- 
ness of mind, easily ])leased with anything, ami ^delighted 
with those tilings that in general liave no effect hnt on a 
youthful imagination. Tlie effect of these last qualities is 
heigldened hy their contrast with Ids stern eoniitenaiice and 
searching eye.* 
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Aliinro, though not yot (Governor of Madras, had 
spent all his life in orgn-nising the fid ministrati ve 
system in the c(‘ded ami compiered di*sti*icts of that 
Prosid(iiiey. It was from his example that Klphiii- 
stone ]canie<l the <hity of investigating thoroughly the 
indigenous institutions, and the supreme importance 
of introdueing the h^ast possibles (‘hange. With 
Malcolm he shared (though from more philosophical 
motives) tlio y)oli(iy of sym[)athy, and a gcmtn'ous n*- 
(‘ognition of nativi^ prejudices and native aspirations. 
At about tills time he wrote in liis diary 

‘ Mjdiioliii certidiily lias wii-e imd views of jxilie.y; 

and, among tliom. Ili(‘ kind and indulgcjil manner in wideli lie 
I'egards I he native's (lliongh perliaps originating in his heart 
as inueli as in his Inaid) is hy no means the least ini])()rl;ant. 
It ajipeai's to jiarticuhu* advantage in his fetdings lo\va!*ds the 
iiativ'o army, and in tlie doctriiu's he has ineidealcil regarding 
them. It is melaiiulioly to think that lie is not young, ami tiiat 
lie is tlu‘ last oT the class of politicians to which he belongs. 
Th(! later statesmen arc; certainly more; imjierions and 
harslier in tla ir notions, and ar<* iidci’ior in wisdom, iiias- 
mueh as tliey reckon nion* on force than he does, and less on 
affect ion.’ 

With Mahrolm juid Muuro for his gukhis, El])lnu- 
stone pro(^0(Ml(*d iipaco with his diifil task of coiuvilia- 
tioii ami impiijy . When the Peshvva had been cliased 
out of his dominions, nml tlu^ hill-foils liad fallen one 
by one, all organised opposition cea.sed. The restora- 
tioJi of the lljijii of Sjitara, and the maijiteiiance of thc^ 
Southern Jagmlars, showed that the Ihltish had no 
intention of disri*garding Manilha sentiments. /Vs 
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always happeus in India aftor a CMUKpn st, tho onltiva- 
tors, who form tht; vast mass of tlio ]M)])iilaf ion. 
accpiioscod in tlio cliangi^ of their riiU'is with hardly a. 
murmur. Jhit Klphinstono was far too prud(‘nt to 
interpret this a(*quioscence as m(‘aninii: ;H*tive conb'ut- 
mont ; and lu^ was also well aware of the* inllnenct* 
ox(ircised by the edasses who had ne(a‘ssarily suffered 
from the n^volution. The*. disbandiMl soldiers of tlu* 
Peshwa vverci to some extent [)rovi(ltsl for in tin* 
irregular levi(‘s of the Company {^^ihamEi^), that wau*e 
raised to keep ordei- ; ev<‘ry eonsidiaation was sliown 
for those who, cifher as oflieinls or landowmu-s, had 
ranked as genthunen under Maratha rule: while the 
numerous easte of Poona lh*alimans, who had lost 
most of all by the ovejthrow of a Hrjihman govern- 
ment, w'(u*e studiously eonciliated by a si‘ri(^s of 
measures adopted for their (jxpress benefit. 

' I’lie general disposil i<»ii of tin? agrieiilt nral elass,' ld])liin 
sione wrote in an ollieial dispatch, not re]>rij)1e(J hy Foriest, 
‘is strong in favour of tnm([iiilli(y. They an; tJie first 
snffej’ers l)y wars oj- by assoni])lages ofhantlilti ; and as tiny 
were by no nieaiis favoured imder llu; Jh alnnan gov(;rninent , 
they cannot, wliatever ])ri(le they may take in Maratlni in- 
dependence, seriovl^ly wait | ? wish | for its restoiation. ^lUit, 
he adds, ‘ evt;n among tliein thei’t; are inaijy draw backs, oi» 
the gratitude we might expect from our Jiglit assessinejit and 
])r()tection. The dct^muJiha and othei* :::ntnhidnrs^ 
and other Arillage aiitlun-ities, who lose pow'ei* by oui- can; to 
prevent oxaetioiis, liave probably intluenec suflutient to injure 
us with the very people for whose cause we ijicur their 
otliinn. The wliolc of the soldiery and all connectyed with 


I 
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tlieni — all who lived entirely by Sfiviee, all who joined 
service and cultivation, all who had a. hrotlier in einplnyinent 
who is now thrown hach on the family, and all Avho had 
horses and were otherwisi^ iiiaintained hy Ihe existence of an 
army — delest ns and our n‘i»nla]* haltalions, and arc joined 
hy th<‘ir neighhonrs from symj>athy and national feeling. 

The Jaginhirs bidoiigt^d to two classes: the great 
hereditary nobles, wliosc? political status Iwad already 
been recognised, and fixed by the settleinent of Pan- 
darpui* ^ ; and thostj of inferior lank, who had hitliorto 
held th(‘ir estates at ph^asiirc!. With regar*! to the 
foriinn* class, not much difficulty was ( Xperienced. it 
was only necessary that they should transfer their 
allegiaiiee from the Peshvva to the ( ‘oinpany. To 
this tluiy all constvntcd, with a single exc(>ptioii. 
(,^hintaman Kao, oih^ of file l\‘itwardhans, a Ihahman 
family wlio had received large grants irom the Peshwa, 
refused, on the grotescpie ph^a that it was nowli(?re 
stipulated in tin* sc^ttlement of Pandarpur that, ‘ in the 
iwent of disagriMuneni betweem the Peshwa and the 
Kritish (Government, I am to servo the latter.’ The 
threat of ic'sumption and the personal iiitorvention ol 
ElphinstoiKi were nMjuirod to removes thesis and other 
scruples. (Ghintaman Kao is described as liaving ‘ a 
narrow and cj’ooked liiiderstanding, a litigious spirit, 
and a cax)rici<»us temper.’ ‘Our intercourst?,’ however, 
‘ comph tely rt^stored Ids good liumour. and had 
latt(n*ly tin^ appearance of complete cordiality an<i 
satisfaction, which, tliough it may not be lasting, 1 
hav(i no doubt is perfectly sincero.' 

* Sec aniey pii. 77-79-, 
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The terms granted to these greater Jagirrhlrs wore 
liberal. They received assurances tlial their rank 
and dignity wouhl be maintained as in llie time of 
the l\\sliwa; and that tlu^ Jlritish (Government would 
not iuteiTere, exce])t in cas(‘ of viuy llagrant a]>us(^ of 
power, or long e.ontinuamte of gross mismanagement, 
in particular, tlndr local jurisdiction, including tin* 
powi^r of life and death, Avas guarant(‘ed to th(*m; 
and in compliance with their (‘arnest entic^atics, the}' 
w<uo grant(‘d a sp(‘cial exemption from tin* Atlala.ts 
((Givil (Jourts) of the JVesi<I(*ncy. Though their claims 
to the right of private* Avar could not be* sanctioiuHl, it 
was arranged that any ma.tt(‘rs of ditf(‘ri‘nce among 
theinsf'lves sln)uld be r<‘gard(‘<l as ' political.’ to be 
d(‘alt Avith by dir(*et ord(‘rs from the ( iov(*rnm(*nt, 
and not under the Jiegnlaticms applie.abh* to TVritish 
t(‘rritoiy. Anoth(*r fertile source of dis]mt(^ was anti- 
cipated l)y provisions for the extj-aditif)n of criminals, 
and for pursuing them into tin* dominions of* the 
chiefs. 

The case of the ini'erior flagirdars pi‘esent('d more 
complications, and also more difficulty. Fdphinstiine’s 
(ionstaiit desire Avas to preserve tlu*m as an upp(U' 
c,Iass of society, intermediate betAveen thci cultivators 
and the oHicials, though he w^as avcII aware of the 
impossibility of etU'cding this by artificial means. He 
saAA" them disappearing before his (*yes, but he did 
<*V(Ty thing in his power to delay the in(jvi table result. 
He often thought over the desirability of rewarding 
native officials with grants of land inst(*ad of pensions. 
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A fc\v y(‘ars latter, when at Bombay, l»(i thus oxplainod 
his g^Tioral |)olit^3", in a despatch to tli(i Supremo 
(jlovcrjiinont, which seems to havt; been called forth 
b^' some threat of resumptions: 

‘The nijdateiiMnce of nuuiv of tlie elnel's iii posst's 

sioiis WMs (•rrialnly suirgcstcd, as .sap[H)sed by the (Tovernor 
Oeiierjil, 1‘ei* ilie purpose of avoidiiiLT popular dii^eojitcMit, 
and prt'vraifing the too ra]>id fall of ‘•ivni; fainilii^s; but in 
otliei* easrs it ri’sbd on the brlief i])at tlie liolders were 
entitled of right to their poss(‘ssions, Wlari* a 7V/;///' was by 
th(' original grant inruh* luu'editary in the fainily of the 
granti'C, there could be no doubt of ilui right oi' tlu* descen 
da lit ; but where th(T<‘ was no siudi gjant (as was tlie east; 
with almost all the the right rested on diflerent 

grounds. . . . A jftr/h’ was usually grant I'd during tile, for the 
piir])ose of maijitainiiig troops to s<;rve tin* State; a small 
j)ortion ^s’as set aside as a personal provi.^ion for the chhd*. 
This inode of maintaining troops being always ls(‘])t up, there 
was no motive for removing \ho and conserjuently 

(‘very grant was jenewed on the death of each ineumbeni, 
his son j)aying a relief to the gov(‘rnmont. When tliis 
jiractice had Jong subsisted, the yar///* came to be regard(?d as 
hereditary, and the resnmjition of it would have been vi(‘wed 
as a violation of private j)ro])erty. The nature and history 
of ycn/f/vs' has so gi-eat an analogy to those of feudal benefices, 
that, tlie manner in wliicb this transition t(.)()k placa; can be 
easily understood in Kuro[)e. The period for wbieb a jffipt' 
bad been bi^ld was, therefore, a very iin]>ortant ]>oint to 
advert Vo in de<riding bow hnig to continue it. I recom- 
mended tliat all granted by lla; Mughal bmjperors or the 
Ibijas of Batara should be hereditary in the fullest st'iise of 
the word. . . . The jfuprddrs of the IVshwas stood on a 
ditfereiit footing. Thej" had aidscii under the dynasty wt; 
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those unyielding forms tiuit deny alike advanlages of biith 
a-ml the elaiins of rank and serviec^’ 

The BraluiiaiJS showed tlie nisei ves less amenalile t<» 
eoiiciliatiun, almost justifying the eharactor Captain 
Crant gave them as ‘ generally <liseoiitented, and only 
restrained liy fijar irem lieing treasonable.’ The 1)est 
that Klphinstune himself eould find to say of them is: 
• Tliere are among them many instanees of decent ami 
respcictable lives; and although they are generally 
sulitle and insincere, T have met Avitli some on whom 
I could depend for sound and canditi o[)inions.’ How 
much they had lost by tlui downfall of the Peshwa may 
be gathered from a few facets r(‘coj'ded in another (;on- 
nexion. Baji Bao, tlniiigh he reduccul the former (!xpen- 
diture, still used to give a small suiii to ea(*h of 50,000 
Brahmans. Boili he and also his Sard ars and Minisbu's 
employed many h^arned Brahmans in vaiious oflices 
connected with tlu; Hindu ritual; while all, on reli- 
gious princij)le, allowed stipends ami grants of land to 
many others for whoso servic(\s they had no occasion. 
Under the name of fhe Dakshina. the sum of live 
lakhs of rupees (^^50,000) was annually distributed 
by the Peshwa among Brahmans, jiominally as a 
reward lor learning, Imt in practice as a mere alms- 
giving. In fact, Klphinsione goes so far as lo say 
that ‘ opc of the principal objects of the Peshwa’s 
government was the main ten an c(^ of the Brain nans.’ 

Meedless to say that Pllphinstone, though no 
student of Sanskrit, was absolutely free from any 
prejudice against the legendary superstitions of the 
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Hindu religion. He was, indeed, telerajit enough to 
propose the endowment (out of the Daksliina) of 
professorships for tlu^ teaehing of Hindu divinity and 
mythology. His sympathy also was aroust'd by the 
stories had heard of griiat numbers of Ihalnnans 
reduced to such distress as to bo subsisting on tie* 
sale of shawls and other presents which they had 
received in better times. Wluit lie could do for this 
impoverished class he dirl willingly. Tlie Satara 
proclamation contained a clause (‘xpressly guarantee- 
ing to them <piiot possession of th(‘ir grants of land 
and p(‘cuniaiy allowances. Aftin* oijhn* was rijstoreil, 
oiKi of his lirst a(*ls was to ratify this assiiranci; pub- 
licly at Nasik, a very holy place of pilgrim:ig(? ; and 
to accompany his words with a <listril>ution of alms, 
which was aftei*wards rep(‘ated at J^)ona. Out of the 
Daksliina, lit', originally proposed to set apart .£*io,oco 
for religious expenses, including two colleges for 
Ih’cihmans. Hut conshlerations of economy compelled 
him to restrict this <lesign to a grant of .E')Ooo a year 
for prizes in Sanskrit learning, wliich forms the 
nnchms of tlie existing Poona (kdlege. 

Despite these generous provisi(»ns, it was from tlu‘ 
Brahmans of Poona that Elphinstone experience;! th(‘ 
only serious attempt to shake off British rule. A 
conspiracy wits formed to murder all the Europeans, 
to seize the hill-forts, and to take possession of the 
person of the liaja of Sfitara. The plot was d(*,tected, 
and those who had taken part in it were promptly 
and severely dealt with. Elphinstone ordered the 
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ringleaders to l)e cxocuUmI by l»eing blown from guns *, 
remarking that this mode of ex(*cution ‘contains two 
valuable clmneuts of capital punishment: it is painless 
to tile criminal and terrilde to the l;eholder.' When 
Sir Evan >iep(^an {(.lovornor of Horn bay) suggesterl to 
Elphiiistom* that it wouhl be prudent to apply to the 
Supreme (Government for an indemnity, h(*. replied, 
with true lloman dignity: ‘If 1 have done wrong, J 
<li‘serve to-be punished ; if I liave done riglit, 1 do not 
reijuire an indemnity.' 

El])hinstone's liseal reforms may be in‘at(‘d very • 
sliortly. In this, (‘ven more than in olh<‘r matters, 
lie was contcMit mainly to record and jin^serve the 
system that he found in (‘xistenci^ ; whih) it would 
be hop(‘less to attejiijit to interest English readers in 
the Jarindxrndi (revenue-{iss(\ssment) of a ]\]a]*;itha 
province seventy y(.‘ars ago. Sullict^ it to say that he 
abolisla'd the farming system, wliicdi laid but recently 
bei‘n ijitroduced as a I'cHned engim^ of extortion ; and 
that his g<‘neral instructions to the Collectors were : 

‘ inaintiiin the nniive systcMii ; Ifvy the icviMiiie jicaiording tn 
the lU'tual (•MliiY;il ion : iiiiike the assessments light.; imjiosc 
no new taxes, and do away with none unless obviously 
unjust; above all, make no innovations.’ 

Every (‘xertion seems to have lieen honestly made to 
ndie v'e the cultivators frojii excessive; exactions. 

V 

' Sir'J\ K. 4l<-srril>rs tins ;is .M Mar.ltiia ptiiiishinont , 

aiol as an iiiiioval ion in .Urit isli Jinlia. Wo Iiavi* read sniiu-wlien* 
lliat it is <•!’ Miiglial iiitn»4lnctinii ; it was ccrlairdy iistMl liy »Sir 
llfrtoi- Mu Mill, in 1764, to dt.e'iinak‘ his inutiiions s«*]>oys sliortly 
iM'fuiv tli<‘ l»MttIe of Kaksar, 
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‘ ^riio foundation for tin* assossinonl. Iji all oa^o; was tlio 
amount j)ai(l by each villauio in times when tJie j)e(>])le 
cou.si(h’r<d 1]ieinselvt*s lo have l>ei*n well ei*ned. De- 
ductions wort* made from this in |»ro|)ori inn In (he diniinution 
of the cult ivat i»)n, ami aft(‘rwar<ls fiiilher allowain’es wt'i’i* 
niaili* on any spoeitio ‘^rounds alloL'f<l hy the rnt/(ffs (culti- 
vators). The amount lobe j)aid was partilitmed aiin'iin' (he 
riiijatu by (In* village olHcei*s ; and if all wt^rt^ satislied fuitius 
(leases) were iifiven, and the setth*men( was ended. . . . All 
the (V)llectoi's Iv(‘pt ii]) tht* principle nt (lit* rtufuf.nut rt sviWv- 
nieiil and some carri«*il it to a ^reatii' extent than had 
been usual witli the Ma ratluis.* 

Notwitbstimdin^* all tliese t'llbrts at nuxbu-ation, 
there efiii Ik* little doubt that tin* (*ar!y assessment ol’ 
th<^ Dtmean, as of other pnivinees wlien th(*y lirst <;*a,m<‘ 
rnider British a<lurmislration, was hii^her than the 
p(50|>le eonld afford to pay. Hu* eauses of this appear 
to liave been ( 1 ) (lie adoption of native rent-rolls, 
which ](‘pres(‘]ited not actual }m>nients, but the high- 
est standard (*ver attained : ami (i) tlu*. unif(u*m 
exaction of tlu; demaml Ibitish ollicials. without 
sullicient regard to tluj character of tlu^ .seasons or 
other varying circumstances. And it must always lx* 
home in miinl that in those days a su[)era-bumlant 
harv(‘st was regardetl jis a calamity oidy second »to a 
general failure ; for wlu‘n then* was lilt le local ti*a.11ic, 
and no exportation, low prices meant reduced^ jiro tits 
to the cultivators. 

' Tins systfin (if tixiiii; tlu* amount Um* from ouch cultivatoi'. 
wliicli liiul iilrc;uly liccii i ntrotliiccil in Madras by Mniiro, as opposeti 
to tlu*. :min'indihi t»r lamilord system of l>c|jyal. 
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The laiul-revcnuo was, of course, the sheet-anchor 
of finance. But tliere were also several subordinate 
sources of income — sucii as zukdl. or customs ; ahlcdn'. 
or excisci ; or lines paid on succession to 

property, chielly in cases of adoption ; fees paid by 
wand(‘rin^ sheplierds for the right to pasture their 
Hocks on waste lands ; and fees pai«l for leave to cut 
wood in goveriiuieiit fon‘sts. Of these, customs pro- 
duced about ..^'30,000 a year. Tliis was a transit 
<hity levied l)y llie l>ullock-juad ; hut the late varied 
in proportion to the value of the eomujodity, tlie 
highest b(‘ing eiglit rup<‘(‘S (iY)n.). ft was levied inde- 
pendently in each district, so that gootls wi re liabh' 
to be repeatedly stop])(Ml and searclaMl. 'fo remedy 
this inconveni(‘nc(*, th(u-e was a chiss wlu) umltM took 
for a single paynicnt to pass goods through the whole 
country. KIpliinstone continued the farming of 
customs as a bmiporary im^asure. The only reform 
he introduced Avas to abolish the privileg(? of exemp- 
tion wHueli l)ad In urn (*njoy(Ml l)y our cain])-dealers, in 
order to previ'iit dis]mtes witli tlui Pesliw^a’s otHcials. 
Excise, wliicli (wen at this time was an important 
source of revenue in Bengal, «li<l not yield over 000 
a y^ar. Tlie use of spirituous li(|Uors Avas forbidden 
at Booiui, and discouraged (wery where else. Drunkeii- 
iu*ss Avas almost unknowm in the Marcitha country, 

' which had thus a decitled superiority in morals ovcj’ 
the old ])roviiJces.’ Elphinstone recommended a policy 
of prohibition, or at any rate a veiy high rate of tax- 
ation. He also approved tlie tax on adoptions, as 
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being one that was little lolt, and as attended with 
advantages in re(‘ording sueccssions. Of a special 
duty on salt w(i hear nothing. So far as it was taxed 
at all, it was included under custonis. 

Police; and criminal juslicc; occupy b»gethi;r iik)i<; 
tljan thirty pag(‘S in J^d])hinstono\s R(‘port, whicli form 
very inter(*sting reading, jiartly because of their his- 
torical information, an<l ])artly because of I<]lphin- 
stone's ejdightened criticisms. On tlio wlioli;, he was 
favourably impressed wilh the imligenoiis system 
of village watch and ward, tliough he recogniscMl the 
diificulty of ju*eserving its usefid i‘ea.tun*s under 
Hritish administration. 'Flie essence' of the s3'stem 
was the union of liscal and executive; authority in 
the same hands Tin; (he*ad-nian) was r(?sj)on- 

sil)le both for tlie land-re've'iim; and fen* the police, of 
his village'. Tf occasion reepiired it, ho might call 
upon all the inliabitants fe>r assistance; ; hut his imnie;- 
diatc deputy iji matters of police; was the village 
watchman, named \uhar among the; Maratlias, aiiel 
always a Dlier by caste;. 

‘ 1 1 Is <hitie.s are to keep vvatehat ui.i^ht, to iiiai oeitall arrivals 
aiiel departures, observe all strangers, and re;port all su^picioeis 
persons to the jui.iil. lie is likewise nd to know^ the* 
eluiracte.*r of (;very man in the village; a,n(l, in tin; event of a 
tlieft ce)riiinitt< d witijin the village bounds, it is Ids hnsint*ss 
to iletect tlic thief. He is enahled to tlo this hy l.^s early 
habits of iinpiisitiveiiess aiiel observation, as wedl as by the 
nature of his allowance, which being ])artly a snnill sliare of 
the grain and similar property belonging to each bouse, be 
is kej)t always on tlie watch to ascertain his fees, and always 
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ii5 iiu>tit.)ii t.i) collect them. Wiieii i\ llicft or I'oliherv lin.j)]ieijs, 
the Wilt cl I HIM 11 coiimu.Mices-v his iiicpiiries mikI iTscjirchos. It 
is very coiiiinon for him t») tnick ;i tln'ef Iw his fool steps ; 
:mkI if Jie does this to iJiHjther villjim‘, s(» Jis to sjitisly the 
Widchin.iii l])eri‘, or if lie otlierwise injces tiie ])roj)ei ly to iin 
iuljoi tiiiijL*' villiijne, his resjioiisihilily cods, jiiid it is the duty 
ot till* WiiicliinMii of l!ie now villMije to tiike uj) the juirsiiit. 
'^i'he List- vlllML»(i to wdiich th(‘ tliiel* h;is been elcMrlv trjiced 
]>ecomcs iiiiswcndde tor tlio j»ro]K‘rty st«»len. wliich w'ould 
otlierwise fsll oji tlie villii^e Avhere the rubluo-y \v:is ooui- 
iiiitied. WiitehuiMM is ohlij^i'd to nuike U]> 1 his iinioiiiit 

JIS fill- jis his mciiiis ufo, :iiid the reoujtiiider is levied on tlie 
w'liole villiigi*. 

In police; as well ns in roveiiuu luatters, the y>f//r7 
was under tlie supeiiiiteiHli'iice of the /mf 
(sub-collector), Avliose duty it was to see that all 
villages acted in concert, and willi pro] as* activity. 
His establish mc'irt of s/Ao;o//.s' (irregular infantry) and 
si/ln{l(f,‘{< (irregular cavalry) Avas eniploy(;d to oj»])ose 
violence Jind to su])port the villagi; pidiee, tliougli not 
to i.letect oltiMiders. With the imnnluUldr also rested 
tin* general arrangeiiu^nts Avith tlie. chiefs of l)hils and 
othei- pr(*ihitory trib(‘S, either for abstaining from 
pJnndcM’ tli(‘inselv(‘S, or for assisting to check plunder 
in (^'thers. The mu inlatilu r had great iliscrctionary 
pOAA^ers ; and (‘ven a />.//// would not lu’sitate to 
ai'M'si^a snspectiMl person, or to taki; any nu;asure 
tluit seemed necessary to preserve; the peacii of his 
village, for Avhicli lie was answerable. 

Sueh was the JMaratlui system of police that pre- 
vailiMl throughout the ])eccan, except in the great 
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towns, wliicli had an organisation oi’ tlu^ii* own und(‘r 
koUrdls (cdiiof c(j.nstal>l(‘s). It was, of course*, lialdi^ to 
jdaiscs, which liad hcc.oinc |)articiilai Jy rife undt'i- tin* 
weak ^tjjovcrnincnt of l?ajf Fao. Ihit, on tin* whole*, it 
did not work i^aelly, particularly win *11 (':e)ntr‘nsl.e‘el with 
the condition of T’cngal, as r(^ve‘al(‘d in a. then rec(‘nt 
Parlianientary iiKjuiry. Tliere, oiu* oJ' tin* indirect 
consequences of the introduction of‘ Lore! (hjrnwallis's 
system had l>e<‘n to elcstroy tlie ex(x*utiv'<? authority 
])oth of the z:<nu f inld rs aiiel of fin* \'illag(* watch : 
while lOnglisli oilieers and Knglish (*.011 rts wi*re not 
yet nunnwous enough to make* their inlhn*nce> felt 
among such an imnnrns^^ population. The result was 
a formidahle re(M*udescenc(j of fldlxiiiU (gang“rol)l)ery). 
Avhich paraU'sod the arm of criminal justice for }Many 
years. Wh(*reas, in the Deccan. 

‘tin? reporfs of the ( ^jllcctors el(» not r(‘prcse'nt ei linos ;i.s 
])iM ticiilarlv innncrenis. Mr. (Iiaplin, win) Ims the lu'st 
eq)j)e)rlniiitv e)f eh'Mwiia!; a. (*e)in])aris(»n with our etlel ])re)viiic.(‘s 
[j\Ia(h'as|, thinks them ratlicr rarer Inu-e than there. Murdei- 
for revenpe, generally arising eilin*)* fi-oni jenlousy oi- dis- 
putes about landed ])i-o])erty ainl village rank, is nienlioned 
as the? eoninu)ncst eiiiin? among the Marathas. Arson and 
eattlo-stealliig, as a means <»f avenging wrongs 01 * ‘i xtt)!*! ing 
jiustiee, is eeinmon iji the Carnatie. Clang rol)lK‘iles and 
highway rohhery are common, hut ahuosf, always committed 
hy lilnls.and other predatory ti lhcs, who scan ely hrf in part 
of the society ; and they liave in-ver, since? T have? l)<?e*n in 
the country, reached to suedi a. ])itch as to l)e*ar a. uKunei.t’s 
conqrarisoii with the state of 15engal de'senihed in the papers 
laiel before Parliament.’ 
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And this in face of a system of criminal justice that 
description. There was no recognised code of 
law, and no prescribed form of trial. Judicial power 
was vested in the revenue officers, and varied with their 
rank — from the patdl, who could only put a man for 
a few days in the village lock-up, to the more impor- 
tant mamlatddrsy who latterly had the power of life 
and death. A Jagird&r was hold to have supreme 
authority over his own troops and servants, wherever 
he was. The right of inflicting punishment was, how- 
ever, extremely undefined, and was exercised by each 
according to his power or influence rather than his 
office. The highest officials, if at Poona, would pay 
the Peshwa the attention of applying for his sanction 
in a capital case. 

‘ A principal rebel, or a leader of banditti, would be 
executed at once, on the ground of notoriety; any Bhfl 
caught in a part of the country where the Bhils were 
plundering the road, would also be hanged immediately. In 
doubtful cases, the chief authority would order some of the 
people about him to inquire into the affair. The prisoner 
was examined; and if suspicions were strong, he was 
flogged to make him confess. Witnesses were examined, 
and a summary of their evidence and of the statement of the 
accused was always taken down in writing. They were 
some^times confronted with the accused, in the hope of 
shaming or perplexing the party whose statement was false ; 
but thiE^was by no means necessary to the regularity of the 
pfoceedings. ... No law seems ever to have been, referred 
to, except in cases connected with religion, where Sh&stris 
[Hindu jurisprudents] were sometimes consulted. The only 
rule seems to have been the custom of the country, and the 
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magistrate’s notions of expediency. The Hindu law was 
quite disused, probably owing to its absurdity. 

^ Murder, unless attended with peculiar atrocity, appears 
never to have been capital. Highway robbery was generally 
punished with death, because it was generally committed by 
low people. A man of tolerable caste was seldom put to 
death, except for offences against the State. In such cases, 
birth seems to have been no protection. A brother of 
Holkar was trampled to death by an elephant for rebellion, 
or rather for heading a gang of predatory horse ; a dis- 
possessed JagirdAr was blown away from a gun for a similar 
offence. . . . The other capital punishments were hanging, 
beheading, cutting to pieces with swords, and crushing the 
head with a mallet. Brahman prisoners, who could not be 
executed, were poisoned, or made away with by deleterious 
food. Women were never put to death; long confinement, 
and the cutting off the nose, cars, and breast was the 
severest punishment inflicted on them. Mutilation was very 
common. Hard labour, in building fortifications especially, 
was not unknown. . . . But the commonest of all punish- 
ments was flue and confiscation of goods, to which the 
mamlatddr was so much prompted by his avarice, that it is 
often difficult to say whether it was inflicted as the regular 
punishment, or merely made use of as a pretence for gaining 
wealth. On the one hand, it seems to have been the 
Mardthd practice to punish murder, especially if committed 
by a man of good caste, by fine; but on the other, the 
mamhvlddrs would frequently release Bhll robbers, contrary 
to the established custom, and even allow them to renew 
their depredations on 4 he payment of a sum of mon^. No 
other punishment, it may be averred, was ever inflicted oh a 
man who could afford to pay a fine ; and, on the whole, the 
criminal system of the Marithds was in the last state of 
disorder and corruption.’ 
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It was, of course, impossible for, an English, governor 
to continue this system ; but Elphinstone introduced 
his reforms with scrupulous regard for native senti- 
ments and prejudices. The pat^l was permitted only, 
as much authority as would preserve his influence in 
his village. The powers of the mamlatddr were at 
first limited to a fine of two rupees and confinement 
for twenty-four hours, but afterwards augmented 
to allow of his punishing petty afirays. All other 
criminal jurisdiction, short of capital punishment, was 
vested in the Collector. 

* According to our practice, a prisoner is formally and 
publicly brought to trial. He is asked whether he is guilty. 
If he admits it, pains are taken to ascertain that his con- 
fession is voluntary; if he denies it, witnesses are called 
without further inquiry. They are examined in the presence 
of the prisoner, who is allowed to cross-examine them, and 
to call witnesses in his own defence. If there is any doubt 
when the trial is concluded, he is acquitted; if he is clearly 
guilty, the Sh^stri is called on to declare the Hindu law. 
It often happens that this law is unreasonable ; and when 
the error is on the side of severity, it is modified ; when on 
the side of lenity, it is acquiesced in. In Khdndesh a 
regular jury is generally assembled, who question the 
witnesses and pronounce on the guilt of the accused. In 
Sdt^ra the Political Agent calls in several respectable 
persons, besides the law officers, and benefits by their 
opinion> both in the conduct of the trial and in determining 
|)ie verdict. When the trial is concluded and the sentence 
passed, in cases of magnitude it is reported for confirmation 
to the Commissioner, where the same leaning to the side of 
lenity is shown as in the court itself.' 
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Elphinstone admitted that this procedure — modelled 
on that of the courts in England — was better calcu- 
lated for protecting the innocent and lightening the 
punishment of the guilty, than for securing the com- 
munity by deterring from crime. In regard to certainty 
and efficacy of punishment, it had the same inferiority 
to the native system that the reformed police had in 
detecting and seizing offenders. Subsequent experience 
suggested to him various improvements. He recom- 
mended the cross-examination of the accused ; since ‘an 
innocent man cannot criminate himself, and it is well 
that a guilty man should do so.’ He also thought that 
the magistrate should have the assistance of some 
intelligent natives of his own choosing at the trial ; 
for ‘ their knowledge of the people would often lead to 
discoveries of the truth that might escape a European.’ 
He would abolish all reference to the Hindu law, 
which was in reality an English innovation. ‘ Some 
of the Hindu punishments are too dreadful to be 
inflicted, othei*s are too trifling to be of any use in 
deterring. The Sh&stri at Ahmednagar sentenced one 
man to be thrown from a height upon a spike, and 
another to be fined six fanams for the same offence, 
because in one case the stolen property had ^een 
accidentally recovered, and in the other it had not.’ 
But he would allow great weight to caste in allotting 
punishment, ‘ because an opposite conduct shocks the 
prejudices of the people, which unless we conciliate, 
all our justest sentences will be looked on as tyranny/ 

The entire subject of punishments was reviewed by 
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Elphinstone, in the light of his recent study of Ben- 
tham. 

‘ Our punishments, I should think, might be made more 
intense, but shorter : severe flogging, solitary conflnement in 
dungeons for short periods, bad fare, severe labour, and 
similar punishments, always so guarded as to prevent their 
endangering life or health. Transportation seems a good 
punishment, provided it be for life; but the return of a 
convict destroys the mysterious horror which would other- 
wise be excited by the sentence. Hanging in chains would 
probably make a great impression, if not too shocking to the 
prejudices of the natives, which I apprehend it is not. As 
much form as possible should be thrown into all punish- 
ments, especially capital ones; and great care should be 
taken to suit the forms to the native ideas. They have 
themselves an excellent practice of exposing persons about 
to sufler death on a camel, stripped of some of their clothes, 
with their hair loose and covered with red powder and with 
flowers, as is usual with a corpse when carried to the funeral 
pyre. Some of the most terrible modes of capital punish- 
ment might be retained when they do not add to the sufier- 
ings of the criminal : beheading and blowing away from a 
gun are of this nature, but they ought to be reserved for 
great crimes. The opinions of natives ought, however, to be 
taken, and may be reckoned conclusive on subjects depending 
on feeling and on associations.’ 

t 

On the subject of imprisonment, also, he made some 
far-sighted suggestions. He was struck, on the one 
hand, by the indifference with which natives regarded 
sentences of imprisonment, as inflicting on them no 
greater hardships than their ordinary life; and, on 
the other hand, by the impolicy of discharging alto- 
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gethOT those whose innocence was more than doubtful. 
With reference to the latter class of cases, he wrote; 

* Means might perhaps be found to manage the imprison- 
ment of suspected persons in such a manner as to preserve 
the distinction between their treatment and that of convicts. 
Their place of confinement might be more like a workhouse 
than a prison. They might be taught trades and allowed 
the fruit of their own industry. ... A place might be con- 
structed for their residence which would combine the plan 
so much recommended by Benthani with the economical 
arrangement suggested in Bengal. [Here follows a sketch 
of a Panopticon adapted to Indian requirements.] Persons 
less suspected might be consigned to the care and responsi- 
bility of the patU 8 of their villages; and there are cases 
where wandering and thievish tribes might be compelled, on 
pain of imprisonment, to reside in particular villages, accord- 
ing to the plan recommended by General Munro.’ 

For any improvement in the general morals of the 
people Elphinstone looked solely to education, under 
which he included the use of the printing-press. He 
suggested the printing and cheap distribution of 
Hindu tales inculcating sound morals, and also religious 
books, if such could be found, tending more directly 
to the same end. But he recognised that the slightest 
infusion of religious controversy would cause ^ the 
total failure of the plan. Here again, the philosopher 
speaks : 

* It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindus to 
our aid in reforming them, and to control their vices by the 
ties of religion which are stronger than those of law. By 
maintaining and purifying their present tenets;, at the same 

K 2 ^ 
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time that we enlighten their understandings, we shall bring 
them nearer to that standard of perfection at which all 
concur in desiring that they should arrive ; while any attack 
on their faith, if successful, might be expected in theory, as 
is found in practice, to shake their reverence for all religion, 
and to set them free from those useful restraints which even 
a superstitious doctrine imposes on the passions/ 

Elphinstone’s report on the administration of civil 
justice supplies the most valuable evidence we possess 
as to the working of the primitive Hindu system, 
unaffected by Muhammadan law. Except in the great 
towns — where an official called the ny&yddhish tried 
causes in the Peshwa’s name — no regular judges 
existed, the sole method of determining civil rights 
being the award of panchdyats^ or councils of arbitra- 
tion, summoned as occasion arose. Panchdyat means 
literally ‘ a body of five,^ though in practice it is not 
necessarily restricted to that number. Respect for its 
authority is one of the fundamental principles that 
hold together Hindu society, as may be gathered from 
the proverb — Pa'achmen Parvie8hwar=:^ Ood is with 
the Five/ After the death of Ranjit Singh, when all 
official authority in the Punjab disappeared, the army 
of iihe Khfilsa reconstituted itself under elected 
chdyat%\ and to this day paTickdyats decide caste 
disputes throughout India, which often affect impor- 
tant issues of property or trade. 

Elphinstone found the paTichdyat in active opera- 
tion in the Deccan, and did his best to preserve it, 
though he was well aware that it could not continue 
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to exist after the introduction of English judges and 
English law. The essence of the system was the sub- 
mission of the parties to an arbitration by their fellows, 
the whole proceeding being sanctioned by the presence 
of a Government official. If the parties were bankers, 
then the parichdyat was composed of bankers ; in the 
case of an ordinary dispute between villagers, the 
patdl requested some of the most intelligent and im- 
partial cultivators to meet him under a tree or in the 
temple. Every fiscal officer, from the paUl to the 
mamilatddr^ had the power to grant a paiiclidyat on 
the application of the parties. In theory, the consent 
of both parties was necessary ; but the plaintiff had 
effectual means of enforcing the consent of the defen- 
dant. For this purpose, as well as for the redress of 
other wrongs, recourse was had to the practice of 
takdza. 

* If a man have a demand from [? upon] his inferior or his 
equal, he places him under restraint, prevents his leaving his 
house or eating, and even compels him to sit in the sun 
imtil he comes to some accommodation. If the debtor were a 
superior, the creditor had at first recourse to supplications 
and appeals to the honour and sense of shame of the other 
•party: he laid himself on his threshold, threw himself on 
his road, clamoured before his door, or he employed others to 
do all this for him : he^ would even sit down and fast before 
the debtor's door, during which time the other was colfipelled 
to fast also, or he would appeal to the gods and invoke their 
curses upon the person by whom he was injured. It was a 
point of l^onour with the natives not to disturb the authors 
of these importunities, so long as they were just ; and some 
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satisfaction was generally procured by means of them. If 
they were unjust, the party thus harassed naturally con- 
curred with the plaintiff in the wish for a panchdyat^ and 
thus ail object was obtained which might not have been 
gained from the indolence of the magistrate. Similar means 
were employed to extort justice from the ruling power; 
standing before the residence of the great man, assailing him 
with clamour, holding up a torch before him by daylight, 
pouring water without ceasing on the statues of the gods. 
These extreme measures seldom failed to obtain a hearing, 
even under Bdji B.do ; and there was the still more powerful 
expedient, both for recovering a debt or for obtaining justice, 
to get the whole caste, village, or trade, to join in performing 
the above ceremonies until the demands of one oll^ its members 
were satisfied.’ 

When the attendance of the defendant had l^een 
obtained by some means or other, the first act of the 
meeting 'was to take a written acknowledgment of the 
consent of the parties. In the case of petty village 
disputes, two straws were given in token of submis- 
sion, instead of a document. 

* The plaintiff’s complaint was then read, and the defen- 
dant’s answer received; a replication and a rejoinder were 
sometimes added, and the parties were cross-questioned by 
the ftanchdyait as long as they thought it necessary. . . . A • 
man might, if it were inconvenient for him to attend, send a 
kdrhm [writer] in his service, or a relation ; but the trade 
of a veSAl [law-agent] is not known. Accounts and other 
lirritten evidence were called for after the examination of 
ihe parties, and likewise oral evidence when written failed; 
but a great preference was given to uritten documents. 
The witnesses s^m to have been examined and cross- 
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examined with great care ; bat the substanoe only of their 
evidence was taken down briefly without the questions, and 
generally in their own hand if they could write. . . . Oaths 
were seldom imposed, unless there were reason to suspect the 
veracity* of the witness, and then great pains were taken to 
make them solemn. When this examination was concluded, 
the panehdyat^ after debating on the case, drew up an award, 
in which they gave the substance of the complaint and answer, 
an abstract of each of the documents presented on either 
side, a summary of the oral evidence, with their own decision 
on the whole. ... In villages there was much less form : the 
panGhdyat was often conducted in the way of conversation, 
and nothing was written but the decision, and sometimes 
not even that. Throughout the whole proceedings, the 
jpanHidyata appear to have been guided by their own notions 
of justice, founded no doubt on the Hindu law, and modified 
by the custom of the country. They consulted no books; 
and it was only on particular points immediately connected 
with the Hindu law, such as marriage or succession, that 
they referred to a Sh^stri [jurisprudent] for his opinion. 
On the report of the jpanchdyaty the ofiicer of government 
proceeded to confirm and enforce its decree, the panchdyat 
having no executive powers of its own. From this cause 
frequent references to the magistrate were required, and he 
was given a considerable influence on the progress of the 
trial.’ 

The faults in such a system of administering Justice 
are self-evident— dilatoriness, want of executive £Ower, 
exposure to corruption, and inability to deal with com- 
plicated issues. But, in Elphinstone’s opinion, these 
faults were outweighed by greater advantages, espe- 
cially for the decision of petty disputes. Above all, 
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the interest of the people was enlisted in ascertaining' 
and protecting their own rights, while litigiousness was 
not encouraged. 

* The institution of pariclhdyats was a restraint on' patron- 
age and bribery. . . . The intimate acquaintance of the 
members witli the subject in dispute, and in many cases with 
the characters of the parties, must have made their decisions 
frequently correct ; and it was an advantage of incalculable 
value in this mode of trial that the judges, being drawn from 
the body of the people, could act on no principles that were 
not generally understood, a circumstance which, by prevent- 
ing uncertainty and obscurity in the law, struck at the very 
root of litigation. . . . The panchdyats appear, even after the 
corrupt reign of Bdji Hdo, to have retained in a great degree 
the confidence of the people; and they do not appear to 
have been unworthy of their good opinion. All the answers 
to my queries (except those of one Collector) give them a 
very favourable character; and Mr. Chaplin, in particular, 
is of opinion that in most instances their statement of the 
evidence is succinct and clear, their reasoning on it solid and 
perspicuous, and their decisions just and impartial.* 

Elphinstone, then, decided without much hesitation 
in favour of maintaining the system of pawlidyats^ 
The only alternative that he saw before him was the 
introduction of the Ad&lat (Civil Court) ; and to that 
he was strongly averse, not only because he knew how 
the natives dreaded it, but still more because he could 
not fin<f any recognised code of civil rights for English 
^judges to administer. In the following chapter some 
account will be given of the measures which Elphin* 
stone adopted at Bombay to remove the latter 
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difficulty. With regard to the former, he was content 
with the reflection that, if his reformed parichdyats 
should fail, it would never be too late to introduce the 
Ad&lat. 

His reforms aimed at reviving the energy and 
removing the abuses of the native system, while 
preserving all its main features. He even went so 
far as to tolerate the practice of talcdza, upon which 
rested the primary sanction that compelled resort to 
the panchdyat, though he permitted only such re- 
straints and inconveniences as appeal to personal 
honour. He insisted that the panvhdyats should con- 
tinue to be free from all forms and interference. Some 
pressure might bo put upon the members to induce 
them to attend, and perhaps their attendance might 
be rewarded with a small fee. No papers should be 
required from them beyond the written consent of the 
parties and the written award, as concise as they chose 
to make it. When these papers could be produced, the 
decision should be final, except in case of corruption or 
gross injustice, when an appeal might be brought to the 
Collector. The function of the Collector was confined 
to granting a new pawLidyat^ the object of this appeal 
being rather to watch over the purity of the cqprts 
than to amend their decisions. To discourage litiga- 
tion, and frivolous appeals in particular, i^ was 
suggested that the paTichdyat or the presiding officer 
should have power to fine a party whose suit was pal- 
pably frivolous. Fees for judicial proceedings wW 
disapproved by Elphinstone, on the Benthamite ground 
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that ‘ it is very doubtful whether they are a <dieok on 
litigation any farther than they are a check on justice.’ 
Decrees should he enforced according to the mildest 
forms already in use. A messenger should be first 
sent to demand payment, by the threat of preventing 
the debtor from eating between sunrise and sunset. 
Next, the property of the debtor might be sold, but 
not his bouse or the implements of his calling. If 
this should be insufficient, he might be imprisoned, for 
a term to be fixed by the panchdyat according to the 
amount of his debt, and the fraudulent or vexatious 
spirit he had displayed. 

Panchdyata. were ordinarily to be granted, as they 
always had been, by paiMa (head-men of villages) and 
‘nw/ndatddra (deputy-collectors of districts), subject to 
the general superintendence of the English Collector. 
And Elphinstone was careful to insist that the Col- 
lector should not only make regular tours through his 
district, but should also give audience, for at least two 
hours every day, to all ranks, receive complaints viva 
voce, and grant decisions and orders against mandoit- 
ddra, as the cases required. For while he liberally 
augmented the salary of the mmnZaiddra and granted 
theifi other privileges, he saw that their integrity and 
efficiency could be preserved only by strict discipline. 
For tl^e larger towns, a staff of andna (native judges) 
was constituted, with power either to grant panchdyaka, 
or to dedide themselves complaints referred to them 
by*the CoUector, when both parties had consented to 
tl^t mode of adjustment. The Employment of -peo- 
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fessional vdkUa (law-agents) was strictly forbidden in 
all courts alike. 

Elphinstonethus concludes this branch of his Report : 

^ 1 hope the plan now proposed will be effectual. Should 
it fail, it will be necessary to have numerous amina for 
holding ^nchdyaiSy and to adopt by degrees stricter rules to 
compel the attendance and hasten the decisions of those 
bodies. If that should be insufficient, mUnaifs [subordinate 
judges] must be empowered to try causes by themselves, in 
which case there must be a European judge to hear appeals 
from them all. But these improvements must not be inti*o- 
duced until they are wanted ; and we must be careful not to 
induce the natives to give up their present modes of settling 
disputes, by holding out a prospect of pure and abundant 
justice which we may not ultimately be able to realise.’ 

Elphinstone’s settlement of the Deccan occupied 
him for little more than a year. His appointment 
as Commissioner dates from December, 1817 ; his 
proclamation, announcing that B&ji BAo had forfeited 
his sovereignty, was issued in the following February. 
In March, he returned to Poona for the first time since 
the outbreak of hostilities, riding with 911 escort to 
protect him from the Peshwa’s Pind&ris. 

*1 am lodged at the palace and am now seated in the 
Peshwa’s closet, where our first consultation about th^ pro- 
ceedings took place ; and I have been shutting the door the 
closing of which on the S6th [banker] probably first led to all 
subsequent misunderstandings. • . • Poona, when ap^finached, 
is unchanged in appearance ; but the destruction of all our 
houses destroys every feeling of quiet and home, and the 
absence of the Hindu government occasions a void that 
alters the sffect of everything. Our respect for the place is 
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gone, and the change is melancholy. How must the natives 
feel this when even we feel it ! ' 

Elphinstone had no time for literature during this 
busy period. His reading seems to have been almost 
confined to Bentham, of which his friend Erskine sent 
him a copy — presumably the Lntroduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation. On first look- 
ing into it, he was disposed to be critical ; but this 
feeling quickly changed to respect and admiration. 
A few years later he was extremely flattered at re- 
ceiving from Bentham himself a present of his books : 
‘I know no author from whom I should so highly 
have valued such a distinction. . . . He is certainly 
a man of first-rate talents, but also of first-rate eccen- 
tricity ; which, both in his doctrines and his personal 
habits, probably arises from his little intercourse with 
the world.’ 

The Commissionership of the Deccan was, from its 
nature, a provisional appointment. Elphinstone hoped 
that he might complete his task in two years at the 
furthest, and then fulfil his long-deferred intention of 
visiting England. But in February, 1819, he learnt, 
with some surprise, that he had been selected by the 
Court of Directors to be Governor of Bombay. If we 
may trust the confessions committed to his diary, the 
honour^ did not unduly elate him. The failure of 
hia mission to E&bul had cured him of Indian ambi- 
tion; the hope of seeing his friends and relations at 
home had to be again indefinitely postponed ; while he 
entertained doubts whether his health would permit 
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another proti'acted term of residence in India. He 
had been happy at Poona, where the climate^ the 
country, and the people alike suited him. He dreaded 
the change to Bombay, with its new duties, strange 
society, and enervating atmosphere. Nevertheless, he 
went to his enlarged sphere of work in good heart, 
and with a serious resolution that he would at least 
deserve public approval. ‘Justice is the basis of all 

esteem, and even of all permanent popularity 

One grand rule is to avoid all promises, express or 
implied. Another, of more general extent, is not to 
court popularity directly, but to aim at the esteem 
of the public by study and able conduct.’ 

Before taking up office he appears to have contem- 
plated a trip to Calcutta, in order to consult with 
Lord Hastings, who was still Governor-General. But 
this project was upset by an imperative call for his 
presence in the Southern Mar&thd country, which he 
had not yet visited. He went thither from Bombay on 
board the Curlew^ a frigate originally built for the 
Im&m of Muscat. He was landed at Malw&n, the poit 
in the Konkan which he had formerly rescued from 
pirates. Thence he proceeded by land to Goa, where 
he was received in state by the Portuguese Viceroy, 
and admitted into the disused dungeons of the 
Inquisition. In one cell he was shown a contrivance 
for listening unseen to the talk of the prisoners. He 
was struck by the marked signs of civilisation in the 
Old Territory. ‘The good roads, the numerous en- 
closures, the comfortably tiled houses, the water- 
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courses faced with stone and crossed by bridges — all 
spoke a European colony, as much as the churches 
and crosses/ From Goa he passed over the Qhdts to 
Belg&um, the capital of the Marfith^ Eamatik. It was 
here that he had his interview with Chintdman B&o, 
the recalcitrant Jaglrd&r, which has already been 
mentioned Thence his route lay near Bijdpur, the 
ruined capital of a great Muhammadan dynasty, and 
now (1891) the headquarters of a prosperous British 
district. As always, Elphinstone turned out of his 
way to inspect the ruins, the great dome of the 
mausoleum of M&hmtid Adll Shdh having been his 
guide for nearly two days* march. He declares Bij6- 
pur to far surpass anything he had seen in the Deccan. 
In July, he returned to Poona, where he remained for 
three months, occupied with the constant drudgery of 
writing his Beport. At last, in October, 1819, after 
many handsome entertainments, he bade farewell to 
the Deccan in the following characteristic words : 

* I feel a sort of respect as well as attachment for this fine 
picturesque country, which I am leaving for the flat and 
crowded roads of Bombay; and I cannot but think with 
affectionate regret of the romantic scenes and manly sports 
of the Deccan : 

^ X^jcoi, & 0WS, Sf Av* Sptcroi, 

Xa£/>cS*’ 6 fiwic6\os Upt/ur kyib A&tpvtf olic tr* dv* HXay, 
a(nt ir dvd Spv/iAs, ovtc dX<r«a* x^p' ^ApiBoiaa 
voraptolK' 

^ Ante, p. 130. 


* Theoob. Id. i. 115-1x8. 



CHAPTER X 


Governor of Bombay 
1819 — 1827 

The circumstances of Elphinstone’s appointment to 
Bombay were unusual. Canning, then President of 
the Board of Control, with whom the patronage really 
rested, had written a letter to the Court of Directors 
suggesting that the usual custom of nominating an 
English statesman should be departed from in the 
present case, which seemed to offer a fitting reward 
for the exceptional ability recently displayed by 
several of the Company’s servants, and recommending 
that the selection should lie between Elphinstone, 
Malcolm, and Mimro. The choice fell upon Elphin- 
stone, Ihough it appears that he was not supported 
by his own uncle among the Directors. Malcolm, 
who was the senior by some ten years, and who could 
undoubtedly point to a longer and more briWant 
record of achievements, did not conceal his chagrin 
at being passed in the race. But not even this rivalry 
was allowed to interfere with their cordial friendship 
or the candour of their correspondence. They wrote 
to one another about the result as if some third person 
had been the winner. Elphinstone possessed the 
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advaiitages of being a civilian by profession, and of 
not being conspicuously connected with the fo^^rd 
policy of Lord Wellesley, which had never been welcome 
to the Coui*t of Directors. But the decisive considera- 
tion undoubtedly was the success with which he had 
already administered the Deccan, coupled with the 
desire that the new province should now be incor- 
porated with the Presidency of Bombay under the 
control of the same guiding hand. Mr. Chaplin nomin- 
ally succeeded him as Commissioner^ but the super- 
vision was henceforth exercised from Bombay, not 
from Calcutta. 

Elphinstone^s government of Bombay extended 
over precisely eight years, from November 1819, to 
November 1827. This was a period of peace in India, 
interrupted only by the First Burmese War, and by 
Lord Combermere’s capture of Bhartpur, avenging the 
repulse of Lord Lake, and thus retrieving the last of 
the disasters which marked the reversal of Wellesley's 
policy. With Elphinstone, also, it was a time of 
tranquillity. Though scarcely in middle age, as the 
present generation reckons, and but half-way through 
his long life, he had already entered upon the final 
stage of his career. The activity and excitement, the 
ambitions and anxieties of youth lay behind him. With 
his character fixed by experience and reflection, and 
bis bodily frame braced by exercise and abstinence, 
in the maturity of his intellectual powers, he could 
afford to enjoy the dignity and ease of his position, 
A mellow and fruitful autumn succeeded to an early 
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spring and a forcing summer. Fate placed in his way 
* no more opportunities for distinction. It is enough 
that he satisfied the expectations which had been* 
formed from his appointment as the foremost member 
of the Indian service. 

In a letter to his cousin, John Adam — whose death, 
a few years later, was a severe blow to him — Elphin- 
stone thus comments on his new situation : 

‘ Now, to answer your questions. How I like Bombay 1 
Very well ; and the first month, which you thought would be 
80 disagreeable, better than I expect to like any future 
month. There were no troublesome forms and ceremonies, 
and much novelty and variety. The new and unknown 
details you allude to give me little trouble, as I liave always 
Warden to tell me what is usual ; and as to the new business 
not of detail, 1 like learning it. Besides, 1 am not nearly so 
hard- worked as in the Deccan, and much of my work (that 
is, much of what takes up my time) is half play, such as 
talking to people who come to me on business instead of 
puzzling over records or pumping natives, going to Council, 
going to church. What I dread, detest, and abhor, to a 
degree which I fancy never was equalled, is making speeches 
and ceremonies of that nature. . . . All the other people of 
Bombay harangue to such a degree that if I were Charles 
Fox, I should hold my tongue on purpose to put down 
the fashion. . . . Otherwise, the society is pleasant and 
easy. . . . The Governor, too, by the custom of Bombay, 
constantly drives out and is quite a private gentleman, 
which suits well with my habits and tastes. Now for the 
bad side. The climate, though pleasant enough at this 
season [December] must be dreadful in the hot weather. 
The rides, though beautiful, are confined. Thei*e is a great 
deal of trifiing business and details with which a Govem- 
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xnent ought not to be plagued, because they bind it down to 
particulars, and prevent the general and constant superin- 
tendence, and the consideration of the past, the present and 
the future, which ought to be its essential duty. Another 
annoyance, inasmuch as it is a loss of time, is the Council. 
Ours is perfectly well-intentioned, good-humoured, and 
unanimous on great points ; but of course they often differ 
on particular cases, and much time is lost in minute-writing. 
For instance, if a Collector applies for tents for his native 
establishment on a circuit of his district, I say Granted ; 
but another member of the Government writes a minute to 
show that his case differs from Mr. So-and-so's case, in which 
tents were formerly allowed, and it takes half-an-hour to 
reply. On the other hand, the Councillors save a good deal 
of trouble, as I am able to refer to them matters which I do 
not understand myself.’ 

Compare the account of Elphinstone's life and 
habits given by John Warden, who knew him better 
than anyone else at this time : — 

* During the eight years Mr. Elphinstone was Governor of 
Bombay he visited each part of the Presidency twice. I was 
with him as under-secretary during his last tour through 
the Peshwa’s country. His habits, whether in the Presidency 
[Bombay city] or in the ^ufmsal [the country] were the 
same. He rose at daybreak,, and, mounting one of a large 
stud he always kept, rode for an hour-anii-a-half, principally 
at a kard gallop. He had a public breakfast every morning, 
and never left the room as long as one man desirous of 
speaking to him remained ; but after that he was invisible 
tip all but his suite. I have been associated in the same 
^ relation with Sir John Malcolm, Lord Clare, Sir Bobert 
Grant, and many good men of business ; but Mr. Elphinstone 
was the best. His industry was such that he took as much 
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pains about a matter of five rupees as with the draft of a 
treaty. He had the pen of a ready writer, his minutes being 
written off quickly and without erasure. After luncheon he 
took a shoi’t siesta, and in the afternoon read Greek or 
Latin. I have been called to him sometimes as late as six 
o’clock in the evening, and remained till there was only 
time left to stroll for half-an-hour beibre an eight o’clock 
dinner. At ten he rose from the table and, after reading for 
half-an'hour in his own room, went to bed. Although 
surrounded by young men, he never suffered the slightest 
indecorum ; and if any one after dinner indulged in a double 
entendre, he would not say anything, but, pushing back his 
chair, broke up the party. We always had in the camp a 
shikdri [huntsman] whose business it was to inquire for hog; 
and whenever he brought in intelligence of game, Mr. 
Elphinstone would proclaim a holiday, and go hunting for 
one or perhaps two days, and he was fond of a chase at 
any time. In the midst of many striking excellences, that 
which placed him far above all the great men I have heard 
of, was his forgetfulness of self and thoughtfulness for others.’ 

To complete the picture of Elphinstone as he ap- 
peared to men qualified to judge, we may quote the 
character of him given by Bishop Heber, who was his 
guest for some time in May, and again in August of 

‘Mr. Elphinstone is, in every respect, an extraordinary 
man, possessing great activity of body and mind, remarkable 
talent for and application to public business, a Iqye of 
literature and a degree of almost universal information, sucli 

* Rarrati'm qf a Journey through the Upper Fromnees qf India, from 
CcdcuUa to Bombay, z8a4-a5. (Yol. ii. pp. 0x9, aao). 
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^ as 1 have met with in no other person similarly situated, and 
manners and conversation of the most amiable and interest- 
ing character. While he has seen more of India and the 
adjoining countries than any man now living, and has been 
engaged in active political and sometimes military duties 
since the age of eighteen, he has found time not only to 
cultivate the languages of Hindustan and Persia, but to 
preserve and extend his acquaintance with the Greek and 
Latin classics, with the Fi*ench and Italian, with all the 
elder and more distinguished English writers, and with the 
current and popular literature of the day, both in poetry, 
history, politics, and political economy. With these remark- 
able accomplishments, and notwithstanding a temperance 
amounting to rigid abstinence, he is fond of society ; and 
it is a common subject of surprise with his friends in what 
hours of the day or night he finds time for the acquisition 
of knowledge. His policy, so far as India is concerned, ap- 
peared to me peculiarly wise and liberal ; and he is evidently 
attached to and thinks well of the country and its in- 
habitants. His public measures, in their general tendency, 
evince a steady wish to improve their present condition. 
No government in India pays so much attention to schools 
and public institutions for education. In none are the taxes 
lighter ; and in the administration of justice to the natives 
in their own languages, in the establishment of jyanchdyata, 
in tlie degree in which he employs tho natives in official 
situations, and the countenance and familiarity which he 
exten\ls to all the natives of rank who approach him, he 
seems to have reduced to practice almost all the reforms 
which had struck me as most required in the system of 
govei^ment pursued in those provinces of our Eastern 
empire which I had previously visited. His popularity 
(though to such a feeling there may be individual exceptions) 
appears little less remarkable than his talents and acquire- 
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ments ; and I was struck by the remark I once hcard^ that 
“all other public men had thcdr enemies and their friends, 
but of Mr. Elphinstoiie everybody spoke highly.” ’ 

Elphinstone’s government of Bombay was not 
marked by any of those conspicuous incidents which 
find a record in history. Beyond the frontier, there 
was fighting in the Persian Gulf. An officer em- 
ployed there in the suppression of piracy, who had 
imprudently ventured some distance inland, was over- 
whelmed by a charge of desert Arabs, whose tactics 
recall recent memories of the Souddn. A new expe- 
dition was sent with better success, and this was 
followed up by other measures to promote trade. 
But it was announced that the British Government 
would take no part in the disputes of the Arab States, 
its interests being confined to the extirpation of 
piracy. At about the same time another naval ex- 
pedition was despatched from Bombay to Mocha, in 
the Red Sea, to avenge an outrage on a marine officer, 
and to secure protection for the Company’s factory 
there in the future. Within the geographical limits of 
India, Sind was still an independent State, governed 
by its own Amirs, who seem to have been more peace- 
ably disposed than the frontier chieftains nominally 
under British control. As Elphinstone sagely re- 
marked, * some little depredation you must l^tve on 
the holders of an Asiatic empire.^ 

During his first two years, Elphinstone paid two 
visits to Gujarat, in order to settle pressing political 
qu^tions. The British districts caused comparatively 
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little trouble, though his reports upon them are still 
valuable historical documents. The great fertility of 
the soil, together with the security of British peace, 
lightened the burden even of a high assessment. The 
jurisdictions of the Collectors were small, and con- 
siderable latitude was allowed to them ; for Bombay 
has never had a Board of Revenue, and there was 
then no Commissioner for Oujar&t. The question of 
the Ad&lats (Civil Courts) naturally attracted Elphin- 
stone’s attention ; and he was surprised to find them, 
on the whole, so little unpopular. He does, indeed, 
mention two grievances, both characteristic of a period 
of transition. In his report on Kaira, he remai'ks that 
one R&j£, who in 1804 maintained a body of 150 
horse and 2000 foot, had been sent to prison for 
neglecting a summons from a magistrate; and that 
another Chief, who once resisted for two months the 
attack of the Gdekwfir’s army, was thrown into gaol 
for his inability to pay debts contracted during his 
independence and in consequence of war. 

I cannot more strongly show the change that has taken 
place than by pointing out that these are the persons whom 
Colonel Walker, and I believe all the gentlemen employed 
in thg first introduction of our authority, declared to be 
sovereign princes, with whom we have no right to interfere 
beyond the collection of a tribute, and that they are now 
deprives of all power and consequence, and nearly the whole 
of their revenue. Almost all these changes have, in effect, 
taken place within these three years. They cannot but feel 
a change so sudden ; and it must be owned that they have 
suffered hardships, though not perhaps injustice/ 
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Again, he comments upon the complaints of the 
cultivators that they were rendered liable, through 
the Ad&lats, for debts contracted under the Mar&thd 
government. 

* The root of the grievance seems to lie in the readiness 
with which a bond is admitted as a sufficient evidence of the 
justice of a claim. In this case it is by no means so ; for a 
rdyat is easily drawn by occasional advances and partial 
payments into a complicated account which it is imj)os6ible for 
him to unravel. This account presents a great balance in the 
lender’s favour; and as the practice is for the rdyat to give 
up his produce each year in part payment, and to take an 
advance to enable him to go on with the next, he is so 
completely in the lender’s power that he would sign any- 
thing rather than disoblige him. The remedy, therefore, is 
to settle that in new provinces a bond shall not be conclusive 
when originating in an old debt of a rdyat, but that his 
whole account shall be examined as if no bond had been 
executed, and only the amount which shall then appear 
fair decreed to the plaintiff. If the debts could be paid by 
instalments regulated by the amount of the rdyat'a payments 
to Government, it would complete the removal of the evil; 
but, at all events, steps should be taken to prohibit the sale 
of a rdyat's cattle and implements of husbandry in satisfac- 
tion of debts.' 

Two other practical reforms (mentioned by Bishop 
Heber) were also introduced by Elphinstone at about 
this time: the seat of the Ad&lat was moved from 
Bombay to Surat, in the heart of Gujar&t ; and 
Gujar&thi was substituted for Persian as the official 
language of the coui't. 

The numerous Native States that form the external 
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fringe of Gujarat presented more difficulty* The over- 
throw of the Peshwa had not only brought the Deccan 
under British rule, it had also made the Company 
inheritor of all the ill-defined authority which he used 
to exercise in Gujai*&t as head of the Mar&th& power. 
In some cases, large tracts of territory were subdivided 
in varying proportions between the Peshwa and the 
Gfiekwfir; in others, semi- independent chiefs paid 
tribute to both. The settlement of these questions 
was rendered more easy by the weakness of the 
Baroda government. Ever since the G&ekwdr accepted 
the subsidiary system in 1802, there had been a long 
regency, during which supreme authority was prac- 
tically vested in the British Resident. Advantage 
was taken of ^this condition of afiairs to consolidate 
the power of the Gdekwdr within his own dominions, 
and at the same time to curtail his exactions from his 
feudatories, who were in many eases feudatories also 
of the Company. Both in the peninsula of K&thi&wfir, 
and in the hilly and wild tract known as the M&hi 
Kfintha, a settlement was efiected, by which the tribute 
due to the G&ekwd.r was permanently fixed, and was 
to be paid to him through British officers. This 
arrangement continues to the present time. 

One of Elphinstone's first duties was to proceed to 
Baroda, and to install the new Gdekw&r, Syfiji R&o, 
to whom full power over his own dominions was 
itstored. According to Bishop Heber, who visited 
him four years later, he turned out a fairly satisfactory 
prince, his worst fault being avarice. His revenue, 
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even in those days, was reckoned at j£*8oo,ooo and 
Heber thought him probably the most powei-ful person- 
age in India after Ranjlt Singh. It is interesting to 
learn that three sons of the murdered Sh^strl were then 
occupying high positions at his court. 

Elphinstone also visited Cutch, which was likewise 
under a regency, owing to the crimes and intolerable 
misrule of the Rdo. Here the troubles came from two 
sources. On the one hand, the country had recently 
suffered from a terrible earthquake, which shook down 
towns and castles, and permanently modified some of 
the physical features. On the other hand, anarchy 
had led to constant border troubles with the inhabit- 
ants of Sind ; while the constitution of the State made 
it particularly difficult to suppress disorders. In 
theory, supreme power was shared with the B&o by 
all his kinsmen of the Jareja clan of R&jputs, whose 
number Elphinstone puts at 200. With regard to 
them he wrote : 

* The three most probable points of difference with the 
Jarejas are : settling their disputes among themselves ; en- 
forcing the prohibition of female infanticide ; and compelling 
them to act against plunderers within their own districts. 
In the first, all danger may be averted by the prompt and 
impartial administration of justice ; in the second, by 
caution and delicacy in the means of detecting guilt and 
moderation in punishing it. The third is an object df great 
importance. It is more likely to be attained by vigilance 
than by severity, by explaining what is expected, censuring 
neglect, and compelling ^restitution, with the addition of a 
fine as the punishment of participation. Great care should 
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be taken to avoid any appearance of arrogance in our treat- 
ment of the Jareja chiefs ; but I do not think there is any 
necessity for referring political questions to the decision of 
their body to the extent which a superficial view of the 
correspondence of the Residency would lead us to think 
usual/ 

The peninsula of K&thidw&r had been settled by 
Colonel Walker in 1 805. His method was to classify 
according to jurisdiction some 300 different chiefs, 
each of whom claimed to be sovereign and independent 
within his own territory, though their revenues varied 
from ^120,000 to jfe'io a year, and they all paid 
tribute to the Gfiekwdr or to the Company as the heir 
of the Peshwa. 

‘Formerly they were constantly engaged in wars among 
themselves, and liable to the annual devastation of a Mardth4 
ai-my. . . . They are now quite peaceable, but circumstances 
have prevented their being prosperous. Famine, the plague, 
the cholera, and the incursions of marauders from Cutch 
and the desert have carried off a third of the population, and 
left almost all the chiefs in debt and difficulty/ 

As the only means of securing the tribute, it had 
been proposed to supersede almost all the chiefs for a 
term of ten or twelve years, farming their lands, and 
reserving to them a pecuniary allowance. To Elphin- 
stone this seemed too drastic a remedy. He was 
content to take from them a temporary assignment 
t>f a portion of their lands, sufficient to guarantee 
the payment of a portion of the*tribute. It was many 
years before Kfithi&w£r recovered its prosperity ; but 
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at the present time several of its chiefs are among the 
most enlightened rulers in India, with a contented 
people and a full treasury. 

M&hi K&ntha gave rise to more perplexing pro- 
blems than Kdthi&w&r. British control had been in- 
troduced as recently as 1813 ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the wild Bhils and Kolis and the scarcely less wild 
B&jputs, who composed the population, were still 
unsubdued and refused to pay any tribute at all. It 
is curious to learn that the chiefs ranked in dignity 
according to the number of bowmen they could 
bring into the field. They numbered altogether 121, 
of whom 63 owed tribute to the Company and 24 to 
the GAekwfir, and one at least was a feudatory of 
Sindia. To add to the complication, many of the 
chiefs had claims to tribute upon each other ; while 
some were further entitled to pecuniary grants {giniH) 
arising out of lands in the possession of the Company 
or the Gdekwfir. In truth, the problems to be ad- 
justed were very similar to those which Malcolm 
was successfully dealing with in Central India. 
Elphinstone’s first measures were to enforce order by 
a strong military force, to fix all liabilities still re- 
maining indefinite, and to exact securities from the 
chiefs for the pa3mient of tribute and the observance 
of their engagements in the future. These engage- 
ments included the following articles : to abstain from 
private war and from maintaining foreign mercen- 
aries; to refer all disputes to the arbitration of the 
British Government ; to give up plundering, and to 
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apprehend and surrender plunderers ; to protect the 
passage of merchants, and to accept compensation for 
the privilege of levying transit duties ; and to prevent 
illicit trade in opium. 

Though Gujar&t occupied more of Elphinstone's 
attention, he was not altogether free from political 
trouble in the Deccan. The large State of Kolh&pur, 
under a younger branch of the house of Sivaji, was the 
focus of disorder, arising first from a long minority, 
and then from the arbiti’ary disposition of the young 
R&j&. Elphinstone was compelled to occupy his terri- 
tory with troops, and to impose a minister upon him 
temporarily. Still stronger measures were adopted 
later by Elphinstone’s successor. The story of the 
outbreak at Kittur shows that Elphinstone could act 
with severity when circumstances required it. Kittur 
was a small principality in the Southern Marathi 
country, under a Desdi, whose sanad (patent) expressly 
limited the descent to lineal heirs. On the death of 
the Des&i, in October, 1824, some prominent men in the 
State attempted to set up an adopted son. Elphin- 
stone instructed Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the 
Deccan, to assume temporary charge of the State, 
pending an inquiry into the relationship of the person 
adopted. If it should appear that he was descended 
from Jthe founder of the family, then Elphinstone 
announced that he would be content to waive any 
uregularity in the form of the adoption. But when 
Mr. Thackeray, assistant to Mr. Chaplin, reached Kittur 
with a small force, the gates were shut in his face. 
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An attack was repulsed ; Thackeray was killed, and 
two British officers (one of whom was afterwards 
known to fame as Sir Walter Elliot) were taken 
prisoners. On hearing of this disaster, Elphinstone 
hurried up to Poona, put in motion an overwhelming 
body of troops to overawe the insurgents, and issued 
a proclamation declaring that the principality had 
passed under British rule in consequence of the ex- 
tinction of the Des&i’s family, and offering a pardon 
to all rebels (except the principals) who should sur- 
render by a certain date. This policy was successful. 
The English prisoners were well treated, and ulti- 
mately released without fui*ther fighting. In passing 
final judgment on the ringleaders, Elphinstone ex- 
pressed his opinion that they had acted in ignorance 
of the relations existing between Kittur and the 
British Government. 

What, however, caused Elphinstone more annoyance 
than these political troubles was his strained relations 
with the King’s judges, which form almost a repetition 
of the historic quarrel between Warren Hastings and 
Sir Elijah Impey. A Supreme Court, consisting of 
a Chief Justice and Puisnes nominated by the Crown, 
was established at Bombay in 1823, in substitution 
for the Recorder’s court, of which Sir James Mackintosh 
had been the most distinguished ornament. This must 
be carefully distinguished from th e High Court, whose 
judges were servants of the Company, exercising both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction throughout the Presi- 
dency ; whereas the authority of the Supreme Court 
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was supposed to be limited to the city of Bombay. 
From their first arrival the new judges seem to have 
claimed for themselves a position independent of, if 
not superior to, that of the Governor and Council, 
and to have viewed with suspicion every act of the 
executive. Some of the occasions of dispute are too 
petty to mention, but two of them rise to the rank of 
constitutional questions. ^ • 

One was connected with the freedom of thSfepress. 
A Regulation or statute had been passed byXIhe 
Supreme Government of India, substituting a set df 
restrictions in place of the former censoi^ip. No 
Regulation was at that time valid within the Prei0** 
dency towns until it had been first registered at the 
Supreme Court. When Elphinstone, in aecbidanb^" 
with express orders from the Court of Directors^ 
offered the press statute for registration, the judg^ 
claimed the right to deteimine as to its expediency^i, 
and finally rejected it as not required. This led to ^ 
wordy combat, at first carried on between the tWQ:^ 
rival newspapers of Bombay, but afterwards continued, 
by the Chief Justice and Elphinstone himself. This 
particular cause of quarrel was the more ridiculous, ; 


as oply a few months previously the Governor had: 
felt iiimself bound to deport an editor for reflet^CM 
on the judges. The circumstances are thus tolj}[jM|t 
Elphinstone in a letter to his friend Strachey, wHctw^ 
bccupied a high ofiicial position in the India Houto; 


^ Our Chief Justice quarrelled with the whole bar, and 
formed a strong party against him in the society. One pf 
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the newspapers belonging to that party published reports 
by members of the bar, which the Chief Justice complained 
of in March last [1824] as reflecting upon him. Warning 
was given to both the editors on that occasion ; but in 
August the Chief Justice complained that he was attacked 
as usual. Threats were then addressed to the editor com- 
plained of, who was told that he would be sent home if he 
again offended. Next day he did again offend by an attack 
on the aecond Judge. Instead of beii^ sent home, ho was 
''requiriQlf^O apologise ; he would not, and ho was sent home. 
* 3 !^ia^%ruth is he was before under orders from the Court of 
;Birectors to be sent home unless a licence arrived for him 
certain day, which had elapsed. He hud no profession 
in^this country but that of editor, and the proprietors could 
him off if he submitted ; while, from their wealth and 
interest, they could also provide for him if ho went home, 
^ome^/ therefore, he was willing to go ; and as the law 
'Irequired that he should be sent by a (yompaiiy's ship, it was 
ibiecpssary to send him by China (no ships go direct) in the 
only ship that was to sail for nine or ten months. He was 
t0id, however, that he might stay for three months, if he 
liquid give security for going then, or when called on. This 


he refused, pretending that the security was excessive, 
though it did not signify if it had been for a hundred 
'milKons, unless he meant to break his pledgo and stay 
beyond the time. By these means he got up a tolerably 
case, and had nearly got a harder by going home a 
*l^rte-party passenger, when the Government cut hiih out 
" advantage by paying 700 rupees (^7^) 1^^^ passage 

cuddy table. To sum up : as there were Ilegulations, 
necessary to enforce them; and as the other pai*ty 
would xnake no concession, it was necessary to proceed to 
extremes. Not being particularly cordial with the Judges, 


I felt it more my duty to support them, as the belief that 
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they were deserted by the Oovernment would have em- 
boldened their enemies. But, even at the best of timea,. 
I could not have turned a deaf ear to their complaints/ 

It should be stated that Elphinstone was a consis- 
tent supporter of restrictions upon newspapers in 
India, which in those days meant, of course, English 
newspapers. He always had present to his mind 
the instability of the empire, and he was averse 
to incurring any unnecessary risk by encouraging cri- 
ticism and consequent excitement. Bishop Heber 
remarks that Elphinstone’s ^opinion and experience 
are the strongest presumptions which I have yet met 
with in favour of the censorship.’ The press in India 
was not declared free until ten years later, in the brief 
Governor-Generalship of Metcalfe. 

The other serious collision with the Supreme Court 
arose on a point of public law, which still .possesses 
practical importance. During the wai* of 1817-18, a 
commandant of one of the Feshwa’s forts carried 
away with him, in violation of the terms of his 
surrender, a large amount of treasure to Poona. 
There he was seized by Elphinstone’s orders; some 
part of the treasure was found in his possession, 
and^more was paid over by him before his release. 
He Vtlways claimed the treasure, either part or the 
whole, as his private property, but took no steps 
to prdsecute the claim. After his death, a native 
banker at Bombay, to whom he had bequeathed his 
rights, brought an action of trover against Elphin- 
stone personally in the Supreme Court. 
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^ Tlie want of jurisdiction of the court in a question of prize 
ibccurring before peace was quite restored, and in a country 
subject to the Supreme Government, was urged, as well as 
the danger of setting afloat all questions connected with the 
first settlement of a new conquest ; but all were over-ruled. 
When the cause came on, the counsel for the plaintiff 
declaimed against the Government in the most unmeasured 
terms, promising to dispel the illusion under which the 
natives laboured, to expose the misgovernment of the Com- 
pany, and to prevent the renewal of the Charter. The Judges 
listened with favour, the trial was protracted for twenty-one 
days, and every attempt made to bring out facts unfavour- 
able to the Government.' 

In the course of these proceedings, the court granted 
a subpoena against the Chief Secretary to produce all 
the records of the Government connected with the 
Mar&th& war. Supported by the opinion of the 
Advocate-General, Elphinstone declined to comply 
with the order. He was willing to furnish every 
paper that could throw light on the cause — indeed, 
every one where it was mentioned, with the exception 
of two secret despatches the disclosure of which might 
throw light on the channels through which intelligence 
was received. But as to the claim that the entire 
mass of records should be produced, he advised resis- 
tance, even if the court should go so far as to commit 
the Secretary for contempt. 

‘There must, 1 should think, be papers containing sus- 
picions of the fidelity of particular powers ; indications of the 
points in which our own Government is vulnerable ; political 
plans not yet accomplished; several communications from 

M • 
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individuals who would be injured by their publication ; and 
many other papers which it would be a breach of duty in us 
to make known. On this ground, therefore, I would object 
to the records being ^mished ; but I would also do so on 
general principle, if I had no particular reason to think the 
publication of the records would be hurtful in this instance. 
If the records of every department are once placed at the 
mercy of every attorney who makes an application to the 
Supreme Court, there can be no secrecy in any affair, foreign 
or domestic, and no confidence in our own deliberations or 
in the persons with whom we have to communicate in any 
transaction.’ 

Elphinstone’s biographer professes himself ignorant 
of the final issue of this affair. As a matter of fact, 
a verdict passed against Elphinstone in the Supreme 
Court for rupees 1,754,^90 75,429); but this was 

set aside by the Privy Council, on appeal. A full 
report of the case is to be found in the second 
volume of the new series of State Trials, which is now 
being published under authority. It may be added 
that the confiict between the executive and the judicial 
power at Bombay reached its climax a few years later, 
under another Governor and another Chief Justice. 

Hitherto we have only recounted episodes in the 
coulee of Elphinstone’s administration of Bombay. 
But there are three subjects to which his continual 
attention was devoted, and upon which his fame as a 
Ruler of India rests : the codification of the law, the 
liberal admission of the natives to ofdce, and the edu^ 
cation of the people. 

Even while at Poona Elphinstone had atudied Benr 
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Uiam, and had pondered over the possibility of drawing 
up a digest of the law as it stood at the time of the con- 
quest. It was only after this was accomplished that he 
could contemplate the gradual substitution of English 
courts for the indigenous panchdyata. In a letter of 
that time he writes to Strachey, himself a jurist : 

‘ The written law was that of the Hindus, always vague 
and unknown to the bulk of the people, often absurd and 
still oftener entirely disused. The unwritten law was com- 
posed of the maxims that occur to people of common sense 
in a country not remarkably enlightened, modified by Hindu 
law and Hindu opinions, and constantly influenced by the 
direct and lawful interference of the prince, who was fountain 
of all law, and by the weight of rank and wealth and 
interest.’ 

And again in a letter to Erskine, from whom he had 
learned his Benthamism : 

‘ The first thing to do is to learn what the existing 
institutions are; and this, when there is no written law 
(none that is acted on at least) must be a work of time. No 
one man or number of men can present in one view all the 
numerous customs and traditions that compose the actual law 
of this country. They will tell [you] what the Hindu law is, 
but it is never practised ; or they will tell you of the practice 
in BAji Edo’s time, when everything was venal. It is only 
by degrees, and as questions arise of themselves, that you get 
the answers and learn what mode of proceeding is generally 
esteemed lawful. The same sort of experience will Aggest 
the parts of the system that require to be improved, and will 
help to point out the remedy. I think at the end of a year 
from this time there may be grounds for forming a confident 
opinion as to the best mode of administering justice.' 

M • 
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Within a year, Elphinstone had been transferred to 
Bombay, where one of the first acts of his administra- 
tion was to appoint a committee for the codification of 
the law. One of the members of this committee was 
Erskine ; the president was Babington, another ardent 
Benthamite. Their task was twofold: (i) To revise 
and reduce to system the existing Regulations or 
statutes passed by the Bombay Council ; and (2) to 
investigate thoroughly the legal customs and usages 
of th^ people. The first and easiest portion of the 
task was satisfactorily accomplished. The Begula-. 
tions dealt for the most part with matters of procedure, 
governing the constitution of the courts, fiscal, civil, 
and criminal ; they also laid down some prohibitions 
and punishments, and settled a few questions of sub- 
stantial law — such as the relations of master and ser- 
vant, landlord and tenant — which forced themselves on 
the attention of Government from time to time. The 
revised Bombay Regulations, which came into effect 
in 1827, have received the following commendation 
from Sir James Stephen^. After speaking of the 
rough-and-ready codes framed by Lord Lawrence for 
the Punjab, he goes on : 

^ He was not, however, the first Indian statesman who 
had set an example in this direction. Mountstuart Elphin- 
8tone,pWhen Governor of Bombay, had done a great and 
important work of the same kind. Under his administration 
# the whole of the Bombay Regulations were formed into a 

Seatknal Proceedings the NaiicniA Associatign for the PromeHon 
of Social ScSemoefw Z879-3 (p. 8). ih 
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code, regularly arranged according to their subject-matter. 
This code consists of twenty-seven Eegulations, subdivided 
into chapters and sections. It refers to the same subjects as 
the Bengal Regulations, but differs from them in the circum- 
stance that it contains a body of substantial criminal law 
which remained in force until it was superseded by the 
Criminal Code, and which had veiy considerable merits, 
though it would probably not have supported the test of 
strict professional criticism, to which indeed it was not 
intended to be subjected.* 

The other portion of the work of the committee was 
that in which Elphinstone himself took most interest, 
though no results were produced commensurate with 
the labour expended. A digest of Hindu law is even 
at the present day beyond the hope of Indian law 
reformers. But Elphinstone’s original design went 
much further. It is one of his chief merits to have 
laid down — what is not yet generally recognised — 
that ^ what we call Hindu law applies to the Brfih- 
mans only : each caste has separate laws and customs 
of its own, and even these vary according to the part 
of the country in which the different portions of a 
caste ai*e settled.’ On the other hand, his experience 
of Oujarfit taught him a better opinion of our Civil 
Courts, though he never wavered in his belief that the 
zamiTuMri system of Cornwallis had destroyed the 
police system and hopelessly injured the status of the 
rdyats in Bengal. The object, therefore, that he kept 
constantly in view was the preparation of a complete 
code of Hindn civil law, based partly upon the written 
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books and partly upon the existing customs, whidi 

should be administered generally by the EngHsh 

courts. His plan is thus formulated in a Minute 

dated July, i8a3. 

\ 

Tlie Dharma Sh^stra, it is understood, is a collection of 
ancient treatises neither clear nor consistent in themselves, 
and now huried under a heap of more modem commentaries, 
the whole beyond the knowledge of perhaps the most learned 
2}andit8, and every part wholly unknown to the people who 
live under it. Its place is supplied in many cases by known 
customs, founded indeed on the Dharma Sh^stra, but 
modified by tlie convenience of different castes or com- 
munities, and no longer deriving authority from any written 
text. The uncertainty of all decisions obtained from such 
sources must be obvious, especially when required for the 
guidance of a foreign judge, himself a stranger both to the 
written law and to the usage which in cases supplies its 
place. The usual resource, when the Shdstra has to be 
consulted, is to refer to the jpandit of the court, on whose 
integrity the justice of the decision must in the first instance 
depend. Supposing, however, that he is honest and learned 
(which last quality is not now common, and must daily 
become more rare), he has the choice of a variety of books to 
quote from, and in many instances the same book has a 
variety of decisions on the same question. When the question 
depends on customs, the evil is at least as great. The law is 
then*' to be collected from the examinations of private in- 
dividuals ; the looseness of tradition must lead to contrary 
opinions ; and even when any rule is established, it is likely 
to be too vague to be easily applied to the case in point. 

*Add to this the chance of corruption, faction-favour, and 
other sources of partiality among witnesses. 

* There are but two courses by which a remedy can be 
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applied. The first is to mahe a new code founded entirely 
on general principles, applicable to all ages and nations. 
The second is to endeavour to compile a complete and con- 
sistent code from the mass of written law and the fragments 
of tradition, deterniiiiing on general principles of juris- 
prudence those points where the Hindu books and traditions 
present only conflicting authorities, and perhaps supplying 
on similar principles any glaring deficiencies that may 
remain when the matter for compilation has been exhausted. 
The first of these courses, if otherwise expedient, is rendered 
entirely impracticable here by the attachment of the natiyes 
to their own institutions, and by the degree to which their 
laws are interwoven with their religion and manners. The 
second plan, is, therefore the only one which it is in our power 
to pursue. The first step towards the accomplishment of its 
objects appears to be to ascertain in each district whether 
there is any book of acknowledged authority, either for the 
whole or any branch of the law. The next is to ascertain 
what exceptions there are to the written authorities, and 
what customs and conditions exist independent of them. 
The best modes of conducting these inquiries are — first, to 
examine the Shdstris, heads of castes, and other persons 
likely to be acquainted either with the law, the custom of 
castes, or the public opinion regarding the authority at- 
tached to each ; and, second, to extract from the records of 
the courts of justice the information already obtained on 
these subjects in the course of judicial investigation.’ 

• 

* This Minute was written exactly ten years before the 
appointment of the Law Commission of 1833, oi^ which 
Macaulay was the most prominent member. The Penal 
Code, drafted by that Commission, did not become law 
until i860. A long series of other codes have since been 
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approved by the Indian legislature^, dealing with such 
special subjects as contracts, trusts, negotiable instru- 
ments, &c. The civil and criminal procedure has also 
been codified. But Elphinstone’s project of reducing to 
intelligible form the entire body of Hindu law and cus- 
tom, both written and unwritten, still remains unaccom- 
plished, being as far in advance of our time as it was 
of his. The only immediate results were the compila- 
tion of a work by Mr. Steele, giving a mass of infor- 
mation regarding rules of caste, marriage, inheritance, 
&c.; a series of reports of decisions of the courts of. 
law, prepared by Mr. Borradaile ; and a translation of 
a Sanskrit book on inheritance by the same author. 
None of these works, however, appeared until the 
year in which Elphinstone left Bombay, and then the 
scheme was dropped. 

With regard to the admission of natives to office, 
Elphinstone’s views were not less in advance of 
his time. These views were maintained by him con- 
sistently from the time of his early administration at 
Poona down to the day of his death. They were 
not suggested by sentiment, but based upon the 
broadest principles of political philosophy. It is 
possible that Elphinstone received his first impulse 
in th^s direction from the genial nature of Malcolm 
and from the mature wisdom of Munro. He always 
wrote fn admiration of Malcolm’s sympathetic treat- 
ment of the natives ; and he was ever ready to leam 

^ See The AngUt-Indian Codie. Edited by Whitley Stokes. (Two 
vols., 1887 and 1888, with Supplements for 1890 and xdpi.) 
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from Munro how they might be safely entrusted with 
larger administrative powers. His own experience as 
Commissioner of the Deccan taught him the impor- 
tance, and also the difficulty, of carrying his theories 
into practice. Meanwhile, his reading — especially of 
Bentham and of books about China — and his inter- 
course with Mackintosh and Erskine, had led him to 
form speculative opinions upon the future of British 
rule, which would sound very advanced even at the 
present day. As the deliberate conviction of the 
most enlightened mind that has devoted itself to the 
government and history of India, Elpbinstone’s pro- 
phetic forecast seems hardly to have attracted the 
attention it deserves. 

As early as May, 1819, while still in the Deccan, he 
wrote to Malcolm : 

* Sooner or later, it is prolmbly desirable that we should 
have all the country. . . If we can then manage our native 
army, and keep out the Bussians \ I see nothing to threaten 
the safety of our empire, until the natives become enlightened 
under our tuition, and a separation becomes desirable to 
both parties.' 

In a letter to Mackintosh of the following month, 
he speaks out yet more freely : 

^I am afraid the belief that our Indian Empire will not 
be long-lived is reason, and not prejudice. It is di^cult to 
guess the death it may die ; but if it escapes the Bussians, 
and other foreign attacks, I think the seeds of its ruin will 

^ Observe that it is no longer the French who are the oauae of 
sjudety. 
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be found in the native army — a delicate and dangerous 
machine, which a little mismanagement may easily turn 
against us. The most desirable death for us to die of should 
be, the improvement of the natives reaching such a pitch as 
would render it impossible for a foreign nation to retain the 
government ; but this seems at an immeasurable distance. . . . 
A time of separation must come ; and it is for our interest 
to have an early separation from a civilised people, rather 
than a violent rupture with a bai'barous nation, in which it 
is probable that all our settlers and even our commerce 
would perish, along with all the institutions we had intro- 
duced into the country.’ 

On the occasion of the mutiny at Barrackpur(i8a6), 
he writes to Metcalfe in less desponding tones : 

' I used to think our empire made of glass ; but when one 
considers the rough usage it has stood, both in old times and 
recent, one is apt to think it is made of iron. I believe it is 
of steel, which cuts through everything if you keep its 
edge even, but it is very apt to snap short if it falls into 
unskilful hands.’ 

Nor were these speculations confined to private 
correspondence. They were convictions which Elphin- 
stone did his best to carry out in practical adminis- 
tration, and which he ventured to incorporate in his 
official minutes. In his Report on the Deccan (1819)9 
fromVhich many quotations have already been made, 
he advocated the creation of posts for natives with a 
salary of not less than ^laoo a year, on the ground 
^thilt ‘economy, no less than policy, requires liberal 
pay when there is considerable trust — a maxim long 
since confirmed in its application to the natives by 
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the experience and sagacity of General Munro/ One 
of his first plans at Bombay (iSiZo) — which was 
thwarted by the opposition of his colleagues in Council 
— was to graft a native college on the proposed Euro- 
pean one, so as to educate native instruments of 
government by the side of young civil servants, and 
likewise to preserve and encourage native learning. 
Two years later (182a), on hearing that Munro had 
instituted something like a Native Board of B.evenue 
at Madras, he writes to him for particulars : 

* It seems to be one great advantage of the arrangement 
that it opens a door to the employment of natives in high 
and efficient situations. I should be happy to know if you 
think the plan can be extended to the judicial or any other 
line. Besides the necessity for having good native advisers 
in governing natives, it is necessary that we should pave 
the way for the introduction of the natives to some share in 
the government of their own country. It may be half a 
century before we are obliged to do so ; but the system of 
government and education which we have already established 
must, some time or other, work such a change on the people 
of this country that it will be impossible to confine them to 
subordinate employments ; and if we have not previously 
opened vents for their ambition and ability, we may expect 
an explosion which will overturn our government.’ 

And again, in 1826, in a letter to Henry Ellis^ug- 
gested by some public proposals of his in favour of 
the admission of natives to all offices — he writes : 

It has always been a favourite notion of mine that our 
object ought to be to place ourselves in the same relation to 
the natives that the Tartars are in to the .Chinese : retain- 
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ing the goyerninent and military power, bat gradually 
relinquishing all share in the civil administration, except 
that degree of control which is necessary to give the whole 
an impulse and direction. This operation must be so gradual 
that it need not even alarm the Directors (as you suppose) 
for their civil patronage ; but it ought to be kept in mind, 
and all our measures ought to tend to that object. The 
first steps are to commence a systematic education of the 
natives for civil ofiices, to make over to them at once a 
larger share of judicial business, to increase their emolu- 
ments generally, and to open a few high prizes for the most 
able and honest among them. The period when they may be 
admitted into Council (as you propose) seems to be distant ; 
but they might very safely be consulted on all topics not 
political, and where there were no secrets to keep and no 
places to dispose of.’ 

Finally, no less radical views are to be found in a 
Minute on Education (1824), which was undoubtedly 
intended to come under the eyes of the Court of 
Directors : 

* If care were taken to qualify the natives for the public 
service, and afterwards to encourage their employment, the ' 
picture would soon be reversed. At no very distant day we 
might see natives engaged in superintending a portion of a 
district as the European Assistants are now. In a more 
advanced stage, they might sometimes be Begistrars and 
Sub-c(hlectors, or even Collectors and Judges; and it may 
not be too visionary to suppose a period at which they 
might bear to the English nearly the relation which the 
Chinese do to the Tartars, the Europeans retaining the 
gg»vemment and the military power, while the natives filled 
a large portion of the civil stations, and many of the sub- 
ordinate employments in the army. 
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^It may be urged tbat, if we raise the natives to an 
equality with ourselves by education, and at the same time 
admit them to a share in their own government, it is not 
likely they will be content with the position assigned to them, 
or will ever rest until they have made good their title to 
the whole. It cannot be denied that there is much ground 
for the apprehension, but I do not see that we are at all 
more secure on any other plan. If we endeavour to depress 
the natives, our government may be overthrown by their 
resistance ; and such a catastrophe would be more disastrous 
and more disgraceful than that just supposed. Even if we 
succeeded in the attemjit, our empire, being unconnected 
with the people, would be liable to be subverted either by 
foreign conquest or by the revolt of our descendants ; and it 
is better for our honour and interest, as well as for the 
welfare of mankind, that we should resign our power into 
the hands of the people for whose benefit it is entrusted, 
than that it should be wrested from us by a rival nation, or 
claimed as a birthright by a handful of creoles. 

^ These speculations may seem to be pushed too far, 
and they are certainly not proportioned to the limited 
question which has given rise to them. But it is necessary 
to fix on some system towards which our measures should be 
directed, since it is impossible to make a good choice of the 
means until we have come to a determination as to the end 
to be attained. If it is not thought desirable that the 
natives should at some future period be admitted to a share 
in the administration of the government, it would be highly 
impolitic and inconsistent to take even these partial measures 
for their improvement, or to retarcf their progress t# a state 
of depression in which alone they can be expected to reconcile 
thmnselves to the station for which they are destined.' 

Nearly thirty years later (1850), Elphinstone ex- 
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pressed identically the same opinions in a letter to 
Charles Hay Cameron, suggested by the refusal of the 
Court of Directors to appoint a qualified native to 
the covenanted medical service^. In 1854 again, in 
reference to a book about China, he wrote to Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke, his biographer : 

‘ The moral is that wc must not dream of perpetual posses- 
sion, hut must apply ourselves to bring the natives into a 
state that will admit of their governing themselves in a 
manner that may be beneficial to our interest as well as their 
own and that of the rest of the world ; and to take the 
glory of the achievement and the sense of having done our 
duty for the chief reward of our exertions/ 

Nor was Elphinstone’s deliberate judgment modified 
one whit by the disturbing events of the Mutiny. In 
the very year (1858) before his death, when the gov- 
ernment of India was being remodelled in Parliament, 
on its transfer from the Company to the Crown, we 
find him praising Mr. Gladstone as the only speaker 
of note who had laid stress on the supreme importance 
of making ‘ the Indian nation ’ contented ; and remark- 
ing that a time must come when natives will have to 
be introduced into the new Council of the Secretary of 
State. 

c 

In accordance with these principles, Elphinstone 
always^ advocated the importance of maintaining free 
intercourse with natives, on the terms of the old 

^ This letter is printed at the end of Cameron’s Address to Pariia- ‘ 
merU on the Duties of Qreoit Britain to India in reaped of tks Education of 
the Natives and their Official Employment (Longmans, 1853). ' 
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MarftiM simplicity ; and he enforced the lesson by his 
own example. We have already seen how Bishop 
Heber remarked upon ^the countenance and famili- 
arity which he extends to all the natives of rank who 
approach him/ So, in his Deccan Report (1819), we 
find him laying it down that ‘ gentlemen ought to 
receive the natives often, when not on business'; for 
‘ this intercourse with the natives is as much a point 
of duty, and contributes as much to good government, 
as the details in which we are generally occupied/ 
And, again, in a letter to Strachey (1821), ‘ It is not 
enough to give good laws, or even good courts ; you 
must take the people along with you, and give them 
a share in your feelings, which can only be done by 
sharing theirs/ That Elphinstone’s own efforts in 
this direction were not thrown away is attested by 
the address presented to him on resigning office by 
the natives of Bombay, in which special stress is laid 
upon his ‘ affable and encouraging manners, and free- 
dom from prejudice/ 

Elphinstone’s interest in education will be re- 
membered as long as the College bearing his name 
stands at Bombay. But the extent of his interest 
was by no means limited to the teaching in English 
now given in that institution. It is hardly too much 
to say that he was the founder of that system of 
instruction, both in the vernacular languages and in 
:£nglish^ which has contributed as much as its geogra- 
phical position to give Bombay pre-eminence over cer^ 
.tain other provinces. His Minute on Edutotioni dated 
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March, 1824^, ranks as an historical document with 
his Deccan Report ; but this is only one of a long 
series which he wrote on the subject. While at 
Poona, he had diveited the Dakshina endowment to 
the foundation of an institution for Sanskrit learning, 
which has gradually developed into the Poona College ; 
and he took measures to improve the existing village 
schools by the printing and distribution of well-chosen 
books of Hindu morality. 

At this time, Bombay was probably the most back- 
ward of all the Presidencies in respect of education. 
The chaplains of the Company were expected to super- 
vise a few charity schools, in addition to their other 
duties. Missionary effort was almost confined to a 
small party of Americans, who came to Bombay about 
1814. A Society for the Promotion of the Education 
of the Poor, on the model of the Education Society in 
Bengal, was established in 1820, as the result of a 
public meeting at which Elphinstone presided; and 
it was through the voluntary agency of this society 
that all education in the vernacular languages was 
conducted during the next sixteen years. Elphin- 
stone obtained for the society a grant of jE^ooOy to be 
devoted to the printing of books and the purchase of 
prize*^, thus leaving the subscriptions of members free 
for providing a normal school for training native 
teachers. He also ordered that an elaborate set of 
enquiries should be conducted by local officers into 

' This Minute, but not the others, has been printed by Mr. G. W. 
Forrest in his SeleeHonSf 
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the existing provision for primary instruction. The 
result of these inquiries, which was not made known 
until 1832, disclosed a total of 1705 schools with 
35,143 scholars in ‘ the British territories dependent 
on Bombay/ with a total population estimated at 
nearly four and three-quarter millions of souls. In 
the year 1890 the corresponding figures for the whole 
of Bombay were 11,716 schools and 591,627 pupils; 
while the population was returned by the Census of 
1891 at nearly nineteen millions. 

Elphinstone’s educational policy encountered no 
little opposition, from the Court of Directors as well 
as from his own Council. One of his most cherished 
projects was to found a college at Bombay for young 
civilians, on a more modest scale than Wellesley ^s 
Fort William College, but with a special department 
for the training of native officials. The latter part of 
the scheme was opposed by his colleagues, while the 
whole failed to obtain the sanction of the authorities 
at home. He had also great difficulty in preserving 
the Poona College, though he proved that it was no 
charge on the Company’s revenue, being maintained 
entirely out of alienated funds. In particular, he 
defended the professorship of Sanskrit poetry in the 
following noble plea, inspired by his own enthusliEUsm 
for the Greek and Latin classics, for Sanskrit itself 
was to him a sealed book : 

* Even without the example and assistance of a more 
civilised nation, the science possessed by every people^ is 
gradually superseded by their own discoveries as they 
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advance in knowledge, and their early works fall into disuse 
and into oblivion. But it is otherwise with their poetry ; 
the standard works maintain their reputation undiminished 
in every age, they form the models of composition and the 
fountains of classical language; and the writers of the 
rudest ages are those who contribute the most to the delight 
and refinement of the most improved of their posterity.' 

With regard to the general subject of education, he 
wrote, in language that has not yet lost its signifi- 
cance : 

‘It is difficult to imagine an undertaking in which our 
duty, our interest, and our honour are more immediately 
concerned. It is now well understood that in all countries 
the happiness of the poor depends in a great measure on 
their education. It is by means of it alone that they can 
acquire those habits of prudence and self-respect from which 
all other ^od qualities spring; and if ever there was a 
country wHR« such habits are required, it is this. We have 
all often heard of the* ills of early marriage and overflowing 
population ; of the savings of a life squandered on some one 
occasion of festivity ; of the helplessness of the rdyats which 
renders them a prey to money-lenders ; of their indifference 
to good clothes and houses, which has been urged on some 
occasions as an argument against lowering the publia 
demands on them ; and finally, of the vanity of all laws to 
protect them when no individual can be found who has spirit 
enough to take advantage of those enacted in their favour. 
There is but one remedy for all this, which is education/ 

Thd actual measures that he proposed are thus 
^ su&jnarised : 

(i) ‘To improve the mode of teaching at the native 
schools, and to increase their number ; (2) to supply them 
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with school-books; (3) to hold out some encouragement 
to the lower orders of natives to avail themselves of the 
means of instruction thus afforded them; (4) to establish 
schools for teaching the European sciences and improvements 
in the higher branches of education ; (5) to provide for the 
preparation and publication of books of moral and physical 
science in native languages ; (6) to establish scliools for the 
purpose of teaching English to those disposed to pursue it as 
a classical language, and as a means of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the European discoveries; (7) to hold forth en- 
couragement to the natives in the pursuit of these last 
branches of knowledge.’ 

When judged by the standard to which education 
in Bombay has long ago attained, this programme may 
not appear very ambitious ; but it was then as much 
in advance of the spirit of the age as it now is behind 
it. Elphinstone was himself careful to coj^iliate the 
Court of Directors, by arguing that the would 
only to a moderate extent fall upon the Company ; that 
of the schools was to bo borne by the villages ; that of 
the prizes and professors by funds ali'oady alienated ; 
the press, as the demand for books increased, would 
be self-supporting; while the services of the vaoci-« 
nators were to be enlisted as voluntary school-inspec- 
tors. At least one member of Council objected to 
any interference with village schools, arguing tha^ the 
Government should confine its assistance to English 
education. No step involving expenditure coufd be 
taken without a reference to the authorities at home ; 
and the necessary sanction seems not to have arrived 
until after Elphinstone had left India. In 1828, 
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first English school was opened at Bombay, and about 
the same time an English department was attached to 
the Sanskrit College at Poona. The battle between 
English and the vernacular as the medium o£ instruc- 
tion was ultimately fought out at Calcutta, and won 
by Macaulay as the champion of English. At Bombay, 
the judicious compromise advocated by Elphinstone 
long held its ground. 

It was fitting that Elphinstone’s rule at Bombay 
should be commemorated by the establishment of an 
English college, towards which natives were the largest 
subscribers. When he first heard of the proposal, he 
is reported to have said, ^hoc potius mille aignis' 
The original plan was to found ‘ professorships for. the 
purpose of teaching the natives the English language, 
and the arts, sciences, and literature of Europe— to be 
held in the first instance by learned men to be invited 
from Great Britain, until natives of the country should 
be found perfectly competent to undertake the office.’ 
A sum of about j^’27,000 was quickly subscribed, to 
which the Government added as much more, and also 
allowed a liberal rate of interest on the whole. So 
great, however, was the procrastination of those days, 
that the Elphinstone Institution was not lictually 
opened until 1 834, seven years after Elphinstone had 
left India. It then comprised three objects: (i) a 
college; department, to which holders of. scholarships^ 
twenty in number, were alone admitted, and where the 
subjects taught included English composition, logic, 
political, economy, higher mathematics, and physical 
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science ; (2) a middle school, in which both English 
and the vernacular were taught ; and (3) a number of 
vernacular schools. Professorships of botany and 
chemistry were added in 1 846. But it was not until 
1873 college received its full staff, which now 

oon&ists of seven professors, of whom all but two are 
Englishmen. During the last twenty years the prin- 
cipal has been Mr. William W^ordsworth, a grandson of 
the poet. Meanwhile, in 1 837, the Elphinstone College 
found its place within the Bombay University, founded 
during tlie year of the Mutiny, while Lord Elphin- 
stone, the nephew of Mountstuart, was Governor of 
Bombay; and in December, 1868, the new buildings 
were inaugurated by Lord Mayo, who commented 
upon the part played by two Elphinstones in the edu- 
cational history of the Presidency. 

We have now accompanied Elphinstone to the 
close of his Governorship. In those days there was 
not, as now, a fixed term of five years. But Elphin- 
stone felt that he had ruled long enough. After an 
unbroken service of more than thirty years, he was 
fully entitled to claim his retirement. His old long- 
ing -for home had somewhat died away, but it was 
succeeded by a strong desire to visit the cla^ical 
sites of Greece and Italy. He felt that he bad done 
enough for fame, while some accident might isiperU* 
the reputation he had won. The dispute with/the 
Supre^ie Court, and the lack of encouragemehft. in 
his educational schemes, alike troubled him. Above 
all| he was doubtful whether his health was not 
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becoming affected by the hot and rainy climate 
of Bombay. Accordingly, after much deliberation, 
he finally made up his mind to send in his resignation. 
This resolve was formed in June, 1826^, during a* 
farewell visit to the Deccan. By May, 1827, hp 
seems to have received the welcome tidings of 
Malcolm’s appointment as his successor ; but he still 
had to wait until Malcolm arrived in the following 
October. All through the intervening period his 
thoughts were elsewhere. He set to work, like a 
schoolboy, to make a calendar, in which Wednesday 
(the Council day) was erased week by week for ten 
months. In February, he wrote in his diary : ‘ Eight 
months of India and one of misery at sea are yet to 
elapse before I stand a single horseman on the desert.’ 
His dreams were all of Greece ; and he accumulated 
a library of Greek travel, beginning with Pausanias, 
and ending with Clarke and Chandler, Gell and 
Leake. 

Elphinstone handed over office to Malcolm on the 
ist of November, 1827, the anniversary of the day on 
which he had himself taken his seat as Governor 
eight years before^. The following fortnight was 
occupied with the bitter-sweet festivities of leave- 
taking, about which his own diary is silent. He was 
requested to sit- to Sir Thomas Lawrence for his 
portrait, which was placed in the rooms of the 

^ Not xSas, as erroneously stated by Golebrooke (ii. 183). 

* Officially his appointment in England dates from the 7th of 
October, 1818. See The Book qfBigniUea (ed. 1890), p. 659. ^ 
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Education Society ^ ; and a noble statue by Chantrey 
also stands in the Town Hall. Addresses poured in 
upon him — from the British residents in the Pre- 
sidency, from the civil and military officers serving 
in the Deccan, from the clergy, and from the mem- 
bers of the Literary Society (the precursor of the 
Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society). But his best 
memorial is to be found in the native address an- 
nouncing the foundation of the Elphinstone Institu- 
tion, the beginning of which runs as follows : 

‘ We, the native princes, chiefs, gentlemen, and inhabitants 
of Bombay, its dependencies, and allied territories, cannot 
contemplate your approaching departure from the country 
without endeavouring to express, however faintly, the most 
profound and hi sting regret which has been occasioned in our 
minds by your resignation of the government of this Presi- 
dency. For until you became Commissioner in the Deccan 
and Governor of Bombay, never had we been enabled to 
appreciate correctly the invaluable benefits which the 
British dominion is calculated to diffuse throughout the 
whole of India. But having beheld with admiration, for so 
long a period, the affable and encouraging manners, the 
freedom from prejudice, the consideration at all times 
evinced for the interests and welfare of the people of this 
country, the regard shown to their ancient customs and laws, 
the constant endeavours to extend amongst them tShe in- 
estimable advantages of intellectual and moral improvement, 
the commanding abilities applied to ensure peftnanent 

^ This portrait, which is a full-length, now hangs in the Library 
of Elphinstone .College. — Mr. R. G. Oxenham, the present Principal, 
writes that it was not quite finished when the painter died, and 
WhM^ompleted by a pupil. 
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adneliorations in the condition of all classes, and to juromote* 
their prosperity on the soundest principles, by which your 
private and public conduct has been so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished, we are led to consider the influence of the Briti^ 
Government as the most important and desirable blessing 
which the Supreme Being could have bestowed on our 
native land.' 

May we not say that Oriental hyperbole here coin- 
cides with the language of truth ? 



CHAPTER XI 


Retubn Home: Retirement in England 
1828 — 1859 

When Elphinstone left Bombay he was forty- 
eight years old — an age at which many men in Eng- 
land are only beginning to take a prominent part in 
public affairs. More than thirty years of life still 
remained to him; but, though offers of employment 
were not wanting, his career as a man of action had 
now finally closed. His health had been affected 
by thirty-one years’ continuous residence in a hot 
climate ; he had ao(iuired a modest competence as the 
result of his savings ; and his personal inclination 
turned to books, travel, and the society of friends to 
occupy and soothe the remainder of his days. His 
early ambition had not been fully satisfied; but as 
time went on, he distrusted his own abilities, and 
latterly he shrank, with almost morbid diffidence, 
jErom venturing into any untried sphere of activity. 
More wise than some of his contemporaries, he^recog- 
nised firom the first that his work in India had dis- 
qualified him to compete with politicians at home. 
And his wisdenn was still more conspicuously shoira. 
by his disinnlination to criticise events which had taken 
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place in India under changed circumstances. His 
unique experience was always at the disposal of those 
who cared to consult him ; but he never volunteered 
his advice; and he never degenerated into either a 
partisan or a laudator temporia actL This closing 
period of his life forms a prolonged evening, golden 
and mellow, though decked with clouds, which fitly 
ends a day of such early promise and sustained 
achievement. 

Elphinstone left Bombay in November, 1827, but 
he did not arrive in England until May, 1829. The 
eighteen months that intervened were spent in 
travelling leisurely through Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, in company with a doctor and one 
or two Indian friends. The East happened to be in one 
of its recurrent paroxysms, which rendered the jour- 
ney somewhat exciting. The Greek revolt was then 
at its height, and Kussia declared war against Turkey 
just before the party reached Constantinople. As 
seems to have been customary before the opening of 
the overland route, they entered Egypt by way of 
Kosseir on the Bed Sea, the port that had been used 
by Sir David Baird's Indian expedition some twenty 
years previously. Thence they marched across the 
desert to the Nile, where they visited the ruins of 
Karn^k and Thebes, under the guidance of Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson. Mehemet All was absent from 
ifgypt, but he had left orders that every civility 
should be extended to them. Their troubles began 
at Alexandria. They learned that the plague was 
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raging in Palestine, and that they would not be 
allowed to visit Asia Minor without a firm&n from 
the Porte. At last, they managed to charter a Sar- 
dinian vessel, which landed them at Jaffa ; and they 
made a tour through Palestine under the protection 
of an Austrian passport. This tour was extended as 
far as Baalbec and the ruined city of Jerash beyond 
Jordan, then little visited. Returning through the 
Lebanon, they rejoined their vessel at Beyrout, where 
they resumed their English nationality, and carried 
off with them the British consul, in defiance of the 
Pasha. After touching at Cyprus, and exploring the 
ruined sites on the seacoast of Lycia, they visited 
Rhodes and Cos, and finally abandoned their ship at 
Budrun, the ancient Halicarnassus. Here they started 
on their adventurous journey along the mainland to 
Constantinople, without waiting for a firm&n. How- 
ever, they met everywhere with hospitable entertain- 
ment from the Aghas (hereditary chieftains), and 
reached their destination in safety, ma Smyrna, 
Sardis, and the Troad. With an invading army of 
Russians at Shumla, Constantinople was not a place to 
linger in, though Elphinstone had no reason to com- 
plain of his treatment by the Turks. Accordingly, 
he engaged a ship for two months, and sailed for 
Athens. ^ 

In the early morning of the 3rd of August (i8a8) 
— nearly nine months after leaving Bombay — 
Elphinstone found himself under the marble columns 
that crown the cliff of Sunium ; and later in the 
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day he was * electrified with the sight of the Par- 
thenon/ through a telescope. But he was never de- 
stined to tread the summit of the Acropolis, the goal 
of so many years of longing. Athens was then occu- 
pied by the Turks, and blockaded by a Greek 
squadron, whose head-quarters were at Poros, on the 
opposite shore of the Saronic Gulf. After a delay of 
ten days, Elphinstone was fortunate enough to obtain 
the convoy of a British man-of-war, whose captain 
landed him at the Peiraeus, and gave him letters to 
the Turkish Selihdar (commandant). No difficulty was 
now offered to entering Athens, where he stayed for 
nearly a fortnight, wandering about as if in a dream, 
his eyes charmed with all ho saw, and his mind 
crowded with classical reminiscences. But neither 
entreaties nor presents could prevail with the Turks 
to admit him to the Acropolis, which was then the 
citadel of the town, and had lately been the scene of 
fighting. Similar suspicions prevented him from 
visiting Thermopylae and Delphi. Nevertheless, he 
wrote of Athens in his diary : ^ There is no place I 
have seen in my travels that I have enjoyed so much, 
or shall remember with so much pleasure.’ 

It is interesting to learn what judgment Elphin- 
stone formed of the Turks, after his experience of 
other Muhammadans : 

c 

^ ‘ Their great fault is their pride, which disgusts one the 
more because it is religious rather than national. Allow- 
ance being made for that, they are very courteous, hospitable, 
and obliging. They have through all ranks great self-respect. 
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and are far above most of the sorts of meanness practised 
by other Asiatics. . . . They are, however, capricious and 
obstinate, and apt to be violent, but oftener sullen when 
opposed. Tlicy aro ignorant and credulous beyond belief, 
and will listen to any story that flatters their vanity or falls 
in with their prejudices. They may seem now to be sensible 
of the superiority of Europeans in all sorts of knowledge 
except religious, and most of them seem to see the necessity 
of some sort of imitation of our system. But none seem 
prepared for the sacrifice rendered necessary by such a 
change ; and the consequejice is almost universal discontent 
with the present Ooverninent, and a total indifference to the 
success of its measures, foreign or domestic.* 

After returning to the Greek head-quarters, Elphin- 
stono visited Eleusis, ‘ Goll in hand.’ At Megara he 
found Prince Ypsilanti, the Greek generalissimo, who 
gave him a dinner, at which all had to sit cross- 
legged. Thence he passed, through Corinth, to 
Sicyon, Mycenae, Argos, and Tiryns. Concerning 
the last place, he remarks, in the spirit of Dr. Schlie- 
mann : 

* It is singular to walk where IJ(*rculea has often trod, 
and to stand on the identical walls from whence he hurled 
Iphitiis.* 

At Nauplia, he expresses this opinion of the Greeks, 
with whom he had not been prepossessed od first 
acquaintance ; 

‘I find all of that nation very civil, much disposed to 
acknowledge the assistance of the allies, and by no means 
such braggarts as I had expected. The country people seem 
civil quiet men, though not equal to the Turkish peasantry. 
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They are said to he thieves, to which, from the loss of little 
articles, I can testify, as well as to their love of music and 
noise of all kinds. 1 have not observed them cheat more 
than other people.' 

From Nauplia he went, past the site of Sparta, to 
the Gulf of Messene, where a French force had just 
been landed. Here he found Stratford Canning, who 
had come from Constantinople to confer with Capo 
d’Istria, who held the title of President of Hellas. 
But Canning fell to loggerheads with the French and 
Kussiati representatives, and some time had yet to 
pass before the Egyptian troops under Ibrahim Pasha 
evacuated the Morea. Elphin stone wras therefore 
advised to turn back, instead of going on to Navarino 
as he had proposed. On his way he paid a very in- 
teresting visit to Kolokotroni, the most famous of the 
Klephts who fought in the War of Independence. At 
Nauplia he engaged a Greek vessel for a cruise among 
the Cyclades, and landed at all the islands in turn. 
Returning once more to the Morea, which was now 
freed from Turks, he traversed the middle of Arcadia 
on his way to Olympia, where he commented on the 
puerility of the Olympic games, and on the comfort 
of his entertainment in the hovel of a peasant. 

Theiiceforth he was in a civilised land and among 
friends; for his cousin. Sir Frederick Adam, was 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and British 
duisers were at his service. One of these landed him 
at Ithaca, where he was dissatisfied with the identifi- 
cations of Homeric sites proposed by the inhabitants. 
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From Corfu he crossed over in a * steamboat* — which 
he mentions without surprise or curiosity — to 
Brindisi. The winter was passed quietly at Naples 
and Rome, which he frequently revisited in subse- 
quent years ; but it may be noted that, on his way 
to Naples, he turned aside to inspect the battlefield of 
Cannae. In the spring he directed his steps home- 
wards, through Northern Italy and France. At Venice 
he had a long conversation with Count Haugwitz, the 
Prussian Minister ; and in Paris he met Talleyrand, at 
the ‘house of Madame Flahault. He reached Calais 
on the ist of May, 1829, wrote in his diary : 

* I close my travels with little hope that I shall ever pass so 
pleasant a period again. The great charm was the perfect 
freedom from care and restraint, combined (which it scarce 
ever is) with perfect exemption from ennui. Whoever 
wishes to enjoy occupation without labour, and interest 
without anxiety, or to compress into a moderate period the 
greatest beauties of art and nature, the most impressive 
recollections of ancient times, and the most striking peculiar- 
ities of modern manners, could scarcely attain his object 
better than by entering on the journey which I am now 
concluding.’ 

Elphinstone returned home, after an absence of 
thirty-three years, with mingled feelings. ^ The 
patriotism learnt in the school of Wellesley and 
Wellington inspired the following reflection at 
Calais : 

* I have long looked on Britain from a distance, not only 
as my own country, but as the country of great men, and of 
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memorable events ; and I feel the same sort of enthusiasm 
and respect for it that I felt for Italy and Greece.' ^ 

And again, when posting up to town through Kent, 
literary reminiscences overpowered him : 

‘ Every sort of association, from the Edwards and Henrys, 
Hampden and Sidney, down to Tom Jones and Parson 
Adams, and almost all the poetical descriptions in our 
language, combine to heighten the real charms of the rich 
and beautiful landscape.' 

But when once arrived in London, the lonesome- 
ness of the returned exile seized upon him. Long 
before, at Poona, he had compared Anglo-Indians, 
looking back to the country where they had been 
useful and distinguished, to the ghosts of Homer’s 
heroes, who preferred the exertions of a labourer on 
the earth to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium. 
So now, he applied to himself the passage in the 
Odyssey (ii. 174), where Halitherses prophesies con- 
cerning Ulysses : 

^fiv KOK^L iroXXd ira06vrf 6\i<ravT* diro vdvras ^raipovi, 
'^Ayvctfarov irdvr^atri \rptajcoar^'\ kviavr^ 

Oi/caB* 

It may be doubted whether Elphinstone ever be- 
3ame completely naturalised to English life. He had 
few strong ties remaining, either of blood or friend- 
jhip. ^The publicity and garrulousness of politics 
were alike abhorrent to him ; nor would his pride 
iHow him to take part in those semi-public duties 
ihat are expected from a country gentleman. His 
constitutional shyness grew upon him, and he gradu- , 
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ally retired more and more into the seclusion of his 
own library. After a few trips to Scotland, to revisit 
his boyish haunts, and to exercise his privilege as a 
county elector, and several winters passed in Italy, 
he settled down as an old man before his time— first, 
in chambers in the Albany, and afterwards at Hook- 
wood, a retired country-house in Surrey, near the 
borders of Kent. Not that he became a recluse until 
the very last. On his first arrival in England he 
mixed freely in society. He was elected a member 
of ‘ The Club ’ and of the Dilettanti ; he subscribed to 
Almack’s, and he frequented the theatre and the 
opera. He was a welcome guest at Holland House ; 
and while at Edinburgh made the acquaintance of 
Cockburn and Jeffrey and Sir Walter Scott. Even 
after his health had failed, he was always glad to 
receive visitors who were connected with India, or 
who could converse with him on literary subjects. 

When the whole course of his life in England is 
considered, there can be little doubt of the correctness 
of his own decision, that his public career was finished. 
But it was natural that his friends should think dif- 
ferently. During his first season in London (1829), 
Anglo-Indians talked about him as destined to be 
employed at the head of the Board of Control. His 
relatives urged him to enter Parliament as mpmber 
for Lanarkshire, where his family still exercised influ- 
ence. The Duke of Wellington, who was now Premier, 
openly said that he ought to return to India, possibly 
as Govemor-Qeneral. Lord Ellenborough, doubtless 
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at tbe Duke’s suggestiou, offered him the post of 
Ambassador to Persia ; but Elphinstone replied that 
^ nothing would ever induce him to go to Asia again.’ 
A few years later, after the novelty of his freedom 
had worn off, he was more strongly tempted. In 
August, 1834, when Lord William Bentinok’s term of 
office as Governor-General was drawing to a close, the 
Chairman of the Company wrote to him, proposing 
to submit his name to the Ministry, together with 
that of Metcalfe, as Lord William’s successor. Elphin- 
stone pleaded physical infirmity, in the words of 
Evander (Virg. Aen. viii. 508, 509): 

*Sed mihi tarda gelu morbisque' efTofca Henectus 
Invidet imperium.’ 

Nor could he be moved from his determination by 
a second more pressing letter. Towards the end of 
this year, the Whig Ministry was dismissed, and Lord 
Ellenborough came back to the Board of Control. 
One of his first acts was to endeavour to secure Elphin- 
stone’s services as permanent Under-Secretary. When 
this failed, he offered Elphinstone the still vacant 
succession to the Governor-Generalship ; but again in 
vain. A few weeks later, Elphinstone received yet 
another proposal — ^to proceed to Canada as Commis- 
sioner to settle the bitter quarrel then raging between 
the cqjony and the mother-country. When he refused 
this also, Metcalfe, already stricken with a mortal ill- 
ness, undertook the duty. 

It is not tdtogetiier easy to appreciate Elphinstone’s 

^ saediaque in the original. 
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motives for declining the Go vemor^Generalship, though 
they have been printed at leugth by his biographer. 
He was only fifty-five years old, and had still, as it 
turned out, twenty-five years more before him ; while 
Cornwallis went out for the second time to India at 
the age of sixty-six. And his refusal stands out more 
prominently in the light of history, when one reflects 
that he might have saved India fix>m the First Afghan 
War. Elphinstone himself wrote in his diary, with a 
reminiscence of Walter Scott : 

‘ If there had been the least prospect of usefulness or dis- 
tinction, I should not have thought of my health for a single 
moment. I am much cooled since old times, but I would 
still give all the rest of my life with delight for one moment 
of real gloi-y.* 

The truth seems to be, he was firmly persuaded that 
the situation in India was not such as to demand from 
him the sacrifice of his literary leisure ; while he was 
equally convinced that the ordinary duties of the 
ofiice would be distasteful to him, and that his health 
would certainly break down. Accordingly, he per- 
mitted his personal inclinations to bias his sense of 
duty ; and for this error of judgment he must be con-' 
demned to occupy a lower place than he might other- 
wise have held among the Aulers of India. 

A few years later, his health did break dowi^. In 
March, 1836, he was compelled to withdraw from 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
means of religious instruction in Scotland, on which 
he had accepted a seat. In the autumn of 1839, he 

02 • 
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sudered from another sharp attack of illness, a recur- 
rence of which, in the winter of 1840-41, left him ever 
afterwards an invalid. 

But before this he had managed to write and publish 
his Hifitory of India^ by which his name is perhaps 
best known at this day to the general public. The 
design of such an enterprise had long occupied 
his mind, ever since his literary ambition was first 
stirred by the favourable reception of his work on 
K&bul. So far back as 1816, while he was still Resi- 
dent at the court of the Peshwa, we find the following 
entries in his diary : 

* It struck me this morning, in talking after breakfast about 
the revolutions in Poona, that an interesting history might be 
produced of the Marathi empire, and that the time when such 
a work might be produced is rapidly passing away.' 

And a few months later : 

‘ It has always been a great source of uneasiness to me that 
I should be at a loss for something to do after I go to 
England. To remedy this, I have thought of writing a 
Marathi history, or a history of the fall of the Mughal 
empire and the rise of ours. I now think of a translation of 
Arrian, with a commentary, chiefly geographical.' 

Ten years afterwards, while at Bombay, the same idea 
recurs^ as a solace for old age : 

' Thja may be obtained "if one can enter on any long work 
that holds out a reasonable prospect of reputation : such, for 
histance, as a history of India. But this must not be under- 
taken too soon.’ 

Elphinstone does not seem to have made any special 
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colloctionsi for the purpose while in India, though 
Hindu antiquities and Muhammadan chronicles always 
interested him; nor do we find him complaining 
of the loss of his library, burnt just before the 
battle of Kirki. The history of the Mardth&s he re- 
signed in favour of his friend and former assistant^ 
Captain Grant Duff, whom he assisted with references 
to public and private documents, and whose early 
chapters he subjected to a critical but sympathetic 
revision. Another friend, Ei-skine, took up the history 
of the early Mughals, though his learned works failed 
to meet with popular favour. 

It was not until 1834, when he had been five years 
at home, that Elphinstone seriously addressed himself 
to his task, at the very time that he was refusing the 
Governor-Generalship. His first draft of the early 
Hindu period was finished in a few months, and then 
laid aside. In 1836, ho again took up the work, and 
went steadily on with it. After completing his sketch 
of the Muhammadan period, he began to write the 
story of the foundation of British rule, which had 
always formed part of his original design. But many 
circumstances now conspired to damp the enterprise. 
His health was perceptibly failing, each successive 
attack of illness leaving him more feeble. Hd dis- 
trusted his own capacity for continuous narrative. An 
examination of Mill’s standard Histoiy showed him 
that his own estimate of persons and events did 
not materially difier from the accepted one. Finally, 
the appearance of Macaulay’s two famous essays on 
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Clive' (January, 1840) and 'Warren Hastings (October, 
1841) confirmed him in his resolution to abandon the 
English period of Indian history. 

Meanwhile, he had consulted Jeffrey about the advi> 
sability of bringing out the earlier portion by itself. 
Jeffrey’s advice to publish was warm and decided, 
though it was not accompanied by any extravagant 
estimate of the book. John Murray undertook the 
publication; and in 1841 appeared The History of 
India — Hindu and Mahometan Periods, which 
shows, by its title-page, that it was intended to be 
introductory to a larger work. Such as it is, it has 
held its own to the present day, with the notes of 
Prof. E. B. Cowell, as the standard authority on the 
period. If it bo found dull by the general reader, that 
may fairly be set down to the subject ; the knowledge, 
the clearness, the impartiality, the sympathetic treat- 
ment, are Elphinstone’s own. In 1887, Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke put together out of Elphinstone’s papers a 
posthumous volume, to which he gave the title of The 
Rise of the British Power in the East. This only 
covers the epoch of Clive ; and, while the sketch of 
Clive’s character was worth preserving, it must be con- 
fessed that a perusal of the book justifies the author’s 
self-cHticism, that he had no talent for narration. 

Though Elphinstone lived for eighteen years after 
the publication of his History, little more remains to 
4>e said. He had become a confirmed invalid. Drow- 
uiness, deafness, weakness of sight, and other physical 
infirmitieB anticipated the approach of old age. 
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But his intellectual faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last ; and with them survived his interests in India 
and in literature. Indian governors^ young Members 
of Parliament, and political writers alike came to con- 
sult the Sage of Hookwood on Oriental affairs. He 
took an active interest in the debate in the House of 
Commons on the bill for transferring the government 
from the Company to the Crown, only a year before 
his death. 

* He was always a great reader of novels, and during the 
first year or two of his country life he gave himself up to the 
drama, ancient and modern. One of the volumes of journals, 
ranging over about a year, consists almost solely of short 
notes ou the plays of Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shirley, Massinger, Congreve and Otway, Plautus 
and Terence, Metastasio, Monti, and Moli6re, with occa- 
sional glimpses of Shakspere and Euripides. 

‘His love for poetry amounted to a passion. He would 
discuss his favourite authors with the enthusiasm of a boy ; 
and one of the last occasions on which he left home on any 
tour of pleasure was to visit, in Cornwall, the scenes of King 
Arthur s battles.’ 

In view of the practice of the present day, it may 
appear strange that Elphinstone never received any 
mark of titular distinction. After the battle of Kirki, 
indeed, he was offered a baronetcy, which his family 
declined on his behalf, and he entirely acquiesced in 
their decision. At that time, it seems that h^ would 
have been pleased with the Commandership of the Bath 
in the civil division, with which Malcolm’s services 
were rewarded. He w^ never admitted to the Privy 
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Council, as was Holt Mackenzie, on being appointed 
to the Board of Control. His biographer does not 
confirm the rumour, which has found its way into 
print, that he refused the peerage which Metcalfe 
accepted. Oxford alone recognised his merits by 
conferring upon him the honorary degree of D.C.L. at 
the Commemoration of 1834. 

No record of Mountstuart Elphinstone would be 
complete which omitted all mention of his religious 
views. Bishop Heber\ in defending him against an 
absurd imputation of being ‘devoid of i*eligion and 
blinded to all spiritual truth,’ erred somewhat in the 
other direction, by ascribing to him greater orthodoxy 
than he ever professed. The truth is, that in his 
younger days ho had passed through a phase of 
scepticism characteristic of the time ; but that expe- 
rience of the world and much reading converted him 
to what may be termed a devout Unitarian. His out- 
ward rule of life was based upon the maxims of the 
. Stoic philosophy. Among modem divines, he studied 
most, and recommended chiefly to others, Butler, 
Paley, and Lardner. In the Bible, he preferred the 
Sermon on the Mount to all else. Of Pope’s Universal 
Prayer, he said : ‘ It is almost the first prayer I ever 
learned, and the one I should wish last to utter. 
Every word it contains is what I could say from 
the he&t.’ 

Death came to Elphinstone suddenly, without mental 
decay and without pain. On the night of the 20th of 

^ NarraUiie of a JiMm&y, &c.4(vol. ii, p. 2az). 
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November, 1 859, he 'was seized by paralysis, and passed 
away in a few hours. He had just entered his eighty- 
first year. He was buried in the churchyard of Limps- 
field, adjoining the grounds of Hookwood, where 
Lord Elphinstone, his nephew and successor in the 
government of Bombay, desired 'that his own remains 
also should be laid. In the following February, a 
meeting of his friends and admirers was held in 
Willis s Booms, to take steps for preserving his 
memory. It was resolved to place a statue of him 
by Noble in St. Paul’s. Of the memorials at Bombay 
mention has already been made. There is also a 
full-length portrait at the Oriental Club, painted 
by Pickersgill, an admirable engraving of which 
in vignette ^ forms the frontispiece to the second 
volume of Colebrooke’s biography. 

Elphinstone’s statue in St. Paul’s stands in the 
north aisle, facing that of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, the 
brother of his friend. Beneath is inscribed the simple 
epitaph : 

K ember of the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY 
AND HISTORIAN OF EARLY INDIA. 


^ The original plate of this engraving has been lent by Mr. John 
Murray to illustrate the present volume. -• 
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SIR william HUNTER’S *DALHOnSIE.’ 

* An interesting and exceedingly readable volume Sir William 

Hunter has produced a valuable work about an important epodi in 
Bnglisn history in India, and he has given us a plearing insight into 
the character of a remarkable Englishman. The ** Rulers of India’’ 
series, |fhich he has initiated, thus makes a successful beginning in his 
hands with one who ranks among the greatest of the great names which 
will be associated with the subject.* — The Times. 

^ * To no one is the credit for the improved condition of public intelli- 

.. gence [xegardi^ India] more due than to Sir William Hunteir. 'From 
the beginning of his career as an Indian Civilian he has devoted a rare 
literary faculty to the task of enlightening his countrymen on the subject 
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of England’s greatest dependency .... By inspiring a small army of 
fellow-labourers with his own spirit, by inducing them to conform to his 
own method, and shaping a huge agglomeration of facts into a lucid and 
intelligible system, Sir W. Hunter nas brought India and its innumer- 
able interests within the pale of achievable knowledge, and has given 
definite shape to the truths which its history establishes and the 
problems which it suggests. . . . Such contributions to literature are apt to 
be taken as a matter of course, because their highest merit is to conceal 
the labour, and skill, and knowledge involved in their production ; but 
they raise the whole level of public intelligence, and generate an 
atmosphere in which the baleful influences of folly, ignorance, prejudice, 
and presumption dwindle and disappear. . . . No one we think, who fairly 
studies Sir W. Hunter’s exact and lucid narrative of these transactions, 
can question the result which he seeks to establish — namely, that Lord 
Dalhousie merely carried out with moderation and skill a policy 
deliberately adopted by the Government before his arrival in the country 
— a poli<^ the strict legality of which cannot be disputed, and which was 
ini^ired by the growing sense that sovereigns exist, not for their own 
enjoyment, but for the happiness of their subjects.’ — Saturday Review, 

* Admirably calculated to impart in a concise and agreeable form a clear 
general outline of the history of our great Indian Empire.* — Economist. 

* A skilful and most attractive picture. . . . The author has made good 
use of public and private documents, and has enjoyed the privilege of 
being aided by the deceased statesman’s family. His little work is, 
consequently, a valuable contribution to modem histoiy.* — Academy, 

* The book should command a wide circle of readers, not only for its 
author’s sake and that of its subject, but partly at least on account of 
the very attractive way in which it has been published at the moderate 
price of half-a-crown. But it is, of course, by its intrinsic merits alone 
that a work of this nature should bo judged. And those merits are 
everywhere conspicuous. ... A writer whose thorough mastery of all 
Indian subjects has been acquired by years of practi^ experience and 
patient research.’ — The AlhentBum, 

* Never have we been so much impressed by the great literary abilities 
of Sir William Hunter as we have been by the perusal of “The Marquess 
of Dalhousie.” . . . The knowledge displayed by the writer of the motives 
of Lord Dalhousic’s action, of the inner working of his fnind, is so com- 
plete, that Lord Dalhousie himself, were he living, could not state them 
more clearly. In the.next place the argument throughout the book is so 
lucid, based so entirely upon facts, resting upon official documents and 
other evidences not to be controverted, that the opponents ^f Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy will be sorely put to it to make a case against him. 

. . . Sir William Hunter’s style is so clear, his language so vivid, and 
yet so simple, convoying the impressions he wishes so perspicuously that 
they cannot but be understood, that the work must have a place in 
every library, in every home, we might say indeed every cottage.’ — 
Evening News. 

*Sir William Hunter has written an admirable little volume on 
** The Marquess of Dalhousie ” for his series of the “ Bulers of India.” 
It can be read at a sitting, yet its references — expressed or implied — 
suggest the study and obswvation of half a life-time.’ — The Vdil^Netas. 



Dptnibniai ot tbe 
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SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ’LORD MATO.* 

* Sir William W. Hunter has contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of the Earl of Mayo to the Beries entitled Rulers of India,” 
edited by himself (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press).’ — TAe Times. 

‘In telling this story in the monc^aph before us. Sir William 
Hunter has combined his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and fullness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life.* — The Academy. 

* The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn as it is with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more viduable 
is the account of his administration. No one can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Hunter does what the policy of Lord Mayo con- 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day.’ — The Scotsman. 

* Sir William Hunter has given us a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the essay and the biography. We are presented 
with the main features of Lord Mayo’s administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which would interest none but the most official of 
Anglo-Indians ; while in the biography the man is brought before us, 
not analytically, but in a life-like portrait.* — Vanity Fair. 

* The story of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
— clear, succinct, and manly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo’s strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unafiected style, as befits bis 
theme, he brings the man and his work vividly before us.* — The 
Olasyow Herald. 

‘ All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative details of the Indian Government, and a strong gprasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilised in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo’s personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm.* 
— The Manchester Kitpress. 

* This is another of the “ Rulers of India ” series, and it will be hard 
to beat. . . . Sir William Hunter’s perception and expression are here at 
their very best.’ — The Pall Mall Gazette. 

*• The latest addition to the “ Rulers of India ” series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . . 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — which 
the space at our disposal will not permit — or be left to tlie sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to be envied wlio can read it with 
dry eydj.* — Allen's Indian Mail. 

* The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
Mrith it.*. . . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
closing passages, tlie picture of the Viceroy’s assassination, cannot fail 

■^to make any reader hold his breath. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thnlled as if we did not know it, and were still 
held in suspense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard. But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we must have felt if we had been on 
the spot imd seen the murderer “ fastened like a tiger ** on the back of 
the Viceroy.* — DailysHews, Leadii^ Article. 
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MR.W.S.SETON-EABB’S‘CORNWALLIS.* 

^ * This new volume of the “ Rulers of India ” series keeps up to the 
high standard set by the author of ** The Marquess of DaIhous;e.** For 
dealing with the salient passages in Lord Cornwallis's Indian career no 
one could have been better qualified than the whilom foreign secretary 
to Lord Lawrence .* — The Ai)ien€Bum. 

^ Lord Comwallis has been very properly included in the list of those 
** Rulers of India" whose biographies are calculated to illustrate the 
past growth and present development of the English administration in 
that country. His name is connected witli several ^eat measures, 
which more, perhaps, than any others have given a special colour to our 
rule, have influenced the course of subsequent legislation, and have made 
the Civil Service what it at present is. He completed the administrative 
fabric of which Warren Hastings, in the midst of unexampled difficulties 
and vicissitudes, had laid the foundation.' — The Saturday Iteview. 

'We hope that the volumes on the "Rulers of India” which are 
being published by the Clarendon Press are carefully retad by a large 
section of the public. There is a dense wall of ignorance still standing 
between the average Englishman and the greatest dependency of the 
Crown, altl^ough we can scarcely hope to see it broken down altogether, 
some of these admirable biographies cannot fail to lower it a little. . . . 
Mr. Seton-Karr lias succeeded in the task, and he has not only pre- 
sented a large mass of information, but he has brought it together in an 
attractive form. ... We strongly recommend the book to* all who wish 
to enlarge the area of their knowledge with reference to India.' — New 
York Herald, 

' The Rulers of India '* series. This outcome of the Clarendon 
Press grows in value as it proceeds. The account of Cornwallis is from 
the pen of Mr. W. Seton-Karr, who was formerly Foreign Secretary t<» 
the Government of India, and whose acquaintance with Eastern affairs 
has been of obvious service to him in the compilation of this useful 
manual.* — The Olohe, 

* One might almost say that the history of our great Indian Empire 
might be read with comparative ease in the excellent " Rulers of India 
Series,'* published at the Clarendon Press at Oxford. ... Of Cornwallis 
it might be said he transfonned the East India Company's servants 
from merchants to administrators, and determined to place them above 
jobbery, which he despised.’ — The Independent, 

‘ We have already expressed our sense of the value and time^ness of 
the series of Indian historical retrospects now issuing, under the editor- 
ship of Sir W. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon Press. It is somewhat 
less than fair to say of Mr. Seton-Karr's monograph upon Cornwallis 
that it reaches the high standard of literary workmanship which that 
series has maintained. . . . His accurate and lucid summary of the necessi- 
ties which dictated Cornwallis's policy, and the methods by which he 
initiated and, to a great extent, effect^, the transformation of our rule 
in India from the lines of an Oriental despotism to those with which we 
are now familiar, is as attractive as it is instructive .’ — The Literary 
World. 
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COLONEL MALLESON’S ^DUPLEIX.’ 

* In the character of Dupleix there was t&e element of greatness 
that contact with India seems to have generated in so many European 
minds, 'French as well as English, and a broad capacity for govern- 
ment which, if Buifered to have full play, might have ended in giving 
the whole of Southern India to f^nce. Even as it was. Colonel 
Malleson Shows how narrowly the prise slipped from French grasp. 
In 1785 the Treaty of Versailles arrived just in time to save the 
British power from extinction.* — Times. 

* Colonel Malleson's Life of Dupleix, which has just been published, 

though his estimate of his hero differs in some respects from Lord 
Stanhope's and Lord Macaulay's, may be accepted as, on the whole, a 
fairly faithful portraiture of the prophetic genius to whom the possi- 
bility of a great Indo-European Empire first revealed itself. the 

French profited by all the advantages they possessed when Clive 
exchanged the counting-house for the army, the history of India, and 
perhaps of Europe also, might have been different .* — Standard 
(leading article"). 

* The Rulers of India ** series, edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, and 
published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, is one of the very best of 
the serial collections which are now so popular. All the vfriters of 
these little volumes are well-known and acknowledged authorities on 
the subjects with which they deah Not the least interesting volume 
in this particular series is Colonel Malleson's biography of Dupleix . . • 
It was to Dupleix, and not to Clive, that the idea first occurred of 
founding a European Empire in India ... It is a stirring story, and 
full of moral for the administrators of India at this hour.’ — Echo. 

* One of the best of Sir W. Hunter’s interesting and valuable series. 
Colonel Malleson writes out of the fulness of familiarity, moving with 
ease over a field which he had long ago surveyed in every nook and 
comer. To do a small book as well as this on Dupleix has been done, 
will be recognised b3* competent judges as no small achievement. 
When one considers the bulk of the material out of which the little 
volume has been distilled, one can still better appreciate the labour 
and dexterity involved in the performance.* — Academy. 

* Col^el Malleson has here written a most compact and effective 
history of the French in India in a little handbook of 180 pages. He 
gives a brief summary of French enterprise in India from the first, 
and cle^ly outlines the grand designs that rose in the fertile brain of 
Dupleix. Colonel Malleson's chapter on the ** Downfall of Dupleix ” 
is as touching as anything we remember to have recently read, and bis 
#iapter on Clive and his work may be read with interest and pleasure, 
even after the glowing and brilliant account of Macaulay.* — Noneon^ 
formisi. 

* Well arranged, lucid and eminently readable, an exc^eut addition 
to a most usef^ Berie8.'<*-Record. 
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CAPTAIir TROTTER’S ‘WARREN HASTIN&S.’ 

*The publication, recently noticed in this place, of the “Letters, 
Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the G-ovemment of India, 1772-1785,” has thrown entirely new 
light from the most authentic sourcCB on the whole history of Warren 
Hastings and his government of India. Captain L. J. Trotter's 
Wabiuen Hastings, a volume of the “ Kulers of India ” series, edited 
by^ Sir W. Hunter (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press), is accordingly 
neither inopportune nor devoid of an adequate raison <V6tre. “ I'he 
present volume,*’ says a brief preface, “ endeavours to exhibit for tlie 
first time the actual work of that great Governor-General, as reviewed 
from the firm stand-point of the original records now made available to 
the students of Indian history.*' Captain Trotter is well known as a 
competent and attractive writer on Indian history, and this is not the 
first time that Warren Hastings has supplied him with a theme.* — 
The Times, 

* He has put his best work into this ineinoir . . . Captain Trotter’s 
memoir is more valuable [than Bir A. Lyall’s] from a strictly historical 
point of view. It contains more of the history of the period, and it 
embraces the very latest information that casts light on Hastings’ re- 
markable career . . . His work too is of distinct literary merit, and is 
worthy of a theme than which British history presents none nobler. 
It is a distinct gain to the British race to be enabled, as it now may, 
to count the great Governor-General among those heroes for whom 
it need not blush.’ — Scotsman. 

* Captain Trotter has done his work well, and his volume deserves 
to stand with that on Dalhousie by Sir William Hunter. Higher 
praise it would be hard to give it.' — ^eto York Herahl, 

* This is an able book, written with candour and discrimination.’ — 
Xieeds Mercury, 

‘ Captain Trotter has done full justice to the fascinating story of the 
splendid achievements of a great Englishman.* — Muncheater Guardian, 

‘ This neat little volume contains a brief but admirable biography of 
the first Governor-General of India. The author has been fortunate in 
having had access to State papers which cover the period^ of the 
entire rule of Warren Hastings.’ — The Newcastle Chronicle, 

'In preparing this sketch for **The Rulers of India,** Captain 
Trotter has had the advantage of consulting the “ Letters, defl^atches, 
and other State papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the 
€U>vemment of India, 1772-85,” a period which covers the entire 
administration of Warren Hastings. The present volume, therefore, 
may truly claim that it '* exhibits for the first time the actual work of 
the great Governor-General, as reviewed from the firm stand-i^int of 
original records.” It- is a book which all must peruse who desire to 
be “ up to date ” on the subject.’ — The Globe, 
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COLONEL MALLESON'S ‘AKBAB/ 

* Colonel Malleson’s interestiiig monograph on Akbar in the Bolero 
of India’* (Clarendon Press) should more than satisfy the general 
reader. Colonel Malleson traces the origin and foundation bf the 
Mughal Empire ; and, as an introduction to the history of Muhamma- 
dan India, the book leaves nothing to be desired.* — St, Jamei% Gazette. 

* Akbar was certainly a great man. Colonel Malleson has done well 
to tell his story thus succinctly and sympathetically : hitherto it has been 
mostly buried from the mass of readers. The book is in our idea a 
piece of thoroughly well-executed work, which cannot fail to recommend 
still further a series which has begun right well.’ — Noncanformist, 

* The cliief interest of the book lies in the later chapters, in which 
Colonel Malleson presents an interesting and singularly pleasing 
picture of the great Emperor himself and the principles which governed 
his enlightened and humane administration.* — Literary World, 

* It is almost superfluous to say that the book is characterised by 
the narrative vigour and the extensive familiarity with Indian history 
to which the readers of Colonel Malleson’s other works are accus- 
tomed .' — GUtsyow Herald. 

* This volume will, no doubt, be welcomed, even by experts in 
Indian history, in the light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not worn-out theme. It is a worthy and valuable addition 
to Sir W. Hunter’s promising series.* — Athm^eum, 

* Colonel Malleson has broken ground new to the general reader. 
The story of Akbar is briefly but clearly told, with an account of what 
he was and what he did, and how he found and how he left India. . . . 
The native chronicles of the reign are many, and from them it is still 
possible, as Colonel Malleson has shown, to construct a living portrait 
of this great and mighty potentate.* — Scot9 Observer, 

* Akbar is, after Mohammed himself, the most striking and interest- 
ing figure in Mussulman history. Few men of any age or country 
have united in equally successful measure the gifts of the conqueror, 
the organiser, and the philosophic statesman . . . His personal charac- 
ter is even more exceptional among Oriental rulers than his intel- 
lectual brilliance . . . He is the only great Mussulman ruler who 
showed himself capable of rising out of the narrow bigotry of Islam to 
a lofty ind comprehensive view of religious truth. The life and rule 
of such a man is a noble theme for a great historian.* — Speaker, 

* The jirilliant historian of the Indian Mutiny has been assigned in 
this volume of the series an important epoch and a strong personality 
for critical study, and he has admirably fulfilled his task. A luminous 
exposition of the invasions of India by Babar, Akbar’s grandfiither, 
makes a good introduction to Asiatic history of the sixteenth century. 
Akbar’s own career is full of interest, and to the principles of his in- 
ternal administration Colonel Malleson devotes in the final chapter more 
than a quarter of the pages of his book. Alike in dress and style, this 
volume is a fit oompwon for its predecessor.* — Maneheater Guardian, 
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YISCOFITT HARDIN&E’S ‘lORD HAEDIlf&E.’ 

* An exception to the rule that biographies ought not to be entrusted 
to near relatives. Lord Hanlinge, a scholar and an artist, has given 
us an accurate record of his father’s long and distinguished services. 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt with some con- 
troversial matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard for the feelings of others.’ — The Saturday Review, 

'This interesting life reveals tho first Lord Hardinge as a brave, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted eciually 
by iHends and political opponents. The biographer . . . has produced a 
moat engaging volume, which is enriched by many private aTid official 
documents that have not before seen tho light.’ — The Anti- Jacobin, 

* Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
dififtcult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.’ — The Tall Mall Gazette, 

* His son and biographer has done his work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and has added substantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.’ — Vanity Fair, 

'The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father’s 
Governor-Generalship.’ — The Times, 

'It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Hardinge’s military and political career ; it is arranged ... so as to 
bring into special prominence his government of India ; and it gives a 
lifelike and striking picture of the man.’ — Academy, 

'The style is clear, the treatment dispassionate, and the total result 
a manual w'hich does credit to the interesting series in which it figures.’ 
— The Globe, 

'The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father’s career will interest many readers.* — The Morning Post, 

' Eminently readable for everybody. The history is given succinctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real value.’ — Th^Colonies 
and India, 

'Compiled from public documents, family papers, and le^^er^ this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was 
both as a soldier and as an administoator.’ — The Manchester Mxaminer, 

' An admirable sketch.’ — The New York Rerald, 

' The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant.’ — The 
Queen. 
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MAJOR-GEKEBAL SIB OWEN BURNE’S 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHNAIBN/ 

* In Clyde and Strathnaim,’* a contribution to Sir William Hunter’s 
excellent “Killers of India’* series (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press), 
Sir Owen Bume gives a lucid sketch of l^e military history of the 
Indian Mutiny and its suppression by the two great soldiers who give 
their names to his book. The space is limited for so laige a theme, but 
Sir Owen Bume skilfully adjusts his treatment to his limits, and rarely 
violates the conditions of proportion imposed upon him.’ ... * Sir Owen 
Bume does not confine himself exclusively to the military narrative. 
He gives a brief sketch of the rise and progress of the Mutiny, and 
devotes a chapter to the Reconstruction which followed its suppression.’ 
... * — well written, well proportioned, and eminently wortiiy of the 
series to which it belongs .’ — The Tiinett, 

* Sir Owen Bume who, by association, experience, and relations with 
one of these generals, is well qualified for the task, writes with know- 
ledge, perspicuity, and fairness.’ — Saiurdtt^ Heview. 

* As a brief record of a momentous epoch in India this little book is 
a remarkable piece of clear, concise, and interesting writing.* — The 
Colonies and India, 

*In this new volume of the excellent Rulers of India” series, 
Major-General Bume gives in a succinct and readable form an account 
of the Mutiny, its causes, its nature, and the changes in army organisa- 
tion and civil administration which followed upon it *^Qla9govo Serald. 

* Like the rest of the book, this part is not only excellently written, 
but is exceUently reasoned also.’ — The National Observer, 

* Sir Owen Bume, who has written the latest volume for Sir William 
Hunter’s ** Rulers of India ” series, is better qualiBed than any living 
person to narrate, from a military standpoint, the story of the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny.’ — Daily Teletjra'ph, 

‘ Sir Owen Bume’s book on “ (^yde and Strathnaim ” is worthy to 
rank with tlie best in the admirable series to which it belongs.’ — 
Manchester Examiner. 

*The book is admirably written; and there is probably no better 
sketch, equally brief, of the stirring events with which it deals.’ 
Scotsman. 

‘ Sir Owen Burne, from the part he played in the Indian Mutiny, and 
from his long connexion with the Government of India, and from the 
fact tha^he was military secretary of Lord Strathnaim both in India 
and in Ireland, is well qualified for the task which he has undertaken.’ — 
.The Athenoeum. 

‘Sir Wl W. Hunter acted wisely in commissioning Sir Owen Tudor 
Bume to write the lives of “ Clyde and Strathnaim ” for this series 
ifCUrendon Press). Neither of these generals was, strictly speaking, a 
) Ruler of India : still the important period of the Mutiny is so contained 
in the story of their exploits, that perhaps it was as well to choose them 
as^ the personages round whom might be grouped the history of that 
stirring period. . . . Sir O. T. Burae’s book is well worthy of a place in 
the most v&luable of the many series now issuing from the Pres8.’-»TAe 
Jdeader^ t 
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SIB HENBT CUNNINGHAM’S <EABL 
CANNING.* 

‘ The life of Ei^l Canning, the Viceroy of the Indian Mutiny, affords 
an excellent subject for a biographer who knows his business, and 
therefore we need hardly say that “ Earl Canning/* by Sir H. S. 
Cunningham, K.C.I.E., is an admirable contribution to, the series of 
the Rulers of India*’ edited by Sir W, W. Hunter (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press). Sir Henry Cunningham's rare literary skill and his 
Imowledge of Indian life and affairs are not how displayed for the first 
time^ and he has enjoyed exceptional advantages in dealing with his 
present subject. Lord Granville, Canning's contemporary at school 
and colleague in public life and one of his oldest friends, furnished his 
biographer with notes of his recollections of the early life of his friend. 
Sir Henry Cunningham has also been allowed access to the Diary of 
Canning’s private secretary, to the Journal of his military secretary, 
and to an interesting correspondence between the Governor-General 
and his great lieutenant, Lord Lawrence. Of these exceptional ad- 
vantages he has made excellent use, and the result is a biography 
second in interest to none in the series to which it belongs.* — TAe Tinned. 

* Sir Henry Cunningham’s Earl Canning *’ is a model monograph. 
The writer Imows India, as well as Indian history, well ; and his story 
has a vividness which none but an Anglo-Indian could so well have 
imparted to it. It has also the advantage of being founded to a large 

. extent on hitherto unused material.’ — The Globe, 

* Sir H. S. Cunningham has succeeded in writing the history of a 
critical period *in so fair and dispassionate a manner as to make it 
almost a matter of astonishment that the motives wliich he has so 
clearly grasped should ever have been misinterpreted, and the results 
which he indicates so grossly misjudged. Nor is the excellencte of his 
work less conspicuous from the literary thfin from the political and 
historical point of view. The style is clear and vivid, the language 
well chosen and vigorous, the disposition of details and accessories 
striking and artistic, and, indeed, under whatever aspect the work be 
considered, it reaches the high standard of workmanship which, from 
the outset, has been a distinguishing feature of the series.* — Olaatjow 
Herald, 

Sir H. S. Cunningham was fortunate, in a literary sense, in the 
particular Viceroy and period of Indian histo^ allotted to his pen in 
the important and valuable series of biographical volumes on ** Rulers 
of India,” being published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, imder the 
editorship of Sir William Wilson Hunter. In ISarl Canning, first 
Viceroy of India, Sir H. S. Cunningham had a subject sufficiently 
inspiring to all who arlmire honour, courage, patience, wisdom, all the 
virtues and qualities which go to the building up of the character of an 
ideal Engliwh gentleman ; while the episode of the Mutiny, culminating 
in the fall of Lucknow, lends itself to the more picturesque and 
graphic description. Sir H. S. Cunningham has treated his subject 
adequately. In vivid limguage he paints his word-pictures, and with 
calm judicial analysis he also proves himself an able critic of the 
actualities, causes, and results of the outbreak, also a temperate, just 
appredator of the character and policy of Earl Canning .’— Court 
JournaU 
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MR. KEENE’S ‘MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA.’ 

* The life of such a man should be interesting to all those who have en* 
tered, however remotely, into the inheritance of his labours: and Mr. Keene 
is well qualified, both by his knowledge of Indian history and hia literary 
dexterity in its treatment, to do justice to his subject / — -The Times, 

‘Mr. Keene has the enormous advantage, not enjoyed by every 
producer of a book, of knowing intimately the topic he has ti^en up. 
He has compressed into these 203 pages an immense amount of informa- 
tion, drawn from the best sources, and presented with much iieathess and 
effect . . . Such a life was worth tracing in connection with the general 
history of the times ; and that is the task which Mr. Keene has so well 
fulfilled in this concise, yet attractive, little volume .* — The Glebe. 

* In this brief monograph Mr. Keene goes over the ^ound already 
traversed by him in his Fall of the Mf^ghul Empire/’ But the 
particular work which gives Sindhia his place in Indian history ... is 
here made more clearly manifest, while the book deals almost as much 
in general history as in biography ... It is valuable as bringing out the 
originality as well as the greatness of the unacknowledged ruler of 
Hindustan . . . The book is interesting . . . and forms a valuable addition 
to the series.* — Scotsman. 

*■ Mr. Keene tells the story with knowledge and impartiality , and also 
with sufficient graphic {tower to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of Sindhia in the ** Rulers ” series is just and graoeful, 
and it cannot fail to give satisfaction to the educated classes of our 
Indian fellow-subjects .* — North JBritish Daily Mail. 

* This is probably the most romantic volume in the whole aeries, and 
the Sindhia’s difference in attitude towards De Boigne and Warren 
Hastings is very interestingly stated. The history of tlie foundation of 
our Indian Empire receives much elucidation from this admirable 
volume .* — Liverpool Mercury. 

* Mr. H.G. Keene, C.I.E., M.A., has added a very acceptable volume to 
the popular half-crown series of works on former potentates in England's 
vast Indian dwendeiicy . . . From the si^al defeat of the Marathas at 
Panipat, in 1701, in which engagement Sindhia, after fighting valiantly, 
very nearly lost his life, until his death in 1794, his varying fortunes are 
traced. The important affairs in which he figured so prominently, as also 
the intrigues and machinations that were directed against him, are re- 
corded, whilst the desirable effect of his policy in assuaging the fierce 
passions and civilising the habits of the people is depicted. The volume 
bears incontestable proofs of the expenditure of considerable research 
by the author, and sustains the reputation he had already acquired 
by his *lB^ketch of the History of Hindustan.’* * — Freeman's Journal. ^ 

* Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India, and of these the great 
Madhoji*Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious. ^ 
Mr. H. G. Keene, a well-known and skilful writer on Indian questions', 1 
iijLfort unate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bewer of the 
historic name of Sindhia covered the exciting penod from the capture \ 
of Delhi, the Imperial capital, by the Persian Nadir Shah, to the occu- 
pation of the same city by Lord Lake. . . . Mr. Keene gives a lucid 
description of his subsequent policy, especialiy towards the English 
when he was brought fime to face with Warren Hastings. The conclu- 
sion of his hostility us was the real beginning of his own political 
career in India/— 2*Ae Daily Graphic^ 










